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Preface 


Social mobilisation is the process by which energy that is latent 
from the viewpoint of the acting unit is made available for 
collective action. A more mobilised unit can get more done 
collectively either by increasing the number of goals it realises or 
by increasing the intensity with which it pursues those goals it is 
already realising. Depending on the kinds of assets involved, 
mobilisation is coercive, utilitarian or normative. While the 
mobilisation of a unit tends to increase the power of its 
controlling overlayer, mobilisation itself is affected by this 
overlayer and is often initiated and directed by it. When 
mobilisation occurs, the controlling overlayer, as a rule, invests 
part of the assets it already controls in an effort to increase its 
power. ' 


The cost of mobilisation depends upon the kind and intensity 
of the power used to accomplish it. The minor and non- 
accumulative fluctuations in the level of control which, in effect, 
are continually occurring are excluded from the concept to restrict 
the concept of mobilisation to the study of relatively 
encompassing or intensive changes in the control structure. Thus, 
mobilisation is, by definition, both a process of change and a 
changing process. 


The concept of mobilisation was first used to refer to the 
shifting of the control of resources from private-civilian to 
public-military purposes. More recently, it has been applied to a 
. society's deliberate increase in the control of a variety of assets, 
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such as new nations’ mobilisation of economic resources for 
development or a civil rights movement’ s mobilisation of the 
attention of previously less attentive and inattentive citizens. 


Modern societies are highly intricate webs of collective 
units; these units are knit somewhat loosely together in 
democracies, more tightly in mature totalitarian societies, and still 
more tightly in premature totalitarian societies, but collective 
units are the bases of societal consensus-building and action in all 
of them. While most members of modern and post-modern 
societies seem to have reduced the scope and intensity of their 
commitments to these collective units and to the units’ elites, 
those societal sub-units still constitute a major if not, primary 
basis of membership and aktion. Although the modern and post- 
modern state and society are\superimposed upon and, to a degree, 
even penetrate these collective units, they do not replace them. 


Besides academic value, this book will prove of utmost use 


for the social scientists, policy planners, researchers, and activists 
in the field. 


JAYANTI BARUA 
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Societal Mobilisation 


In our attempt to explain why some societal actors realize more 
of their goals than others-even though these others command 
similar knowledge and assets and act in basically the same 
environments-the higher commitment of the actors who realize 
more of their goals seems to be a major factor. Most societal. 
units most of the time commit only a small fraction of their 
assets, constituents, and attention to the pursuit of their 
collective goals. The size of this fraction is a measure of their 
societal commitment. Under what conditions this commitment is 
high instead of low and increases instead of declines are the 
basic questions for the study of societal mobilisation. The same 
statement, put into terms of societal control, reads: the degree to 
which a particular controlling overlayer is able to implement the 
designs its cybernetic centers outline is significantly affected by 
the amount of energy it is able to mobilize. 


Mobilisation is the process by which energy that is latent 
from the viewpoint of the acting unit is made available for 
collective action. A more mobilized unit can get more done 
collectively either by increasing the number of goals it realises 
or by increasing the intensity with which it pursues those goals 
it is already realising. The concept of societal commitment was 
briefly encountered in our discussion of the relations of assets to 
power, especially when we dealt with conversion ratios and 
patterns. Here, we examine, in much more detail, the question: 
How are societal guidance and societal change “energized?” 
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And, rather than treating the level of commitment as given, we 
view it as a dynamic quality and explore the conditions under 
which it is altered and the effects of changes in it on societal 
change. 


It is essential in this discussion to maintain the differences 
among sub-units, units, and supra-units, because mobilisation of 
one entity often entails the de-mobilisation of some others. The 
first and second sections of this chapter deal with the basic 
concept of mobilisation as it applies to all three kinds of entities. 
The third and fourth sections are concerned with the 
mobilisation of a unit, be it a collectivity or a society, and with 
the implications of this process for its sub-units. The fifth and 
sixth sections deal with the relation of the mobilisation of one 
unit to that of others-inter-unit mobilisations-and with supra-unit 
mobilisation. In short, after a “universal” introduction, we deal 
first with mobilisation as an internal process and then with its 
“external”, interactional and system, aspects. 


The concept and its measurements 

We refer to the process by which a unit gains significantly in the 
control of assets it previously did not control as mobilisation. By 
definition, it entails a decline in the assets controlled by 
sub-units, the supra-unit of which the unit is a member, or 
external units, unless the assets whose control the unit gained are 
newly-produced ones. A mere increase in the assets of members, 
of sub-units, or even of the unit itself does not mean that 
mobilisation has occurred, though it increases the mobilisation 


potential. The change in the capacity to control and to use assets 
is what is significant. 


Depending on the kinds of assets involved, mobilisation is 
coercive, utilitarian or normative (as when loyalties to the nation 
are increased, while those to local communities decline). 


While the mobilisation of a unit tends to increase the power 
of its controlling overlayer, mobilisation itself is affected by this 
overlayer and is often initiated and directed by it. When 
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mobilisation occurs, the controlling overlayer, as a rule, invests 
part of the assets it already controls in an effort to increase its 


power. 


Mobilisation, thus, has a cost. Even when it is normative 
support or consensus that is mobilized, mobilisation still is a 
“downward” process—from a controlling overlayer to the 
controlled member units. The relations of the mobilisation of 
consensus to consensus-formation, an upward process, are 
explored below. The main point is that when the direction of 
mobilisation (the unit(s) which gain in control), its scope (the 
sectors encompassed), and its intensity (the extent of the change 
within each sector) do not coincide with what is legitimate for 
and supported by the evolving consensus, mobilisation generates 
alienation in the same ways as other exercises of power. That is, 
the cost of mobilisation depends upon the kind and intensity of 
the power used to accomplish it. 


The minor and non-accumulative fluctuations in the level 
of control which, in effect, are continually occurring are 
excluded from the concept to restrict the concept of mobilisation 
to the study of relatively encompassing or intensive changes in 
the control structure. Thus, mobilisation is, by definition, both a 
process of change (in the control structure) and a changing 


process. 


Mobilisation as a process of change 

To state that mobilisation is a process of change is to place the 
concept in the analytic classification of societal processes; the 
latter are characterised in terms of which of two broad categories 
of functions they for the most part serve. Processes of 
maintenance support an existing system and/or its structure. The 
underlying assumption is that all societal systems tend toward 
entropy—i.e., toward atomization and anarchy-unless continual 
investments are made in maintaining their levels of integration 
and organization. Processes of change entail a more-or-less 
permanent modification of the boundaries of the system or its 
structure-its patterns of integration and organization. While 
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maintenance processes are continually operative, processes of 
change are more sporadic and probably vary more in their 
intensity. Any concrete societal process may serve either 
function or varying degrees of both functions; e.g., the 
production of new means of control might merely replenish used 
means, alter the allocative pattern, or accomplish varying 
degrees of both of these. That mobilisation is a process of 
change rather than of maintenance is evident in that if it were 
continued ad infinitum, it would exhaust itself; either all the 
assets would come under unit control and no further increase in 
asset control would be possible, or, in the case of unit 
demobilisation, the control of all the assets would be assumed by 
or delegated to other units, sub-units, or supra-units. 


We shall refer to the level of unit-mobilisation when we 
seek to refer to the degree to which a unit is mobilized—i.e., the 
fraction of the assets that are controlled by the unit as compared 
to those controlled by its sub-units or supra-unit; the process of 


change, of altering this control ratio, is referred to as 
mobilisation. 


Some social scientists have used “mobilisation” to refer to 
a sub-set of maintenance processes-in particular, to the continual 
socialisation and social control processes which maintain a 
particular societal or political structure. It They cite as examples 
of these processes the efforts of ideological political parties to 
maintain the commitment of their members and followers and 
the attempts of totalitarian states to sustain legitimation of their 
political organization. It seems to us more useful to reserve the 


term for changes in the controlling overlayers or guidance 
mechanisms. 


The concept of mobilisation was first used to refer to the 
shifting of the control of resources from private-civilian to 
public-military purposes. More recently, it has been applied to a 
society’s deliberate increase in the control of a variety of assets, 
such as new nations’ mobilisation of economic resources for 
development or a civil rights movement’s mobilisation of the 
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attention of previously less attentive and inattentive citizens. The 
characteristic which these processes share with military 
mobilisation is that they all entail an increase in the assets the 
unit under study controls collectively, which increases the unit’s 
ability to act in unison within the limits explored below. 


The measurement of mobilisation 

The measurement of mobilisation requires specification of: (a) 
the unit whose mobilisation is being measured; (b) the time 
period under study; (c) the ratio of assets under unit control as 
against those controlled by sub-units, supra-units, or external 
units at the beginning as compared to the end of the period; and 
(d) the kinds of assets studied. The assets that are included 
depend on the kind of mobilisation-utilitarian, normative, 
coercive, or general societal mobilisation which encompasses all 
three kinds.’ 


It is relatively easy to measure utilitarian mobilisation. For 
instance, one aspect which can be measured quite readily is 
changes in the control of manpower—e.g., the ratio of people 
employed by the mobilizing unit as against the sub-units. A 
relative increase in the ratio of those employed by a federal 
government as against state and local governments is a measure 
of the centralization of the system and the power of unit-controls 
as compared to sub-unit ones. The same holds for the percentage 
of the GNP taxed by all levels of government and the 
distribution of these funds among them. 


Coercive mobilisation, reflected in changes in the control 
of troops, arms, and so on, is also relatively easy to measure. On 
the other hand, it is more difficult to develop reliable 
measurements of normative mobilisation, e.g., changes of 
loyalties. Changes of attitudes expressed in sequential public 
opinion polls provide one indicator. Changes in the frequency of 
the use of various symbols in the press have been used to study 


historical changes of loyalties. 
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An interesting measure of the relative and changing level of 
mobilisation of a collectivity into a polity is the extent of its 
“bloc” voting—i.e., the degree to which its members vote as one 
unit, “suppressing” other dimensions of potential political 
mobilisation. This is a potentially deceptive indicator because 
factors other than the level of mobilisation affect the extent of 
bloc-voting—for instance, changes in the amount of education 
and alienation of the membership over time. But a comparison of 
the extent of bloc voting in different collectivities-for instance, 
ethnic ones-seems to provide quite meaningful measures of 
mobilisation, and other factors may be controlled to enable 
genetic comparisons. 


The mobilisation potential of a unit is probably the most 
difficult aspect to measure. Not all the assets the sub-units 
control at one point in time are available (even potentially) for 
unit-mobilisation at later points; some assets are, in effect, 
“unmobilisable” under most conditions and for almost any goal. 
The mobilisation potential of a unit is, hence, best defined as that 
portion of the assets which can, in effect, be mobilized under 
given conditions for a given goal. 


The main theoretical considerations 

The concept of mobilisation answers the analytic question: What 
is the source of the energy for societal action? As the libido is 
“mobilized” by the various mechanisms of the personality to 
energize its actions and the work of these mechanisms, so are the 
assets of member sub-units, unused from the unit’s viewpoint, 
made available-through the processes of mobilisation-to 


“energize” (or cover the “costs”) of the actions and controls of 
the unit. 


Maximum unit-mobilisation, however, does not assure 
maximum realization of the goals of the mobilizing unit because 
some of ihese goals tend best to be served by activities of the 
sub-units; hence, these sub-units must retain some of the assets 
and manpower. To some degree, these statements about the 
relations between unit and sub-unit actions (or performances) 
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also hold for the controlling processes: The activities in the 
service of some unit-goals are controlled by sub-units’ 
overlayers. But, we suggest, if a unit’s goals are to be realized 
to a high degree, the ratio of unit-controls over sub-units’ 
controls needs to be higher than the ratio of unit-activities over 
sub-units’ activities, because unit-goals are realized to a greater 
extent if some of the sub-units’ activities are controlled by the 
unit rather than by the sub-units. The realization of unit-goals is 
expected to be greater if, in addition, the relations among the 
sub-units are in part regulated by the unit and not determined 
only by the existing bonds among the sub-units, their relative 
power, their unregulated interaction, or other “ongoing” 
processes. Thus, the high realization of unit-goals requires that 
unit-mobilisation provide assets for both unit-activities and for 
unit-controls, but especially for the latter. 


To mobilize is to collectivize 

The transformation that mobilisation entails is 
collectivization-not necessarily of ownership but of effective 
control. The assets themselves may remain in their original 
locations and need not necessarily be directly transferred to or 
used by a controlling elite or organization. It is, rather, the unit’s 
capacity to control the use of the assets-including those held by 
the sub-units-that is increased. For example, to the degree that 
corporations can be instructed to follow government-set 
“guidelines,” a gain in the national level of mobilisation is 
achieved. Or, more indirectly, by issuing large sums of money a 
state can gain control of the assets of some member-collectivities 
without orders being issued to or even requests being made of 
the collectivities. 

Whatever the form of mobilisation, whether it be direct or 
indirect, the process entails a shift of control and/or a shift of the 
usage of assets, except when the newly-available assets come 
from external sources. Since the ratio of the assets used by a 
societal unit over the assets used by the sub-units increases, 
mobilisation makes the societal unit into less private, more 
public, and, hence, more politically intensive. 
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Mobilisation is a control concept 

Mobilisation, like decision-making, social planning, and other 
related concepts, implies a collective actor who is capable of 
controlling societal processes, at least to some degree, and is not 
merely subject to them. Thus, mobilisation is viewed as a drive 
which is, at least in part, deliberately initiated, directed, and 
terminated, and not as a by-product or an outgrowth of the 
“interaction” among macro-units or as a compilation of the 
decisions of myriad micro-units. This is not to imply that 
mobilisation has no unanticipated consequences or that the 
actor’s controlling overlayer is in full or even in considerable 
command of the fluctuations of the process; however, there is the 
assumption of a voluntary element, represented by one or more 
sub-units-such as a government, an organizational leadership, or 


a regional council-which are steering the process. That is, the 
societal change involved is, in part, intended. 


Mobilisation as a changing force 


The theory of societal guidance differs most from other theories 
in contemporary social science in that it sees the mobilisation 
drives of collectivities and societies as a major source of their 
own transformations and of the transformations of their relations 
to other societal units. As a societal unit mobilizes, we shall see 
in some detail below, it tends to change its own structure and 
boundaries and the structure of the supra-unit of which it is a 
member. For instance, the drive of West European societies to 
overcome the disintegrative and depleting effects of World War 
II entailed both internal transformation and the initiation of a 
trans-national community. De-Stalinization, a process of 
de-mobilisation, not only altered the internal structures of East 
European communist societies but also de-unified the bloc and 
made it less like an empire and somewhat more like a 
commonwealth. To stress the importance of mobilisation as a 
transforming force is not to underplay the roles of new ideas, of 
changes in the means of production, or of forces in the societal 
environment as sources of societal change. But these are, to 
varying degrees, extra-societal. The most central intra-societal 
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source of change, as we see it, is the successful drive on the part 
of one or more collectivities or of the society at large to mobilize 
new internal or external sources of energy. Most other 
intra-societal changes in this direction tend to establish the 
conditions which provide the prerequisites for increases in the 
unit’s activities. Mobilisation is the process by which potentials 
are brought closer to actualization; the raw material is processed 
to provide the societal energy to fuel the pursuit of societal 
goals, and energy locked in other entities is made available. 


Marx argued that history is propelled by inter-class 
struggle; we hold that the acting units are often collectivities 
whose primary base is not shared economic interests but shared 
values and statuses, especially ethnic ones, and that the 
relationships among collectivities are various mixes of conflict 
and cooperation and not only “struggles.” Even more 
importantly, the struggle that is most significant for the 
explanation of societal change, of history, is one which is 
internal to each collectivity (and society). This is the struggle to 
mobilize under the given conditions and for the purpose of 
changing them; it occurs between the mobilizers and the 
unmobilized in one and the same collectivity (or society). Were 
all the members of a collectivity (or a society) to mobilize all of 
their assets and themselves in support of a line of collective 
action, it would be as if all the latent energy locked in a pound 
of material were released and transformed into power; it would 
propel the collectivity into the highest levels of activeness and 
alter the societal map. 

Of course, mobilisation drives are themselves affected by 
external conditions. Lower collectivities find it more difficult to 
mobilize than collectivities which rank higher in the societal 
structure. And environmental conditions affect the mobilisation 
process-for instance, the United States’ penetration of Japan in 
1853 triggered the internal mobilisation of the society under 
state guidance. But these external conditions, it should be 
emphasized, do not determine the level of mobilisation; rather, 
they provide new options that may or may not be exercised. 
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Western powers penetrated into Japan and China at about the 
same time, for example, but Japan mobilized to a much greater 
extent than China.” Although every mobilisation drive (or lack 
thereof) can in part be explained by factors outside and beyond 
the control of the societal unit under study, the drives are also 
greatly affected by the internal make-up of the collectivity or the 
society and by changes within it; among these factors, the initial 
level of mobilisation ranks high in importance. And while this 
level of mobilisation might be partly determined by 
environmental forces that operated earlier to shape the 
“character,” to set the conversion ratio and pattern of the societal 
unit, the effects of these earlier forces and the degree to which 
the societal unit submits to them are significantly affected by the 
unit’s collective decisions and efforts. And, toa degree, the unit 
participated and Participates in shaping the environment that, in 


turn, “shapes” its internal makeup; it is not merely passively 
subject to that environment. 


In the next two sections, we explore the common levels of 
mobilisation and the ways in which they can be altered to make 
for more mobilized and more active societal units. A further step 
must be taken, however, for the mobilisation of one unit may be 
neutralized by that of others or blocked by the supra-unit, The 
last two sections, therefore, explore the relations among unit, 
inter-unit, and supra-unit mobilisation. It suffices to say here, by 
way of introduction, that the mobilisation of units (e.g., 
collectivities) does s 


Societies), though the scope and quality of this change depend on 
the specific inter-unit and inter-level relationships. 


, 


drawing on the assets of other units or supra-units. Second, while 
mobilisation may be aimed at a variety of goals, viewed as a 
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changing process the most relevant distinctions are between 
changing structure and changing boundaries and between 
changing the structure or boundaries of the mobilizing unit 
(self-change), of other units, or of the relations of the actors to 
each other. We shall see that there are systematic differences 
from this viewpoint, the most significant of which is that 
mobilisation for self-change is politically much more costly than 
mobilisation for changing others. Compare, for example, the 
mobilisation for social welfare goals to the mobilisation for war. 
But it is precisely such mobilisation for self-change which is the 
most necessary for activating a society, and, hence, it provides 
the focus for the following discussion. 


The levels of internal mobilisation: A Comparative Dimension 


The levels of mobilisation of pluralistic-modern societies and of 
most member-collectivities tend to be low. Most of the assets are 
controlled by individuals and micro-social units (such as 
families, friendship and peer groups) and not by society at large, 
society-wide organizations (such as armies and churches), or 
collectivities and their organizational arms. The average level of 
mobilisation seems to have increased only slightly since the 


advent of the post-modern period. 


These statements about the typical levels of mobilisation 
are a major way in which social science perceptions of society 
differ from those of common sense; the latter often (a) see the 
level of societal mobilisation as high, and (b) tend to view a low 
level of mobilisation as a sign of weakness if not of 
degeneration. The expression of the notion that societal 
mobilisation is at a high level is found., most clearly in 
conservative views of the welfare state. But even liberals (in the 
American sense of the term), who tend to favour a somewhat 
higher level of societal mobilisation, tend to believe that the 
existing level—e.g., about 15 to 20 per cent taxation of the 
GNP-is fairly high and that additional mobilisation has to be 
limited in scope and cautious in pace lest the economic, social, 
or political foundations of pluralistic societies be endangered. In 
a typical statement, the National Board of Amer ans for 
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Democratic Action, the only nation-wide liberal political 
organization in the United States, called, in December of 1966, 
for a $5 to $ 10 billion increase in federal spending on poverty, 
urban affairs, unemployment, and all other social welfare 
programs combined. 


The tendency to associate a low level of mobilisation with 
weakness or degeneration is well illustrated by the prevailing 
view of public opinion and information. It is frequently assumed 
that the public ought to be well informed on public matters and 
public opinion surveys which show that between a quarter and a 
half of the population lacks basic political information are 
viewed with alarm and a sense of loss and decline. Actually, so 
many polls have shown that the extent to which the public is 


informed about many public matters is limited, that this is to be 
viewed as “typical.” 


In June, 1952, two months before he was nominated as the 
Democratic Presidential candidate, Adlai Stevenson was 


the names of their Congressmen, and less than half knew which 
Party controlled Congress. 


We favour treating a given percentage of correct answers as 


a typical” base for information concerning most matters in 


which a public of a given country in a given historical 
period-particularly, d 


, then, would seem unusually high for most 


all a sign of social decay. 
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Again, it is seen as a weakness that many American labour 
unions cannot “deliver” more than approximately a third of their 
members’ votes for the presidential candidate they endorse. “ 
We suggest that a highly mobilized union is rare, and that it is 
more fruitful to compare actual levels of mobilisation to each 
other than to compare them to the abstract notion of a fully 
mobilized union. Thus, American labour unions which can 
“deliver” a third of their members’ votes might well have a 
higher capacity for mobilizing their members than most other 
voluntary associations. 


On most matters in most modern pluralistic societies (and, 
for the most part, in post-modern ones) most of the time, more 
assets are spent by the individual, his family, and his peer units 
than by any larger unit.” The percentage of the GNP that is taxed 
is a rough indicator of this ratio. In the United States, toward the 
end of the modern period, it was 13 per cent. In the post-modern 
period, it was only slightly higher-about 19 per cent. The ratios 
were about the same in “social democratic” countries, such as in 
the Scandinavian ones: In Sweden they were 14 per cent in 1938 
and 18 per cent in 1962. In short, most assets most of the time ` 
are not mobilized for collective usages, and, while this is a sign 
of passivity, it is by itself not a sign of social disintegration or 


entropy. 


Crisis mobilisation and the “permanent revolution” 

This section discusses the “surprising” increase in the capacity 
for societal action when the level of mobilisation is sharply 
increased, which occurs in crisis situations. Thus, when natural 
disasters occur, many communities show a capacity to rapidly 
construct large networks of public assistance. Typically, they use 
the mechanism of the redistribution of resource control, 
particularly in utilizing time which the citizens usually spend in 
private pursuits for public service. In the pre-mobilisation days 
of the mid-1950s, the civil rights movement in Chicago, a city of 
750,000 Negroes, could not raise $10,000 for the Urban League. 
NAACP meetings were attended by less than fifty people, and 
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usually no more than three or four of the three hundred Negro 
lawyers were willing to volunteer to work for the legal defense 
of victims of racial persecution. In the crisis period of 
1966-1967, much larger amounts of money and manpower were 
available. Social movements are relatively highly mobilized 
collectivities, war induces relatively highly mobilized societies 
but both are atypical, crisis mobilisations. 


It should be emphasized that while crisis-mobilisation is 
considerable in comparison to the “normal” mobilisation level of 
the average collectivity in a pluralistic society or to the 
mobilisation of these kinds of societies themselves, the level of 
mobilisation tends not to be high in an absolute sense. Thus, 
even if mobilisation in a crisis triples the amount of societal 
energy, no more than a third of the potential assets, manpower, 
and attention of the members may actually be mobilized. Quite 
often, the fraction is smaller. From 1960 to 1965, the American 
civil rights movement was greatly aided by a student movement 
in the North, but actually not more than 5,000 students out of 
more than 5,000,000—less than one in one thousand-were 
involved. Although the estimates of the number of students 
involved in the New Left—which gained increasing attention in 
the same period and affected university structure and 
organization—4 per cent, was considered high. 


Uprisings of “the people” or “the masses” to bring about 


changes in regimes have, as a rule, involved fewer than 5 per 
cent of the populati 


and a few other citi 


ina community of 
1964, to have had a 
ed the major part of 
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the Vietnam war before North Vietnam units intervened. The 
French Revolution was launched by as many as 80,000 persons 
only about 800 or 900 stormed the Bastille. 


The image of the popular uprising as involving “the” 
peasants, workers Negroes, oF colonial people is almost 
invariably inaccurate. The mass membership of the collestivities 
involved is usually only marginally active; while the level of 
mobilisation of this mass might double and triple during a crisis, 
the mobilisation is generally limited to some economic support 
and sympathy for the movement. Thus, the societal assets 
mobilized-those that energize such transformations as 
revolutictris, de-colonization, and wars of independence-are 
often only a small fraction of those potentially available. That is, 
major societal changes are propelled by small changes in the 
absolute level of mobilisation because they constitute sharp 
increases in the relative level of energy available. Thus, without 
approaching a level even approximating full mobilisation, there 
seems to be considerable leeway for a higher level of societal 
action. 


The main questions for the transformation toward an active 
society are whether or not societies can mobilize themselves and 
their member collectivities to high crisis-like if not higher, levels 
in non-crisis situations, and whether or not they can generate 
power for internal, self-transformations instead of exerting their 
wills on other societies. Further, can this level and kind of 
mobilisation be attained without generating so many 
counter-currents and so much alienation that the consensual base 
of society and values related to it will be undermined as the 
realization of the values expressed in the goals advanced is 
enhanced? In short, is a “permanent revolution,” a continual and 
authentic social-movement society, possible? 


From this viewpoint, post-modern societies are further 


from the level of mobilisation required by active societies than 
modern societies were from post-modern ones prior to the 
introduction of income taxes, social security systems, and 
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large-scale governmental staffs. All of these post-modern 
measures entail a level of mobilisation that would have seemed 
inconceivably high to most of the members of earlier 
generations. The active society requires the same (or a higher) 
level of mobilisation for self-transformation that post-modern 
pluralistic societies can maintain for external purposes. But an 
active society must be more authentically consensual, so that a 
high level of mobilisation will not produce a society that is as 
distorted as those which are war oriented or geared to the 
maximisation of production. 


Finally, mobilisation in an active society will have to be 
broad in scope as well as at a high level, i.e., it should not be 
focused around a few societal projects. In conversion terms, 
while non-active, pluralistic societies tend to mobilize partly by 
increasing their conversion ratios, they also focus their 
conversion patterns, i.e., they take energy away from other goals 


wantlessness of the poor.” 
are in themselves a means o 


sociological analysis. When they are accepted as valid 
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of collectivities and societies as are the internal struggles 
between the mobilizers and the unmobilized. These 
characteristics are less visible in charismatic movements, crises 
or confrontations, and are more visible in other, more common 
situations, but they are present in both. They are more evident in 
some social movements than in others but the basic features are 
universal. Hence, the focus of social analysis ought to be the 
relative and changing differences in mobilisation levels rather 
than the search for the utopia of a full, egalitarian, leader-less, 
consensual mobilisation. 


Structural differentiations a . 
At any given point in time, the collectivities of a society can be 


compared in terms of both their relative assets and their relative 
levels of mobilisation. Such a comparison leads to the concept of 
a mobilisation-structure which, it is well-established, is highly 
inegalitarian. Evidence in support of this statement is available 
although mainly in atomistic, individualistic terms. Milbrath, 
summarizing a large number of studies about pluralistic 
societies, especially the United States, at the onset of the 
post-modern period, stated that only about 4 or 5 per cent of the 
American adult population is active politically (holds office, 
solicits funds for a political purpose, contributes time to a 
campaign, and so forth). “About 10 per cent make monetary 
contributions, about 13 per cent contact public officials, and 
about 15 per cent display a button or sticker. Around 25 to 30 
per cent try to proselyte others to vote a certain way, and from 
40 to 70 per cent perceive political messages and vote in any 
given election. “About one-third of the American adult 
population can be characterised as politically apathetic or 
passive; in most cases, they are unaware, literally, of the political 
part of the world around them. 

For macro-sociological analysis, it is essential to take into 
account that the passive, semi-active, and active members of a 
society are very unevenly distributed among the member 
collectivities and among the sub-collectivities which constitute a 
collectivity. Studies for practically all pluralistic societies show 
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that collectivities whose members are more affluent, prestigious, 
and educated also have a higher ratio of active and semi-active 
members and seem to be more active collectively. Data for 
differences -among subcollectivities within collectivities, such as 
upper-working class versus working class in tofo or urban 
workers versus workers in toto, are somewhat less abundant but 
almost equally unanimous. 


As the mobilisation of a societal unit encompasses not only 
its economic resources but also its membership-both as 
manpower and in terms of their psychological assets we can say 
that the extent to which a collectivity or society marshals itself, 
or commits itself, is at stake. This capacity is in part determined 
by the unit’s position in the societal stratification structure. Units 
which are low in assets tend to be less in command of 
themselves than those which have more assets, because the 
power of the higher units is used not only to counteract the 
power of the lower units but also to constrain their levels of 
mobilisation and, hence, their capacity to generate additional 
power as well. That is, there is a degree of parallelism between 
the mobilisation and the stratification structures. This parallelism 
seems to exist because (1) societal units higher in stratification 
position tend to be more mobilized, since being high in this 
Structure seems to facilitate mobilisation and (2) because those 
less mobilized tend to be kept low in the stratification structure. 


There is a tendency to view the stratification position as a 
cause and the level of mobilisation as resulting from it. In 
contrast, we wish to stress the interaction effect of the two 
factors. This effect is particularly evident when new collectivity 
or society-wide movements rise. These often entail the 
mobilisation of heretofore less mobilized or unmobilized 
collectivities or societies, which are often relatively low in the 
stratification structure. As there then are both mobilized and 
unmobilized units which are low in the structure, being low in 
Stratification in itself explains only in part the level of 
mobilisation. Further, the level of mobilisation can be increased 
before a significant change in stratification position occurs. 
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Mobilisation is more likely to be initiated if one or more of the 
following conditions is met: (a) if a stratification imbalance has 
been created due to an increase in one kind of assets but not in 
other kinds—e.g., an increase in utilitarian but not in normative 
assets (nouveau riche); (b) if a decrease in one or more kinds of 
assets has occurred, whether it is balanced or not (downward 
mobility); and (c) when external elites-either from a more 
mobilized collectivity of the same society (e.g., the middle-class 
leaders of early labour movements) or from a different society 
help to launch the process. We turn now from the exploration of 
the level of mobilisation and the structural conditions related to 


it to the study of the process itself. 


Mobilisation as an intra-unit process 
In what ways does an internal mobilisation process start, evolve, 


and mature? An important factor in answering this question is 
the unit’s level of mobilisation at the point at which a new 
mobilisation drive is initiated. For highly mobilized units, 
“ceiling effects” are to be expected and retard the extent of 
‘additional mobilisation. Most units most of the time, though, are 
only slightly affected by this factor, because their levels of 
mobilisation are far from high. So far as these units are 
concerned, the main difference is between those which are 
mobilized in part and those which are largely unmobilized. The 
drive to increase the mobilisation of the first kind of unit is of 
little analytic interest, as previous mobilisations tend to provide 
the instruments, procedures, and experience upon which to build 
later drives. A new set of decrees or taxes or an increase in the 
draft quota are cases in point. Of much more interest is the 
mobilisation of collectivities or societies which are largely 
unmobilized. 

A part of the study of such units concerns the pre-disposing 
conditions which usually change in favour of mobilisation in the 
period preceding its initiation. The average levels of income and 
education tend to rise in the preceding decades (though not 
necessarily in the very last years before a mobilisation drive is 
launched; actually, interruptions of such trends often trigger 
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mobilisation). It is these predisposing factors which are usually 
stressed in the collectivistic approach. We seek to emphasize that 
while such changes in the pre-conditions do enhance the 
possibility that a mobilisation drive will be launched, they do not 


determine whether or not it will be initiated: they are auxiliary 
but not sufficient conditions. 


A factor which often does spark the drive is the presence 
of an external elite (or elites); intellectuals, students, clergy, and 
foreign elites are especially likely catalytic agents. But, again, 
the spark must ignite an internal force before the process takes 
off. What can be said about this internal process? Here, we stress 
the role of personal and collective projects as providing the 
internal stimulus, followed by a slow chain-reaction from one 
sub-collectivity to additional and more encompassing ones, 
guided by internal leadership and organizations. 


The following discussion of these factors draws on an 
accumulation or “value-added” model.” That is, we first discuss 
the factor which initiates a large number of processes. Only a 
sub-set takes-off from every such initiation. For those processes 
which do take-off, we ask: What is added? Of all Y processes 
that both were initiated and have taken-off, only a sub-set 
expands to encompass a relatively large sub-section of the 
unmobilized assets of a societal unit, We then ask: What is 
added at this round to those processes? 


As a full model must also explore the causes of the failures, 
the processes which did not take-off or expand, we turn to those 
following our discussion of the factors involved in successful 
mobilisations. The factors which make for a successful 
mobilisation drive are treated as if they relate to each other both 
in a Guttman-scale manner—in that if the latter factors are 
present, the earlier ones are expected to be present too, and in an 
€ver-narrowing cone-shaped sequence of filters—in that there 
are more processes which pass through the first filter than 


through the second, and more that pass through the second than 
through the third. 
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Projects and mobilisation take-off 
The take-off stage of an internal mobilisation is often marked by 


increasing numbers of collective projects. A project is a 
concerted effort which entails the focusing of energy and a 
comparatively intensive and guided activity oriented toward 
specific tasks. A village may make its project the building of a 
school or the provision of illiterates with basic literacy skills 
within a year, But to maintain a school system or to educate is 
Not a project; it is a set of activities. In principle, a project may 
be personal, microscopic, or macroscopic; it may use energy 
which was already mobilized or serve as a mobilisation effort. 
Here, we are interested in projects which typically indicate the 
take-off stage of the mobilisation of a heretofore largely 


unmobilized societal unit. 


Projects tend to entail mobilisation (at least in terms of a 
focusing of the conversion pattern) because they involve a higher 
expenditure of energy than the ongoing activities. The 
Montgomery bus boycott and the Boston Tea Party were typical 
projects. Hence, the double interest in projects: As a form of 
mobilisation and as preparing a unit for further mobilisation. 
are primarily a means of 


While projects have a cost, they ans ¢ 
their importance lies in 


tapping new, heretofore latent, assets, 
that they, like other catalytic agents, may release much more 
energy than they themselves can use or command. This is more 
than a mere analogy. There are two reasons that a project may 
act as a societal catalyst. First, the “walls” which kept the 
members and elites of a low collectivity from mobilizing may be 
“psychological,” and the projects-which test them-show that they 
are “unreal” and thus dispel them, releasing the blocked energy. 
For example, the members of the elites of a low collectivity may 
hesitate to challenge the elites of a higher one because of the 
severe deprivations they experienced in the past when they, 
engaged in such a challenge. If a project shows that these pa 
experiences are no longer predictive of the future or wert 
misinterpreted, considerable mobilisation may follow. Or, the: 
constraints may be “real” but their power may be overestimated} : 
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a project may suffice to remove them. Sometimes, the walls of 
Jericho do tumble at the sound of a trumpet. Finally, in those 
cases in which the constraints do prove too powerful and 
unyielding, projects may build collective consciousness of these 
constraints and, thus, launch—although, in themselves, not 
provide for—a macroscopic effort to overcome them. Of course, 
not all projects succeed in any of these terms; structural factors 
do set limits. Our discussion seeks to explain that which occurs 
when projects do have a mobilizing effect. 


Historians of social movements or of societal mobilisations 
often begin their stories in an earlier time in which the ideas that 
later served a particular mobilisation drive or project were 
formed or the first cells that later formed the nucleus of a 
movement were organized; they start the story of the movements 
at their initiation rather than at their take-off stage. But there are 
many more ideas in the social air in any one period and many 
more cells are formed than mobilisation drives launched which 
have a societal consequence. However, the launching of a 
project, especially an accumulative and expanding sequence of 
projects, often indicates that the stage has been reached at which 
ideas and small elites begin to gain a social base on which more 
encompassing mobilisation drives may be built. Although 
encompassing mobilisation is still far from inevitable, after such 
projects, it is more likely to occur. 


The projects which lead to mobilisation take-offs are often 
more readily identifiable in the history of collectivities than of 
societies; the former, being less institutionalized, have to rely 
more on the formation of new organizations. But major 
mobilisation drives of societies-that is, drives that transform the 
levels of mobilisation-are often marked by a mobilizing event (or 
set of events), whether it be the Pearl Harbor attack on the 
United States in 1941 for the American war effort or the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia in 1948 for the mobilisation 
of several West European societies into the subsequent NATO 


effort.” While at first it might seem that projects are planned by 
social movements whereas mobilizing events “occur” in 
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societies, the difference is one of degree rather than 
dichotomous. Thus, the civil rights movement was, at most, only 
partially aware, at the initiation of the Montgomery bus boycott, 
of the take-off nature of this project, and the United States 
government over-dramatized the expansionist tendencies of the 
Soviet Union in 1948 to enhance American mobilisation. 


Projects entail an internal change in the mobilizing units 
because they generate new personal and collective commitments. 
There is growing evidence that the most effective way to commit 
a person is for him to act, to participate, in a “sample” of the 
intended line of action. Under conditions which are far from 
Specified, that which is at first a minor commitment may 
gradually expand in scope and intensity. Other personal changes 
than an increase in emotional commitment are involved: 
Consciousness of the political map and news grows; some 
resources are shifted from personal to collective use; the pattern 
of the consumption of time is altered—e.g., from the pool room 
and the neighbourhood bar to participation in a social movement. 
It is our impression that not only do very few of the student 
activists who participate in political projects take part in panty 
taids, goldfish swallowing, and telephone booth stuffing, but 
also that in the months and years in which political projects are 
More common, the incidence of a-political, expressive, 
tension-releasing activities is lower than when political projects 


are less common. 

This would suggest that some shifting from one kind of 
activity to another occurs. This shifting seems not to mean that 
the leaders of tension-releasing activities become the leaders of 
Political projects, but that they do become participants in these 


projects, which suffices, we suggest, to reduce the frequency of 
the so-called “rowdy” activities. The same may hold for deviant 
activities, Closely related are the changes in interaction patterns, 
since not all members are mobilized to the same degree at the 
Same time, we expect that the more mobilized members will tend 
toward higher interaction with other more mobilized people and 


avoid interaction with less activated ones. 
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Chain reaction 

Although projects may be necessary for moving the mobilisation 
process of a previously unmobilized societal unit from the 
initiation to the take-off stage, they are not expected to suffice, 
under most circumstances, to mobilize broadly even a 
collectivity and certainly not a society. Many mobilisation 
processes have taken off for a short time, lost momentum, and 
been extinguished after a period of heightened activities; 
mobilisation then returns toward the old level. 


In those sub-sets of processes from which a more 
encompassing, macroscopic, and permanent mobilisation results, 
the process follows the pattern of a slow chain reaction. When 
a passive collectivity or society is activated through a 
mobilisation process, the process resembles the conversion of a 
poorly combustible material rather than of a highly volatile one. 
In other words, the process is relatively slow and there is almost 
never the simultaneous activation of all or even of the majority 
of the sub-units of any societal unit. Or, to put it differently, 
collectivities on the move do not move frontally, with all or most 
of their members in roughly the same position like an attacking 
platoon; rather, the members differ in the extents of their 
activation with some sub-units more activated than others. 
Mobilisation, as we see it, is usually not a mass situation in 
which a charismatic leader activates a large body of men more 
or less simultaneously, like a match set to gasoline. Rather, the 
Process is similar to lighting heavy, damp, wooden logs. If the 
projects are the societal matches, they will ignite the conversion 
process only in a few limited sub-units, and Only if some 
relatively more volatile twigs are available. That is, some elites 
or some relatively more educated or self-conscious or 
unbalanced sub-units are the first to be activated. Even when 
these are highly mobilized—i.e., yield a relatively high amount 
of energy for the collective action-other sub-units of the same 
societal unit are merely beginning to “warm up” and to be 
mobilized to a lower degree, while many others are still largely 
passive. On those occasions in which the process of conversion 
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is continued, the ratio of the sub-units activated to those left 
relatively or completely passive slowly increases. Descriptive 
accounts of such processes are available even in the daily press. 
For instance, of the approximately 2,000 colleges and 
universities in the United States, the student bodies of only a few 
followed the 1964 Berkeley Free Speech Movement with similar 
movements; another few engaged in smaller projects, a 
somewhat larger sub-set actively re-examined student-faculty 
and student-administration relations without engaging in any 
projects, a still larger sub-set devoted increased attention to the 
issue, and the remaining ones were barely affected. 


The sequences which this process of gradual and uneven 
mobilisation follows are as yet unspecified: Which elites and 
sub-collectivities are mobilized earlier and which later? In which 
situations does the process advance rather than exhaust itself? 
Under what conditions does a backlash ensue? In short, the 
details of societal chain reactions are yet to be explored. 


Another main point for which the thermodynamic analogy 
holds is that the activation of some sub-units has a 
similar-though usually, at least, initially, a smaller-effect on a 
sub-set of the other sub-units; that is, activated sub-units have a 
catalytic role. A full study of the relative efficacy of various 
catalytic agents under various environmental conditions for the 
mobilisation of different kinds of societal units should be as 
much a part of societal analysis as it is of thermodynamics. It 
follows from the above discussion that we expect mobilisation to 
be an elitist process. There is not one elite and a mass of 
followers but rather several elites, semi-elites, and various 
sub-collectivities activated to varying degrees, some of whom 


are more mobilized than others but not as mobilized as the elites, 


as well as various groups of more passive sympathizers, 


onlookers, and occasional contributors. 


The mobilisation struggle r 
The capacity of a societal unit to act and its historical impact 


depend considerably on the outcome of the internal struggle 
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between the mobilizers and the unmobilized members of a unit, 
a struggle which is evident in practically all major mobilisation 
processes. The Cecil B. De Mille version of history has the 
Slaves “rise.” Actually, if and when such an uprising occurs, it 
usually follows many years of mobilisation efforts, during which 
an internal leadership is slowly built up and expanded and the 
mobilizing sub-units gain in members and sympathizers; even at 
the end of such a process, the attention, loyalties, and utilitarian 
assets of the members are unevenly tapped. Mobilisation is, thus 
layer to another but tarely encompasses all of them or progresses 
very rapidly precisely because of this internal struggle. 


The struggle takes place because, in principle, some if not 
all of the sub-units and their members are opposed to releasing 
assets at their command to other goals and to the mobilizing unit, 
and even when goals are shared, there are differences in the 
views of the means to be applied and the pace at which 
mobilisation is to proceed, and so on. While in part these 
differences are resolved through various consensus-formation 
mechanisms, in part their resolution almost invariably involves 
the exercise of power of one kind or another by the mobilizers 
against those members who impede the expansion of the process. 


In a period of crisis, the societal unit gains an additional 
action capacity, as each sub-unit moves up several notches on 
the mobilisation scale; supporters of the action augment their 


contributions, volunteers work harder and longer, the elites 


increase their efforts, and usually passive sub-units are partially 
activated. But t 


hese factors reduce the extent of the internal 
differentiation of the mobilisation structure only to a limited 
degree, and even in crises, the struggle between those who seek 
higher levels of mobilisation and those who are relatively 
passive continues. Thus, for instance, even at the height of a 
struggle for national independence, many sub-collectivities wish 
to proceed more slowly and take fewer risks. The differentiation 
may be in the other direction-with some sub-collectivities 
seeking more activation than those in control of the 


collectivity-wide organizations—but the differences remain in 
any case. 
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The role of organizations in the mobilisations of collectivities 
Internal mobilisation can proceed under the control of external 
elites, but the more external the control, the lower the level of 
mobilisation reached, the less encompassing the process in terms 
of the sub-collectivities and the facets of their activities 
mobilized, and the higher the cost of mobilisation. These 
disadvantages occur because external elites tend to be less 
responsive than internal elites. Moreover, mobilisation take-off 
is often associated with the internalization of control-that is, the 
shifting of control from external elites to internal ones. This 
holds for such mobilisations as the European labour movement 
in which control shifted from middle-class leaders to workers, 
colonial independence movements in which native elites 
superseded foreign ones, the Zionist movement in which control 
shifted from Jews in the Diaspora to Jews in Palestine, and many 
other processes. 

Another relevant subject is the change from one kind of 
elite to another with the mobilisation take-off. Theoretically, the 
same elite may control both a pre-mobilisation and a 
post-mobilisation unit as well as the mobilisation processes. In 
practice, however, few elites seem to show sufficient flexibility 
in their steering capacities, communities-of assumptions, and 
personalities; a change of elites is commonly associated with the 
mobilisation take off. Since in some cases this entails a 
radicalisation of the mobilisation while in others it leads to its 
moderation, the causes, patterns, and consequences of these 
changes of elites need yet to be explored. 


Elites are often the heads of organizations, or, conversely, 
organizations are the arms of elites. Organizations are a major 
tool of the process of mobilisation and a major instrument 
through which collectivities “fix” the higher levels of control 
obtained in the process. Organizations-their elites, staffs, power 
hierarchies, and communication networks-usually constitute the 
most mobilized sub-unit of a collectivity. Viewed dynamically, 
this means that the act of organizing a previously unorganized 
collectivity or sub-collectivity tends to entail an increase in its 
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level of mobilisation, even though organizations rarely 
encompass more than a small fraction of the collectivities they 
“represent.” The launching of new political parties or new labour 
unions are typical examples of such organizational 
mobilisations. 


Rarely is the mobilisation of a collectivity controlled by 
one organization, even though a society is frequently mobilized 
by one state. On the collectivity level, as a rule, the initial 
mobilisation is carried out by two or more organizations. While 
this may seem redundant and wasteful, especially as these 
organizations tend to be in conflict with each other, it should be 
noted that these organizations tend to differ in their recruitment 
bases in terms of the sub-units of the same collectivity on which 
they draw. Frequently, some appeal more to lower 
sub-collectivities and some to higher ones in the same broad 
stratification layer, in terms of the average education of the 
membership, the members’ psychological orientations etc. There 
is much reason to believe that if there were only one 


organization, the mobilisation would be lower and less 
encompassing. 


Relations between the various organizations which 
mobilize the same collectivity, aim for the same basic 
transformation, and face the same external Opposition are 
frequently marked by strain and conflict as well as by a low level 
of and a difficult coordination. This holds for labour movements 


peace movements independence movements, and religious 
movements. 


The considerable analytic similarities in the strains between 
the militant and the moderate organizations in these varying 
movements and historical, societal, and cultural contexts are 
rarely observed by the participants and often ignored by 
observers. The lack of coordination, the energy consumed by 
conflicts “within the movement,” and the charges of passivity 
and timidity on the one hand and of irresponsibility and a lack 
of appeal to a broad base on the other are frequently presented 
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as problems idiosyncratic to particular movements.” From the 
viewpoint of sociological analysis, such strains and conflicts 
among the organizational arms of any mobilizing collectivity 
should be “routine” and expected. What is of interest and in need 
of study are the differences in the extent of this conflict. 
Secondly, efforts to eliminate these strains and conflicts are 
futile, and, at least to a degree, from the viewpoint of the actors 
involved, these strains are “functional.” On balance, they seem 
to enhance mobilisation and to reduce counter-mobilisation. The 
squabbles between “left” Communists and “right”. Communist 
Parties in Kerala, India, did not prevent both parties from 
increasing their share of the vote and from gaining jointly a 


majority of the State Assembly, in 1967. 


The disparate organizations which activate any one 
collectivity also tend to differ in the degrees of commitment they 
require-that is, in the levels of mobilisation they require the 
sub-units they mobilize to reach. Some organizations are more 
demanding than others-for instance, a religious order as 
compared to the Church, or a political movement as against a 
political party. The divergent organizations provide legitimation 
for different levels of mobilisation, thus allowing individuals 
who seek higher levels of commitment to be recruited without 
imposing the same standards on those who are only willing to 
participate less intensively and whose support would be lost if 
every member who wanted to participate in the mobilisation had 
to do so at a high level of intensity. 

Some members are interested primarily in political action, 
while others are concerned with economic action; some members 
seek to join moderate organizations and would not join a radical 
one and vice versa; still other members belong to both radical 
and moderate organizations, some of which are political while 
others are economic. As the commitments of the members in 
each organization are frequently ideological, too great an extent 
of interorganisational coordination and cooperation would 
antagonize some of the members of each of the organizations. 
Under these conditions, two or more organizations which are in 
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some conflict with each other may mobilize more members than 
one “united” organization or two well-coordinated organisations. 
Furthermore, a measure of conflict among organizations tends to 
enhance the members’ loyalty and engagement. It does not 
follow, however, that the greater the number of organizations, 
the higher the level of mobilisation; there is a sharply declining 
marginal utility once there are more than two organizations. But 
two disparate organizations seem to mobilize a collectivity more 
effectively than one, and three are probably more effective than 


two, though in the latter case, the marginal gain is probably 
considerably smaller. 


The multi-organizational character of mobilizing 
collectivities also seems functional for the limiting of 
counter-mobilisation. Here, the key variables seem to be the 
scope and intensity of the internecine conflict. The less total the 
conflict, the fewer the losses entailed and the higher the gains 
which are often attained. The following historical instance 
illustrates this point; scores of others could be provided. In the 
1940s, the British, as the colonial power in Palestine, faced two 
major underground organizations, one broadly based and 
moderate (Hagana) and the other much more narrowly based and 
militant (Irgun). The two organizations were in conflict. They 
criticized each other venomously; in some instances, the Hagana 
informed the British police of activities of the Irgun, and the 
Irgun provoked the British in ways and situations opposed to 
Hagana policy. It was widely believed by members of both 
organizations that they would have been much more effective 
had there been no such inter-organizational conflict, and various 
attempts were made at reconciliation and unification. In 
retrospect, however, it seems that the British were considerably 
hampered by these two facets of the Israeli independence 
movement. Liberal public opinion throughout the world and in 
Britain itself supported the moderates. When the Irgun engaged 
in an “extremist” act which otherwise might have brought 
massive British retaliation, the Irgun members hid in the 
community at large, which had basically moderate Hagana 
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sympathies. With few exceptions, British forces found it difficult 
and politically unwise (because of external public opinion and 
the fear of encouraging the moderates to become more militant) 
to constitute harsher police measures against the community at 
large. Thus, It-gun and Hagana could both function, with one 
increasing the costs and casualties of the colonial regime, and 
the other-while, of course, also participating in the anti-colonial 
strife-maintaining the all-important support of “third” parties 
(“world” public opinion) and deterring harsher counter- 
measures. (The situation is somewhat analogous to a guerrilla 
movement’s having a sanctuary across the border). The harsher 
the opponent and the less reluctant he is to treat the moderates 
that shield the militants as if they were militants themselves, the 
smaller the advantages of inter-organizational diversity and 
conflict for the mobilisation of a collectivity. However, even the 
Nazis in their occupation of Europe, could not completely escape 
the negative (from their viewpoint) effects of the division 
between local moderates and militants in the occupied 
communities. 


The limits of mobilisation PE . 
In short, the generally low level of mobilisation, its slow and 


uneven (or elitist) nature, and the functional aspects of 
inter-organizational diversity, strain, and conflict seem to be 
three universal features of the mobilisation of social movements. 


cost; that is, some energy is 
expended in increasing the level of mobilisation to bring about 
the entailed changes in the structure of the unit. Moreover, under 
most conditions, mobilisation has a rising marginal cost. We 
expect that the transfer of each additional segment of sub-unit 
assets to unit control costs significantly more than the transfer of 
the preceding segment. And, a societal unit’s ability to mobilize 
is limited by the fact that, after mobilisation reaches a given 
level (to be determined empirically), any additional increase will 
cost more than the gains in assets that may be achieved and, 
| rather than increase the unit’s action capacity. 


Mobilisation itself has a 


hence, will curtai 
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This is the so to speak absolute limit of mobilisation; beyond this 
level, it become self-contradictory. Many barriers are 
encountered, though, well before the absolute limit is 
approached. 


Mobilisation barriers affect many societal situations. For 
instance, they limit the amount of taxes a government can levy 
by entailing rising administrative costs and, more importantly, 
rising citizens’ resistance. Similarly, the extent of the 
psychological mobilisation of members of totalitarian regimes is 
limited by the fatigue, boredom, and resistance generated by 
excessive attempts to indoctrinate. The fruitfulness of the 
concept of mobilisation barriers is illustrated in that when it is 
projected onto processes not previously explored in these terms, 
it alerts us to analytically parallel phenomena. For instance, there 
seems to be a barrier to the mobilisation of political support in 
election campaigns. As new and “floating” votes are or seem to 
be exhausted, the mobilisation of additional voters entails an 
appeal to members of the Opposition by a campaigning party, 
which, in turn, often leads to the dilution of the party’s program 
and image. If this is continued, a point is reached at which more 
voters of the mobilizing party are lost than voters of the 
Opposition are gained. Even before this point is reached, parties 


encounter the rising costs” of appealing to the voters of other 
parties. 


While every societal unit encounters mobilisation barriers, 
these barriers differ among cultures and historical periods. In 
general, totalitarian societies can mobilize more easily and can 
remain relatively more mobilized for a longer period of time than 
pluralistic ones. Modern societies are more mobilized than were 
most previous societies and developed nations are more 
mobilized than developing ones. These differences can be 
roughly measured by the percentage of the GNP the governments 
use, the percentage of the manpower employed or drafted by the 
governments, and the intensity of the identification with the 
nation or with national bodies as against the identification with 
sub-units. For these comparisons to be more accurate, 
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differences in costs as well as in the amount of energy mobilized 
must be taken into account. To state that a barrier is different in 
two kinds of societies or in two periods in the same society is to 
suggest that the levels of mobilisation attained are significantly 
different though the costs vary to the same degree. 


External mobilisation: inter- and supra-unit relations 

We have explored the ways in which a societal unit, under a 
given set of conditions, raises its level of mobilisation. But the 
analysis of the degree to which such internal mobilisation leads 
to an increased capacity to act must take into account the 
mobilizing unit’s relations to other units in the same situation 
and to the supra-units of which it is a member. While there are 
common types of societal situations in which the relatively 
limited mobilisation of one societal unit resulted in a major 
transformation-many instances of decolonisation, for 
example-there is another category of situation in which the 
opposite relationship prevails: A relatively high level of 
mobilisation of one societal unit yields little societal change. The 
question becomes: Under what conditions does the mobilisation 
of a unit lead toward an increased capacity to change other units 
and itself? 

d the macroscopic significance for societal 
action of intense mobilisation as compared to the significance of 
other, particularly external, factors. This is most evident in an 
analytically pure situation in which the actor and the system 
under study are the same—i.e., there are no supra-unit 
constraints. The United States in the last generation of the 
modern period approximated this analytic situation. Many 
societal actors, though, are members of systems in which they 
are bound, to a much larger degree, to other units and into 
supra-units. A study of the effects of the mobilisation of such 
units is incomplete without taking into account their relations to 


other units and to the supra-units. 


This is the case for two related reasons: (a) The 
sation of a unit increases its power and, thus, by 


We have stresse 


mobili 
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definition, changes the power of some other units. To understand 
the new relations created by mobilisation, it is necessary to 
understand the preceding relations. For example, the rising role 
of the right and the center in France under De Gaulle’s regime 
must be viewed against the background of their pre-1958 relative 
weakness vis-a-vis the left. (b) At the same time, the 
mobilisation of a unit tends, by itself, to have effects on the 
mobilisation of other units and supra-units, and, thus, in order to 
analyse the results of the efforts of any one unit, not only must 
the unit’s relations to other units be studied, but also the effects 


of the changes in the internal state of one unit on the internal 
States of the others, 


Inter-unit effects: counter-mobilisation 

First, the action effects of the mobilisation drive of one unit 
depend considerably on the degree to which this drive triggers 
counter-mobilisations in other units in the Same system or 
Situation, which seek to neutralize the new power of the 
mobilizing unit or to block its intended self-changes. Of course, 
other Processes are simultaneously Operative which affect both 
the relations among and the relative power of the various units. 
But there is no reason to believe that these other factors-which 


‘ations at Berkeley; while this 
attention, it was not quite the 
d, since most of the attention 
mobilisation 74 percent of those asked 


expressed disapproval of the demonstrations. 
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Increases in the action capacity of a unit are determined by 
the net amount of its mobilisation-that is, by the results of its 
mobilisation minus the results of the counter-mobilisation(s) it 
triggered. A universal strategic problem of mobilizing units is 
finding modes of mobilisation that will trigger as little 
counter-mobilisation as possible or at least less “static” than the 
unit itself can gain in “dynamics.” This is by no means always 
accomplished. For instance, the Soviet Union’s production of 
new intercontinental missiles in the late 1950s was perceived by 
influential groups in the United States as creating a “missile 
gap,” which, in turn, helped to bring about an American 
counter-mobilisation much larger than the initial Soviet effort. 
The student burning of draft cards in 1965 to draw the public’ s 
attention to their objections to United States policy in Vietnam 
motivated demonstrations in support of the policy and adamant 
rejection of the students’ critique of the war. In the following 
weeks, the percentage of Americans supporting greater 
involvement in Vietnam significantly increased. Gallup asked a 
national sample of Americans: If a candidate for Congress in 
your district advocated sending a great many more men to 
Vietnam, would You be more inclined or less inclined to vote for 
him?” In September, 1965, before the demonstrations, 33 per 
cent said they would be more inclined. By mid-November, this 
had risen to 46 per cent. Other answers to similar questions 


showed the same basic response. 


Counter-mobilisation also encompasses organizational 
aspects; when labour organized itself nationally, the 
manufacturers responded by forming nation-wide manufacturers’ : 
associations. Independence movements often paralleled colonial 
administrations, and the boundaries of many new African nations 
remain the arbitrary boundaries initially drawn by the colonial 


Powers. 


Inter-unit mobilisation A 
There are almost always more than two actors in a system. 


Often, the actors are not only, at least initially, advocates and 
proponents but include “third parties,” uncommitted units who 
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are potential allies of the mobilizing sides. As a rule, the 
outcome of the mobilisation drive of any one unit cannot be 
determined or explained unless the actions and reactions of these 
other units are studied. 


In surprisingly many cases, the units least involved in a 
conflict have the greatest amount of power over its outcome, 
because they are more powerful than any of the actors directly 
involved; they exert a major make-weight effect; or, while weak, 
they consitute the main “floating” vote which the sides can hope 
to gain. Quite often, when we explore the reasons that a 
particular mobilisation drive was much more successful than 
others, the unit which prevailed was not the actor who mobilized 
more of his own assets or kept his opponent(s) least mobilized 
but was the one who mobilized the most help from other units— 


ie., in effect, made the greatest use of other units’ assets to 
energize a course of action he favoured. 


Israel’s successful anti-colonial effort in 1948 cannot be 
understood without taking into account the support of American 
Jewry; India’s independence must be studied in relation to the 
Support of the British Labour Party; the initiation of a southern 
civil rights movement Probably would have been much weaker 
without the Support of northern liberals: and a study of the 
Puerto Rican “boot strap” development must include the role of 
North American capital, New York City relief laws, and United 
States {ax concessions, Historical accounts, especially those 
written by members of the acting units, tend to underplay the 
allies’ role and to exaggerate that of the actor. 


The significance of allies often rests in the fact that they 
command 


support of the Labour Party, his non-violent techniques would 
have been much less effective. 
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Supra-unit mobilisation 

When the units are members of a supra-unit-for -instance, when 
the actors are collectivities and the supra-unit is a society, 
especially one that is organized by a state-the side(s) which 
mobilizes the supra-unit is much more likely to prevail than 
those which do not, especially in the post-modern period. The 
state commands an increasingly larger amount of coercive, 
utilitarian, and even normative assets and power, both legitimate 
and illegitimate, than most other units. The significance of the 
changing support of the federal government in the civil rights 
movement in the South illustrates this point. It is true that, in 
part, the direction the government took reflects that of the 
various member units of the American society; as the civil rights 
movement lost societal support in 1966, its Federal support also 
declined, But, to a degree, the state has an autonomous and 
mobilizing effect of its own, reflecting its institutionalized 
values, its leadership, and its interest groups. And the very large 
amount of power it has provides a focus for the struggle among 
the member collectivities: Mobilizing its “alliance” becomes 
increasingly important in these kinds of systems. In contrast, 
unit, ally, and counter-mobilisation increase in relative 
significance when the supra-unit is weak, as is illustrated by the 


1966 tribal warfare in Nigeria. 


Transforming the supra-unit structure i 
So far, we have explored the process of mobilisation from the 


viewpoint of a mobilizing unit-its internal efforts, its 
mobilisation of allies, the counter-currents it generates, and the 
role a supra-unit may play. We now take the viewpoint of a 
supra-unit whose member units are mobilizing to change not so 
much themselves as the structure of the supra-unit of which they 
are members. To avoid an excessively abstract discussion, we 
assume for the balance of this section that the units are 
collectivities which are organized in varying degrees, while the 
supra-unit is a society that is sufficiently integrated to constitute 
a viable entity. The mobilisation of the other kind of supra-units 


is explored in the next section. 
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The mobilisation of one or more collectivities, it seems, 
must often precede the introduction of significant changes either 
in their inter-relations or in the society’s structure. The reason 
seems to be that existing societal structures have a stratification 
and a political, an ideological and a power base. The actor who 
Seeks to initiate change usually must support his action with 
power that is greater than his share in the existing structure. 
Hence, mobilisation usually must precede transformation. 


Excluded from this generalization are (a) changes in factors 
which are trivial from a societal viewpoint, such as in the 
fashions of the consumption of cultural items; (b) 
institutionalized changes; and (c) mature changes, especially if 
they are overdue. That is, the demand for the change has been 
built up—i.e., was mobilized in earlier periods-and the factors 
which were retarding it have disappeared or have been 
weakened. But, we suggest, transformations of societies are not 
of these kinds and are often “premature.” Given the plurality of 
collectivities, the diversity of interests and viewpoints among 
them, and, above all, the tendency of those high in power to 
favour the existing structure—transformation requires 
considerable mobilisation among those who favour it. 


Attempts at transformations of societies do occur without 
sufficient unit or inter-unit mobilisation. Many collectivities are 
often poorly organized, have poor societal knowledge, and are 
likely to misjudge the power needed to bring about societal 
transformations. This leads to premature attempts at 
transformation, to change without adequate mobilisation. From 
this viewpoint, most Successful societal transformations can be 
Seen as the final attempt at change, following a series of futile 
or partially unsuccessful efforts in which the level of 
mobilisation was insufficient, Thus, 1905 may be viewed as a 
“trial run” for 1917 in the history of the Russian Revolution, and 
1776 as a “trial run” for 1789 in the history of American 
federation. Often, the “trial runs” are less intensive and 
encompassing than the subsequent actions and serve both to 
weaken the opponent and to increase the level of mobilisation of 
the transforming collectivities and their allies. 
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Still, it may be asked, will not the mobilisation of one or 
even of a coalition of collectivities be neutralized by others’, 
with the society’s placing its extra weight on the side of those 
who seek to preserve the existing societal structure? Three 
answers might be given: First, the collectivities which constitute 
a society are ina “mixed” conflict-cooperation relationship, and 
when some of the society’s goals are served, this increases the 
“payoffs” to all or most of the member units. The mobilisation 
of a collectivity may, hence, occur simultaneously with the 
mobilisation of a society. This took place in Britain in 1940, 


after Dunkirk. 


even when the relationship among the 


Secondly, 
collectivities is one of -conflict, the increased mobilisation of all 
society in that it increases 


of the collectivities transforms the 
participation, reduces alienation, and builds up commitment. A 


society whose members are more mobilized is more active, even 
if this entails a reducticn in the level of consensus and a rise in 
the amount of conflict. Democratization-the introduction of 
previously excluded members into a democratically constituted 
polity or the development of such a polity-entails such a 
mobilisation and seems to have the expected effects though, of 
course, only for those collectivities which the democratization 
encompasses and only to the degree that it is broad in scope and 
not only formal-political. For instance, though the mobilisation 
of Negro-Americans generated conflict, to the extent that the 
civil rights Movemert increased its democratization, it did 
increase the activation of the American society. 


Moreover, evel if the societal structure and polity do not 
become less rigid and more democratic, there is, in every 
society, some leeway, some slack, some options for even the 
lowest actors. If these are exercised in the direction of 
mobilisation, the objective situation is changed and the 
distribution of power is altered. This, in turn, often allows an 
additional increase in the assets of the lower collectivities and, 
hence, improvement in their mobilisation potential. Moreover, 
often the first actors to mobilize are not the lower collectivities 
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but the unbalanced ones which then involve the lower ones in the 
process, though usually not the lowest ones. 


Finally, as the various collectivities that constitute a society 
are unevenly mobilized at any point in time, changes in the 
levels of mobilisation of the various member collectivities 
invariably alter the relative mobilisation levels of the 
collectivities and, hence, their respective power and the society’s 
structure. For instance, a greater mobilisation of the lower 
collectivities—often the least mobilized ones, other things being 
equal-tends to make for a more egalitarian society. 


Thus, from the viewpoint of each collectivity, its 
mobilisation efforts and the external constraints upon them affect 
each other. Mobilisation uses whatever options the structure 
allows for changing it, and changing the structure can expand 
these options. Thus, the mobilisation of Negro-Americans in the 
early nineteen-sixties led to some reallocation of utilitarian 
assets, increased political representation, and so on, which, in 


turn, improved the conditions for the additional mobilisation of 
this collectivity. 


Such mu ual reinforcing processes frequently exhaust 
themselves before a tipping point in favour of transformation is 
reached. But after such a process, the members remain more 
committed and active, and-to the degree that the objective 
Situation has changed to allow for more activation-the 
collectivity is more in line with its socio-political context, and 
future mobilisations will be less difficult. Of course not every 
actor can be mobilized to do everything; the objective situation 
does set constraints, often narrow ones, which hold in check 
even the most mobilized actors. The question is one of relative 
emphasis. Our thesis is that (a) much can be gained by the 
self-mobilisation of an actor and by the mobilisation of others’ 
support for the actor’s goal or for joint and shared goals, and that 
(b) the actor’s capacity to be mobilized and to mobilize others is 
determined by external factors to a lesser extent than is often 
assumed. Under conditions which have been in part explored 
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above and which in part need specification in future research, 
projects trigger a chain reaction which leads a societal unit to 
exercise the relatively more active options within the range 
available under the given structural constraints, which, in turn, 
loosens these constraints. This may lead to societal 
transformation. And even when it does not, the stratification 
structure and polity of a mobilized collectivity and of a society 
whose collectivities have been mobilized are rarely the same as 
those of passive, pre-mobilized ones. 


The theory of societal guidance outlined here differs from 
the main functionalist theories not only in its greater concern 
with transformation as a process but also in its systematic 
concern with the sources of change with societal energy, assets, 
and power. It does not suffice to specify the norms which 
characterise a new societal pattern and to say, for instance, that 
industrialization requires an “achievement” orientation even if 
the socialisation and institutional patterns necessary for such an 
orientation are spelled out. We need to know the ways in which 
the “achievement-oriented classes did or may ,gain In power 
Over the ascribed classes or achieve their cooperation, changes 
which-assuming the initial weakness of the new classes-require 
a study of the sources of their new power. This leads, in part, to 
a study of changes in technology and in the societal 
environment; it also leads to the study of changes in the internal 
makeup of the achievement-oriented classes-above all, in their 
Capacity for mobilizing themselves and others. The concept of 
mobilisation, thus, ties asset and power analysis to the study of 
the sources and patterns of societal change and transformation. 


Supra-unit building NG r E 
When there is no supra-unit or when it is weak, unit-mobilisation 


drives may be aimed not at triggering the power of the supra-unit 
on the side of the unit or at transforming the supra-unit s 
structure, but at initiating Or strengthening the supra-unit; i.e., 
new energy will be invested to build up the supra-unit bonds. 
Modernization and unification are two processes which involve 
such mobilisation. Our purpose here is not to explore these 
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important processes in their own right but to relate them briefly 
to the general process of mobilisation. 


Mobilisation and modernization 

The concept of mobilisation is often encountered in discussions 
of modernization, in which it is widely associated with the 
transfer of the control of assets from collectivities (tribes, rural 
communities) to societies (often, national ones). The term is 
used to refer to the increased exposure to national mass media 
(such exposure increases the receptivity of the members of the 
society to the messages of a national government), to the shifting 
of the labour force from traditional to modern pursuits, to an 
increased level of education, to a loss of traditional religious 


orientations, and to a rise in the extent of secular political 
identification. 


The relation of modernization to mobilisation is obviously 
very close; it seems, however, fruitful not to use mobilisation as 
a synonym for modernization because we then have two terms 
for one process and none for the process referred to here as 
mobilisation. Also, many of the aspects of modernization do not 
involve mobilisation-for instance, the processes entailed in 
determining the usages of the assets made available by 
mobilisation, There are mobilisation processes that do not lead 
to modernization, as, for instance, when the assets built up are 
used for war or to finance territorial-political ambitions. Finally, 
some forms of mobilisation block rather than advance 
modernization; for instance, the increased mobilisation of 


traditional collectivities is often a major source of the resistance 
to modernization. 


One reason that the two concepts are occasionally treated 
as synonyms is that the same concrete process may serve both 
mobilisation and modernization. An increase in literacy, for 
example, may enhance the ability of a society to draw its 
population into national service and simplify the introduction of 
modern administrative or production techniques. But 
analytically, the two processes-an increase in the ratio of assets 
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under an actor’s control and the use of assets for 
modernization-are best kept separate. 


Several authorities seem to assume that mobilisation 
barriers are lower—i.e., the capacity to mobilize at a given cost 
is higher-the more disintegrated a traditional society. Dissolving 
traditional villages and weakening the bonds of extended 
families are viewed as prerequisites for the mobilisation of a 
population into a modern societal framework. Deutsch, for 
instance, first defines mobilisation as modernization: Social 
mobilisation is a name given to an overall process of change, 
which happens to substantial parts of the population in countries 
which are moving from traditional to modern ways of life. He 
then sees mobilisation as following an integration- 
disintegration-reintegration sequence: “ „social mobilisation can 
be defined, therefore, as the process in which major clusters of 


old social, economic and Psychological commitments are eroded 


or broken and people become available for new patterns of 


socialisation and behaviour. The hypothesis that mobilisation or 
modernization requires the disintegration of traditional social 
units deserves to be tested, but it should not be part of the 
definitions of the concepts. Moreover, it seems to us that the 
hypothesis is at most partially valid-that is, true under some 


circumstances. 
Some weakening of traditional ties and identifications 
probably enhances the mobilisation for modernization. A high 


level of integration consumes many assets and members’ 
ith the service of other goals. 


energies and, thus, competes wl 
Second, and more important, it makes transformation more 
difficult, as a high degree of cohesion is likely to obstruct the 
reconstruction which modernization requires. But by no means is 
the ability to modernize greater the more disintegrated and, 
hence, anomic the old structures have become. First, highly 
disintegrated collectivities or sub-collectivities have their own 
particular barriers to mobilisation. Their membership is hard to 
organize, lacks social discipline, and tends to be psychologically 
rigid and socially deviant, which makes the learning of new 
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behaviour patterns difficult and social control costly. For 
national projects, the mobilisation barriers of such units may be 
as considerable, if not higher, than those of traditional units. 
Second, traditional units can serve as effective foundations of 
mobilisation for modernization if they are transformed rather 
than disintegrated. Associational processes are a base on which 
to build mobilisation; if they are deficient, mobilisation-both in 
Opposition to and in favour of change-is more difficult than 
when they are stronger. 


An example might illustrate this point. Shortly after the 
State of Israel was founded, there was a wave of mass 
immigration from a large number of countries. The immigrants 
differed considerably in terms of their cultural backgrounds, 
levels of education, languages, and other such variables. The 
most effective way in which to integrate these immigrants 
rapidly into Israeli society, it was believed by Israeli authorities, 
was to dissolve the traditional groups and to “mix” the 
immigrants into such modern units as classrooms, army platoons, 
and new settlements. Unable to communicate with each other in 


and maintaining the grou 
leadership, 
rather than attempting to “ 


In some Cases, modernization may entail demobilisation 
rather than mobilisation, at least in the sense that fewer 
commitments to the collectivity are demanded and more leeway 
is allowed for Private initiative. The rise of Western industrial 
societies, especially those which grew from absolutist states, and 
the political liberalisation of the economies of communist 
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totalitarian societies have such demobilisation aspects. For 
currently developing countries, various levels of mobilisation 
and demobilisation might be combined, such as the mobilisation 
of the extended families and the demobilisation of castes. 


It is important to bear in mind that the concept of 
mobilisation ought always to refer to a particular unit or set of 
units, and that the mobilisation of one unit often constitutes the 
demobilisation of another. For example, at each point in time, an 
increase in the national control of utilitarian assets requires a 
decrease in the control of these assets by some other unit(s). It, 
therefore, is essential to keep the reference unit fixed “for any 


single study. 

The relationship between the rise of modern society and 
mobilisation further illustrates this point: A society may show 
many of the symptoms usually associated with the concept of 
“mass society,” either because the micro-social units are 
disintegrating or because their ties to the society at large have 
been undermined. In the first situation, if mobilisation occurs, it 
is much more likely to be totalitarian; in the second, it is much 
more likely to be associated with a revival of some mode of 
democratic or authoritarian institutions. 


Mobilisation and political unification 
A basic feature of mobilisation should be restated here because 


of its particular significance for the study of unification-the 
bonding of units into supra-units. This bonding requires a shift 
of control from the units to the supra-unit. It also needs energy 


to support the effort and, often, power to overcome the resistance 
to unification often encountered. Mobilisation entails a change 


of control and a re-channeling of energy. A poor unit may 
contribute more energy to “fuel” supra-unit actions than an 
affluent unit if a larger fraction of the former’s assets is 
mobilized. An increase in the possessions or output of the 
member units only potentially increases the supra-unit’s capacity 
to act, because the new assets may not be mobilized for the 
particular line of action in question or for any action by the 
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supra-unit but rather be used for the activities of units or 
sub-units. It, therefore, is of interest to note that historical 
processes of political unification were preceded not by a general 
increase in the assets of the member units of the unifying 
systems but by improvements in the administrative and 
communication capacities and assets of one or, at most, a few 
member-units, which provided for the unification process. That 
is, these increases were, not in just any unit but in those units 
which led the process of unification and were willing to mobilize 
part of their increased organizational capacities and new assets 
for unification. Prussia served as such a unit in the unification of 
Germany and Piedmont in the unification of Italy. 


While both unification and mobilisation entail a change in 
the control of assets, the processes differ from each other in two 
ways: (a) Unification entails many other changes as well-for 
instance, in the scope of the associational bonds, the substance 
of the values, and so forth. That is, unification has a mobilisation 
aspect but it is a more inclusive concept. (b) On the other hand, 
the mobilisation included in a process of unification is only one 
kind of mobilisation-that in which the supra-unit control of 
unitassets increases. As we have seen, many other mobilisation 
Processes are Possible, including the unit mobilisation of 


supra-unit assets. The two concepts, thus, relate like two 
cross-cutting circles, 


Finally, unification may proceed without unit or supra-unit 


mobilisation when an external elite covers the costs. This, 
however, tends to have distorting effects on the developing 
Political Structure of the rising supra-unit. In the West Indies, for 
instance, Britain provided funds and administrative skills to 
assist in the federation of ten islands. This permitted the 
federation to be initiated with a very limited degree of 
indigenous mobilisation. But Britain also provided for the 
disproportionately high representation of the smaller islands in 
the federal institutions, which ultimately was one of the reasons 
for the secession of the larger islands. The price of a low level 
of mobilisation was not only a lack of support but also a political 
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structure that did not fit or adjust sufficiently to the indigenous 
societal reality and soon collapsed. For a societal unit or 
supra-unit to be active, its political structure must “fit” its 
societal base, at least within -broad limits. This concept of 
socio-political “fit” or responsiveness is a subject of the next 
part of this volume. Thus, while societal mobilisation-like the 
other elements of societal control explored so far-constitutes an 
essential element of activation, it does not suffice to provide for 
an active society; consensus-formation must be added to 
transform societal control into societal guidance. This is the 
main difference, as we shall see, between the applications of 


societal and physical energy. 


2 
en 


Modern and 
Post-Modern Societies 


What are the structure and organisation of modern and 
post-modern societies? Do these societies provide the 
morphological conditions which enable the building of consensus? 
To answer these questions, we first specify the members of a 
modern society and explore the ways in which these members 
relate to each other we then seek to delineate the differences in the 


morphological bases of consensus-building between democratic 
and totalitarian Politics. 


Collectivities and societies 


One popular model of the morphology of modern and 
post-modern society depicts a mass society in which the leaders 
who initiate a policy gain its endorsement by relying on their 
charismatic appeal and on the mass media which they control. 
The leaders are viewed as appealing directly to the individual 
members of society who, in turn, respond directly to the leaders. 
The model posits direct interaction between the leaders of the 
State and the atomized Masses; it, thus, assumes that the 
Structures “in between” have been eroded. 


Looking at the individual and his government, one is tempted to 
see him as lonely, Powerless, and somewhat frightened by the 
immensity of the powers he faces. This is in fact one of the most 
frequent descriptions of the average man in modern political 
societies. In the theory of the “mass society” the individual is 
described as related directly as individual to the state. He has no 
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other social resources to support him in this relationship and 
naturally feels ineffective and anxious.’ 


The study of the morphology of the modern societies and of their 
political organisation is, therefore, irrelevant. 


In contrast, we hold that while there is some direct 
interaction between the national elites and the citizenry, a high 
proportion of the socio-political articulation in modern society 
occurs in other, less direct, relationships. Moreover, much of the 
direct interaction which does occur is greatly affected by the 
membership of the citizens in a variety of collectivities, 
sub-collectivities, and their respective organisations. The national 
elites devote most of their time and energy to dealing with 
organized collectivities and their elites and only a small part of 
their resources to direct appeals to “the people.” And the effect of 
these appeals on the individual citizens is largely determined not 
by their specific nature or by the particular elites involved but by 
the multiple membership of the citizens in micro- and 
macro-cohesive groupings and in the organisations of these 
groupings. In short, we hold that an understanding of the 
composition and dynamics of the collective units and 


Organisations is essential for an understanding of the 


morphological bases of modern and post-modern 


consensus-building. 

While the process of modernization did entail some 
disintegration of the cohesive collective units, we suggest that a 
much more important effect of modernization is the 
transformation of the sub-collectivities, and collectivities’ 
structures, functions, and links to the society and state. While 
most members of modern and post-modern societies seem to have 
reduced the scope and intensity of their commitments to these 
collective units and to the units’ elites, those societal sub-units 
still constitute a major if not, primary basis of membership and 
action. Although the modern and post-modern state and society 
are superimposed upon and, to a degree, even penetrate these 
collective units, they do not replace them. The finding that many 
citizens are “nationalistic” does not weaken our proposition so 
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long as the sub-national units themselves support and identify 
with the national unit; there is no necessary conflict between the 
two levels of commitment.’ When these levels do come into 
conflict-as between ethnic and national loyalties—the potency of 
the sub-national units becomes evident in societies as different 
from each other as Canada, the Soviet Union, Belgium, and 
Israel. We hold that all modern and post-modern societies have 
such sub-units of one variety or another; these are often ethnic 
and occasionally religious, regional, or economic. In a sense, they 
constitute national overlayers, which vary in their scope and 


degree of penetration, superimposed upon feudal, federal, or 
tribalistic underlayers. 


A society with viable collective units may still constitute a 
“mass society” if the units have no autonomy—i.e., if they are 
controlled by the supra-unit elites. Hence, once it is established 
that societal units have not disintegrated, we need to determine the 
direction of the flow of consensus-is it upward, an approval 
which the “grass roots” grant to the political elites if their actions 
are satisfactory? Or is the flow downward, manufactured by the 
political elites? For the most part, we suggest, the process of 
consensus-building constitutes a multi-level interplay between 
individual members and their collectivities and between these 
collectivities and the various political elites; i.e., the process flows 
both upward and downward,’ The societal elites’ capacity to 
produce consensus through manipulation decreases as the 
competition among the elites increases and becomes more public. 
While there are significant differences from this viewpoint among 
Societies, some competition exists within all societies, as well as 
some external penetration in which the elites of one society reduce 
the capacity of the elites of another society to manipulate its 
membership. The elites of each society are also constrained by the 
commitments around which they or their predecessors have built 
societal consensus in the past; as we have seen, it is difficult and 
costly to change contextuating orientations, and unless contexts 
are changed, the new bits which can be introduced are limited to 
those which fit existing contexts. Finally, the members of 
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societies-the collectivities and sub-collectivities-have their own 
organisations and elites, policies and power, including some 
capacity to change the elites in charge of the society-wide 
organisations and the state—i.e., the national political elites. 


From the viewpoint of the national political elites, the 
collectivities act as constraints; they must be taken into account 
and can be manipulated only to a degree, and organized 
collectivities offer greater resistance to manipulation than 
unorganized ones. From the viewpoint of any collectivity and its 
elites, the national political elites act as constraints in that they 
respond to other collectivities as well and have perspectives of 
their own.* The study of consensus-building is, therefore, largely 
a study of the details of the structured interaction between 
collectivities and the national political elites rather than a study of 
the responses of the masses to national charismatic leaders. 


nsensus-building has been analysed as an 


The structure of co i 
e elites and collectivities. For 


exchange between society-wid 
example, the elites grant legitimacy to some policies and goals, 


and the collectivities, in turn, provide political support. On a 
highly analytic level, this model suffices; for the purposes of a 
more concrete morphological analysis, we must add that the 
consensus-building exchange between society-wide elites and 
collectivities is itself not direct but mediated and affected by 
various organisational structures. These include private and 
public interest groups, political parties, voluntary associations, 


labour unions, and social movements 

the analysis of consensus-building can 
ndings of public opinion studies which 
divide the public by analytic rather than action categories. The 
analytic approach has greatly improved public opinion studies by 
its recognition that the public is to be treated not as one 
monolithic unit but as a set of sub-publics. For many purposes, 
it has proven productive to characterise these sub-publics 
according to their individual members’ attributes. However, the 
consensus-building structure, especially for domestic policies, is 


For similar reasons, 
use only indirectly the fi 
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composed not of educated, semi-educated, and illiterate publics or 
attentive and inattentive ones, but of societal units that cut across 
these categories-namely, collectivities and organisations. While 
the membership of these units does vary in terms of education, 
attention, and activation, we suggest that in significant societal 
matters, the heterogeneous membership of any unit acts more in 
unison than in accord with the members of other units. Thus, for 
instance, we expect that the passive members of the American 
Medical Association (AMA) will tend to act in terms of the 
medicare issue more like the active members of the AMA than 
like the passive members of, let us say, the AFL-CIO. A 
characteristic of organized collectivities is that active and passive 
members are “packed” together and act together. The active 
members to a degree mobilize the Passive ones in a direction that 
is in accord with the active members’ perspectives. That is, the 
passive members would be even more passive if they were not 
somewhat activated by the active members. We will now explore 
in some detail the Proposition that the main societal units have 
been transformed rather than have disintegrated and specify the 


ways in which this fundamental change affects societal 
consensus-building, 


Modernization of collectivities 

An important approach to societal analysis, as we have seen, has 
accepted the proposition that the historical transition to modernity 
has entailed the destruction of the collectivities, both as cohesive 
units and as bases of autonomous political action. The “mass 
Society” proposition was stated with reference to the basic 
societal unit, the family; to ecological subcollectivities such as the 
village community; to religious, ethnic, and racial collectivities; to 
classes; and to voluntary associations. In short, the complete 
societal matrix between the state and the individual was expected 
to disintegrate. This Prognosis projected on-going processes in a 
straight line into the future, expecting them to continue in the 
same direction until they reached their logical conclusions. 
However, this has not occurred. The family, the community, and 
the intermediary bodies did decline in significance, but we 
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suggest, the process was not one of continued disintegration hut 
of “decolonization” and transformation. In other words, the 
cohesive units, shed some of their “colonies,” but the 
“metropolitan” (or core) unit was transformed rather than 


destroyed. 


As the metamorphoses of all these cohesive units were 
similar in nature, it is of interest to specify briefly the ways in 
which modern cohesive units emerged from traditional ones. In 
general, “decolonization” occurred through the delegation of 
functions to new, specialized units. The family, for example, lost 
most of its functions as an organisational unit of labour to the 
corporations. More generally, traditional collectivities have to a 
great extent -surrendered their instrumental functions to rising 
organisational units but have retained their expressive ones and, 
thus, have become specialized units themselves. This growing 
expressive specialization has been referred to, in regard to the 
modern family, as the rise of companionship, but it seems also to 
have occurred in ecological units” in ethnic groups and in 
religious groups. 

In the process of transformation, the internal structure of the 
“metropolitan” units has changed to become less hierarchical and 
less authoritarian, and membership has become less ascribed. 
These two trends seem to lead to a greater responsiveness of these 
units to their members. This, in turn, is functional for their new 
expressive specialization. Viewed in this light, the higher divorce 
rate in the modernized family finds a parallel in the higher 
tolerance for the turnover of membership in religious groups, 


ethnic groups, and ecological groups. For all of these units, a 
smaller stress on ascription is an accommodation both to the 


increased vertical and horizontal mobility which modernization 
requires and fosters and to the greater capacity for members to 
change their affiliations to those with more compatible units. 


In addition to the adaptation of the traditional cohesive 
units, new cohesive units have emerged whose main functions are 
expressive. Unlike the old units which have acquired only 
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elements of achievement, the new ones tend to be highly 
achievement-oriented. These include some occupational and 
professional associations” and social clubs which are either 
purely or primarily expressive. 


A major difference between traditional and modern 
collectivities lies in their scope and pervasiveness. Rather than 
being composed of a few collectivities which contain most of the 
members of society and which impose similar sets of norms, 
modern and post-modern societies are composed of numerous 
sub-collectivities whose memberships are only partially 
Overlapping. Thus, a typical person will be a member of several 
subcdllectivities, no one of which can fully determine his 
membership in others. The Capacity of modern and post-modern 
collectivities to set norms for their members, especially for 
behaviour in other than their own internal affairs is limited, and 
their normative guidance tends to be less “harmonized” than that 
of the traditional collectivities. Hence, the relative influence of 


these collectivities on their members-especially on their political 
behaviour-is comparatively limited 


A friendship groups 


4 j -for political cells or cliques 
in political organisations, and the f. 
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and consciousness, elements of normative and ae 
We explore below the conditions under which such activation of 
the cohesive units is meaningful and the extent to which "i a 
societal and political links to the societal supra-units are effecti op. 
It suffices to say here that, in general, the extent to which the 
political efficacy and societal relevancy of the cohesive units are 
insufficient is primarily due not to the transformations of these 
units but to deficiencies on the next level—especially, the 
society-wide consensus-building mechanisms, the allocation of 
assets, and the opportunities for political participation. 


The stratification base of collectivities 
We have argued that the major member-units of modernized 


societies are collectivities and organisations rather than masses of 
individuals. We now explore the ways in which these collectivities 
and organisations are bound into societies and states, which, in 
turn, will provide us with the morphological background for the 
analysis of the ways in which society-wide consensus is built. The 
combination of societal sub-units into larger entities is affected by 
the fact that each collectivity and its sub-units has a position in 
a stratification structure-that is, in the societal distribution of 
assets. The associational and symbolic bases of a collectivity may 
varied and not parallel, but we still can rank each 


pared to others in the same society in the same 
“horizontal” some are vertical, 


be many, 
collectivity as com| 
_ period.” Some collectivities are 
and some are diagonal. The position of some collectivities is 


unbalanced; they are high in terms of some allocations of societal 
assets and low in terms of others. In each case, however, a 


collectivity’s position relative to other such units in a 
stratification structure can be established and compared to the 


positions of other units or to its own position in earlier time 


periods. 

Thus, while the possible stratification positions are much 
more varied and complex than the class theory assumes, 
collectivities are meaningful stratification units. Their members 
tend to have shared positions and, hence, shared objective 
interests, similar vantage points, and, usually, a shared 
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consciousness as collectivities superimpose a subjective 
superstructure of associational and organisational processes on 
the shared stratification positions. These propositions may at first 
seem contrary to the considerable amount of data which indicates 
both the existence of divergent perspectives among the members 
of any one stratification unit and the multiple memberships of 
each person. We present below the reasons that we hold that 
collectivities are a significant basis for determining a person’s 
societal perspectives, and, hence, act as a constraint on the extent 
to which he can be manipulated by the supra-units of the state and 
the society. It suffices to Say here that we are dealing with 
cohesive and organized units; they are more integrated and 
autonomous than mere stratification categories and, therefore, 


also more homogeneous and better able to act in unison. 
Macro-analysis can avoid th 


using the collectivities as mean 
the consensus-formation among them; 


letely given; thus, more encompassing 
ugh society-wide consensus-building 


mpassing relations, shifting our frame of 


tivity (and its sub-units) to) that of 
a society (and its components), 


however, this sector cont 
Societies also vary 

supra-organisations, parti 
economic systems, draw on non 


systems in which this degree is relatively high, the units that are 
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being related-which exchange in the market and which are being 
administered by the state-are to a great extent collectivities and 
sub-collectivities and not individuals. Societies also differ in the 
degree to which their collective units are integrated into supra- 
units by shared values and symbols and interaction processes, and 
in terms of the ways in which such integration is accomplished. 
However, again, the units which compose these varying 
combinations are primarily collectivities. 


Several primitive societies have been shown to be 
combinations of a few sub-collectivities with minimal market and 
state supra-organisations. This was also true for feudal societies 
with the difference that the latter tended to have a collectivity, 
such as the knights and barons, which cut across the local 
sub-collectivities. Ancient bureaucratic societies such as China, 
Egypt, and Byzantium as well as early nation-states imposed an 
expanding state on the underlying collectivities and somewhat 
weakened their power, thus providing a relatively centralized 
political shell for the multi-center societal base. From this 
viewpoint, the modern and post-modern societies are not a new 
kind of society but exhibit an extension of this earlier trend. The 
“mass” sector has grown and the role of the state and the market 


has increased; collectivities have become less strong, less 


encompassing, less pervasive, and, as we shall see, less authentic. 


But the pluralistic (or “feudal”) underlayer remains. 


In late modern and post-modern societies, there are, in 
addition to the state, “numerous organisations which either 
combine sub-collectivities into collectivities or serve as the core 
of a “new,” achievement-based collectivity. Those organisations 
which are not of these two kinds, but which cut into various 
collectivities, directly organizing individuals-tend to have limited 
societal significance. Thus, stamp collectors of all ethnic 
groupings and classes may unite within an organisation, but 
churches tend to draw on local sub-collectivities radio hams 
typically seem to be isolated individuals, but farm associations 
rest on local subcollectivities. We suggest that the state and, more 
generally, the society-wide political processes deal much more 
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with organisations that represent subcollectivities and their 


combinations than with organisations which have no collective 
base. 


The degree to which the state and organisations deal with 
individuals directly rather than as members of collective units 
increases in limited historical periods of sharp transition in which 
there often is a relative increase in the “mass” element; even in 
these situations, however, only a fraction of a society has the 
attributes of a mass. Actually, such periods often entail a 
regression of the polity to a point of greater reliance on the 
member units and less reliance on the society at large. 


and highly adverse conditions, most parts of the society continue 
to function as sub-collectivities and collectivities. 


However, under these circumstances, the mass sector may 
become sufficiently large to create the societal base for a Political 
transformation, and the collectivities’ lack of effective society- 
wide articulation with the national polity may lead to the 
formation of a new society and, thus, also to structural 


transformation—unless, of course, the old Political organisation 
quickly rights itself. 


It should also be noted that these relatively “mass” 
situations of political and societal anarchy tend to generate that 
which, on most dimensions, is their opposite-social movements, in 
which mobilization and commitments are great, cohesive bonds 
are intimate and authentic, and the level of political macroscopic 
action is high. In turn, these movements, often lead to the 
formation of a new polity and societal structure. Thus, society 
seems to “abhor” the “mass” situation-to avoid it most of the time 
and leave it rapidly when it arises. 
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In a comparative perspective 
The basic macroscopic building-stones are similar in all modern 


and post-modern societies. The ways in which they are combined 
into supra-units, however, differ considerably and greatly affect 
the degrees to which collectivities and their organisations are 
viable and autonomous, authentic society-wide consensus can be 
produced, and the society is able to transform itself, Having 
focused in the first section of this chapter on the common features 
of late modern and post-modern societies, we now explore the 
differences among them. The comparison is deliberately 
schematic and focuses on the morphological dimensions largely in 


terms of ideal-types. 


The societal context of collectivities: The degree of specification 
Societies and states differ in the degree to which they merely 
provide a context for their member units as against the extent to 
which they also specifically control their conduct. Contextuating 
control sets the limits within which those who are subject to 
control are free to alter their conduct and make their own 
decisions. Prescriptive control is the opposite term; here, the 
subjects’ conduct is specifically directed. As controlling 
Overlayers differ in their degrees of prescription or contextuation, 
we use prescriptive control to refer to a high degree of 
specification and contextuating control to refer to a low degree of 
specification; we refer to a “medium degree of specification” 
when a control mechanism falls between prescriptive and 


contextuating controls. 


Democratic societies and states fall on the contextuating 


side of this continuum of the specification; they provide, 
respectively, supra-collective and supra-organisation of control 
contexts for their member collectivities and organisations. 
Democracies have often been characterised as pluralistic 
societies, which is a valid observation in that they contain 
pluralities of collective actors whose interactions greatly affect 
their political processes. However, the plurality of actors in a 
democratic society is not to be viewed as interacting in an 
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atomistic fashion, without a context. The various member units 
are tied both by integrative bonds and organisational links into 
supra-units, though these supra-units tend not to be prescriptive. 
In fact, these society-wide supra-units tend to exercise control 
which is less prescriptive than the units’ control of their sub-units. 
This can be seen in the fact that rights to dissent and to conflict 
are more highly institutionalized in the relations between 
democratic societies and their collectivity-members than in the 
relations between these collectivities and their member 


sub-collectivities and between the sub-collectivities and their 
individual members, 


To state that member-collectivities are not prescriptively 
controlled in democratic Societies is to state that they are 
autonomous within the limits of the prevailing contexts. The 
extent to which and the purposes for which the collectivities use 
their autonomy are explored below. It suffices to say here that 


they do have a potential capacity to affect the society and the 
State rather than merely being affected by them. 


controls, transforms and adapts, the collectivities and their 
organisations. 


within each society over time; e.g., Khrushchev’s Russia was, in 


general, less Prescriptively controlled than Stalin’s. . 
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Despite these differences within each type of society, 
however, the typology is useful as a first approximation. So far 
as the guidance of most societal sectors is concerned, the less 
specifically controlled totalitarian societies are still more 
prescriptive than the more specifically controlled democracies. 
For reasons discussed below, we expect the control of 
democracies to become much more encompassing but not much 
more prescriptive, while we expect the control of totalitarian 
Societies to become less prescriptive without necessarily reducing 
Its scope. 

Before we can discuss-for the limited purposes of the theory 
advanced here-the differences among totalitarian societies, 
another dimension must be added to our analysis: Political 


penetration. 


transformation 


Political penetration, disintegration, and 
ty is said to be generated 


One major way in which a mass socie 
is through the deliberate mobilization of the individual members 


by the state. This kind of mobilization can be accomplished either 
by the deliberate disintegration of the existing macro and 
Micro-cohesive units to afford the state direct access to the 
individual members, or by the state’s control of the elites of the 
cohesive units from above, thus controlling the individual 
members indirectly. The Chinese attempts to dissolve the 
traditional families and villages and to replace them with 
communes illustrates the first approach to political penetration. 
Subsequent Chinese attempts to use the traditional villages and 
extended families for mobilization is an example of the second 
approach. 

While direct penetration does n 
Prescriptive control and indirect penetration is not always evident 
with less prescriptive control, these factors do tend to correlate. 
Thus, to the degree that our assumption of the necessity of 
restricting the penetration of cohesive units to the indirect type for 
long-run societal policies is correct, this sets a limit to the degree 
to which political control can be prescriptive—i.e., the units 


ot always accompany highly 
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which are viable from the viewpoint of the political overlayer are 
also, at least to some extent, autonomous. 


In other words, we suggest that a society’s political 
overlayer cannot maintain an intensive, direct-penetration, control 
organisation. Nazi Germany made an extensive effort in this 
direction, especially during World War II, but its polity collapsed 
before the stability of the system was tested. The attempts of 
Mao’s China at intensive direct penetration of the villages and 
extended families were so costly economically that, despite the 
control assumption of the regime that political considerations 
should take priority over all others, the regime was forced to shift 
to an indirect penetration organisation. The same seems to hold, 
though to a lesser degree, for the organisation of Chinese urban 
workers, even though their cohesive units were less viable initially 
than those of the Chinese peasants. Moreover, the extent to which 
China was able to maintain direct political penetration of the 
cohesive units for a fairly extended period of time might be in part 
explained by the external pressures to which it was subject; this 


may have encouraged a relatively longer and more intensive 
crisis-mobilization. 


The Cultural Revolution in China has been viewed as an 
effort to strengthen the direct relations between the leadership and 
the “masses,” and to reduce organisation and 
institutionalization—i.e., to restore intensive direct penetration. 
But even if this be the case, the very fact that a revolutionary 
hows that the societal processes were 
site, particularistic direction, While it 
ect penetration organisation can be 
Cultural Revolutions, such a “fits and 
Ty costly, almost impossible to stabilize, 
ng periods of particularism that are 
periods of more intensive-though not 
Sive-direct penetration. In short, the 
morphological conditions for a “permanent revolution,” for high 
activeness, seem to lie in a more continual and more “indirect” 
organisation than the Chinese model offers. 


tending toward the oppo: 
may be said that a dir 
maintained by sporadic 
Starts” organisation is ve 
and itself denotes Jo 
“interrupted” by short 
necessarily very inten 
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On the other hand, society-wide mobilization may be greatly 
enhanced by intensified indirect penetration, especially if this 
helps to transform the particularistic units in the direction of 
becoming more committed to the societal goals, more modern, and 


more supra-unit oriented. 


Hence, the alternatives are not between political 
mobilization or institutionalization,” but between varying degrees 
of control and transformation of the cohesive units—i.e., between 
varying modes of institutionalization. These may allow for more 
indirect penetration and, thus, for increased mobilization. 


Therefore, we view the contemporary Soviet Union rather 
than more revolutionary or “radical” societies such as Stalin’s 
Russia, Mao’s China, and Hitler’s Germany as the typical 
totalitarian society, and it is this society which we compare to the 
typical democratic society. In other words, if two types of 
societies are to be compared, the comparison ought to be either 
of their formative or their “mature” stages but not of the 
formative stage of one type of society to the mature stage of 
another. Nazi Germany never matured beyond the 
social-movement, crisis-mobilization phase. Mao’s China 
deliberately seeks to extend this phase, but we expect that it, too, 
will move in the “mature” direction. It is the Soviet Union and 
several East European societies which reveal the features of a 
mature totalitarian society-a society which can sustain its societal 
organisation over a long period of time without fundamental 


transformation. 

The question of whether or not more than one type of 
“mature” totalitarian society could evolve is relevant here. Thus, 
it could be argued that there are important permanent differences 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China. Especially 
relevant to these considerations are China’s greater reliance on 
normative controls and social power and relatively smaller 
reliance on coercion as compared to Stalin’s Russia, and China’s 
lesser emphasis on utilitarian controls as compared to either 
Stalin’s or post-Stalin Russia. China’s interest in decentralization 
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seems to have longer and stronger roots than the Soviet 
experience. If this particular control mix continues to be applied 
in China, it may allow for relatively more direct penetration in the 
long run. But these are variations within the basic limits of the 
totalitarian type of society. Extensive atomization to serve direct 
totalitarian penetration, we hold, cannot be stabilized. 


Thus, as we see it, it is only the early, “immature” 
totalitarian society that seeks to disintegrate the micro- and 
macro-cohesive units. While some such tendencies still exist in 
the contemporary USSR, they are neither effective nor pursued 
with much vigour. The family, for example-little challenged 
initially is now both adapted to and highly legitimated by the 
regime. Traditional villages and other ecological communities 
seem to have been replaced only in part, and the new ecological 
units which have been organized seem to be cohesive. Ethnic 
groupings were recognized from the beginning; the extent of their 


legitimation has increased, and they have regained some of their 
original functions. 


While the old and new cohesive societal units seem viable 
and controlled mainly through indirect penetration, the totalitarian 
aspect is evident in the specificity with which they are controlled: 
These units are organized largely through the use of downward 
control mechanisms; only to a limited degree do these units serve 
as a basis for viable upward consensus formation mechanisms. 
Thus, totalitarianism is much more manifest on the level of 
political control than in the structure of the societal underlayer. 
But even on the political level, there is a degree of pluralism and 
of contextuating control. There are nation-wide collectivities with 
values, symbols, interests and leadership hierarchies of their own 
which participate in the political processes. The military, the 
scientific establishment, and the industrial administration all seem 
to have some such attributes within the context of the Party-State. 
Elites of organisations and of collectivities deal, to some extent, 
directly with each other about joint policies. These imply a less 
than complete separation of the polity from the society and some 
politization of societal interaction. However, the framework 
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within which the interaction among the elites of cohesive units 
occurs is much more prescriptive, both ideologically and 
structurally, than in a democracy. The Party-State, the 
supra-organisation, rules out a large number of options and 
agitates for a specific option in terms of which the participants 
are allowed to work out only minor variations. 


In summary, we have explored some differences among 
societies in terms of the ways in which the society-wide political 
overlayers control and penetrate the member units and, thus, 
provide the framework within which the societies attempt to build 
consensus. In discussing these differences, we have focused on 
society-wide organisations—in particular, the state and the 
totalitarian party on the one hand and on collectivities on the 
other hand. We now introduce the additional element of the 
organisations which are based on the collectivities and provide 
either an instrument for the autonomous action of collectivities, or 
another method for controlling and indirectly penetrating them. 
To explore this question, the relations of the sub-collectivities to 


the collectivities must also be studied. 


Collectivities and organisations bese o 
In the late modern and post-modern societies, sub-collectivities 


seem to be bound into collectivities by associations, integrative 
communication networks, collectivity-leadership, and 
collectivity-based organisations; they are also combined into 
action units through organisations that are not coextensive with 
any collectivity. Some collectivities are mobilized by two or more 
organisations, with only partial overlap of membership and 
leadership. Some organisations, even though they appeal to 
different collectivities, have interlocking directorships. Thus, in 
one way or another and often in several intricate combinations, 
sub-collectivities are built into larger societal units. 


Attempts to explore further these societal bonds and links 
must take into account that the organisations tend to be much 
narrower in scope than the sub-collectivities which they mobilize. 
Actually, the organisations that are not themselves 
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core-organisations of collectivities tend to be “mono-sectoral”, 
while sub-collectivities tend to be multi-sectoral and 
multi-faceted. Typical sub-collectivities are: Lower class, Italian, 
and Catholic in South Boston; lower class, Puerto Rican, and 
Catholic in East Harlem middle class, Reform Jewish, and 
third-generation American on the upper east side of Manhattan.” 


The mobilization of collectivities by organisations seems to 
occur to a lesser extent in democratic societies than in totalitarian 
ones; in turn, the role of the collectivity-associations seems to be 
greater in democratic societies. That is, collectivity-organisations 
tend to be significantly more autonomous from societal and state 
control and the relations among organisations that mobilize the 
same as well as different collectivities are less specifically 
determined in democratic than in totalitarian societies. 


The range of political alternatives and societal mobilization 
and action cannot be derived from the number of organisations to 
which a citizen belongs. The number and variety of political 
options that are available to most of the citizens of a democracy 
are considerably smaller than the number of organisations they 
join, and they join fewer organisations than has often been 
suggested. Americans, for example, are widely believed to be 
greater “joiners” than the citizens of other democracies though 
even in the United States such affiliations are much less frequent 
than is often supposed. Thus, while various travelers and 
commentators have referred to the forty or fifty organisations to 
which an average American belongs and historians have talked 
about a “general mania” of affiliation, data show that the 
overwhelming majority of American citizens seem to belong to 
two or fewer organisations. The number is higher for the middle 
than for the lower class, but even the majority of middle-class 
citizens do not belong to more than four organisations, many-of 
which are “specialised”—either educational, or religious, or 
political. Some of these organisations are of little societal 
consequence, while others have much greater societal significance 
but largely in nonpolitical matters: it, thus, seems correct to 
expect that most citizens have no or only one political affiliation, 
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and most of those who have more than one tend to “harmonize” 
them. Only a minority are caught in cross-pressures and remain 
caught. 


‘The number of political alternatives of the citizens of 
totalitarian societies is obviously smaller than that available in 
democracies, but it is not necessarily as small as the number of 
organisations with which they are affiliated. Informal and 
semi-formal factions are tolerated and provide a base for political 
action. Moreover, a wider range of organisations is fused with 
political functions in totalitarian societies than in democracies. 
For instance, membership in the armed services seems to provide 
a base not only for influencing foreign policy but also for 


participating in the domestic political processes. More generally, 
the various nation-wide executive agencies seem to provide 
ute a “functional alternative” to the 


political bases which constit 

multi-party system common in Western European societies. 
In studying the relatio 

“their” organisations, as We a 

into account that subcollectivi 

their organisations differ great 


ns between sub-collectivities and 
rgued above, it is necessary to take 
ties usually are multi-faceted, while 
ly in the number of facets they 
mobilize. While each sub-collectivity is itself ecologically 
concentrated, their combination into society-wide units builds on 
one or more of their other facets. The sub-collectivity is an 
expressive and not a geographic or formal-administrative unit; 
that is, it is a pattern of associational activities, symbolization, 
and integration. A sub-collectivity is rarely coextensive with an 
ecological unit such as a county or a district. Frequently ‘its 
boundaries even cut across a city block, defining part of it as “in” 
and part as “out.” Middle-class sub-collectivities tend to be more 
dispersed and less ecologically concentrated than lower-class 
ones; that is, families which belong to a middle-class 
sub-collectivity often live among families of other 
subcollectivities, with automobiles and core-institutions 
sustaining the interaction among members of the middle-class 
group. Although the best known examples for our proposition are 
derived from urban areas. the propositions are expected to hold 
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also for other communities,” though the latter tend to be more 
homogeneous. In short, a country may be viewed as a 
complicated mosaic of sub-collectivities combined into larger 
entities. 


In democratic societies, superimposed on these ecologically 
based subcollectivities are national associations, leadership, and 
organisations, coliective-symbols, and specialized newspapers; 
these mobilize the multifaceted sub-collectivities into nation-wide 
units-often in terms of one “facet” at a time. The sub-unit that is 
mobilized, however, is often the same core sub-collectivity. For 
example, upper east side New York Reform Jews form a core 
sub-collectivity; it is partially mobilized by the civil rights 
movement, various peace organisations, and the Americans for 
Democratic Action, but the same core sub-collectivity “appears” 
in all these activities. Another Jewish sub-collectivity is the 
Orthodox one; being of lower class, different ethnic origin, and 
different ecological areas, it is much less favourably disposed to 
the above-mentioned activities and is mobilized to a much lesser 
extent by them. Other examples could readily be provided. 


When two or more sub-collectivities act jointly, they provide 
a base for organisations that can be characterised according to 
which of their facets is being mobilized-religious, ethnic, 
economic, and so forth-but the core sub-units remain the same. 
Thus, the Irish of South Boston march together with the Irish 
from other parts of Boston on St. Patrick’s Day, raise funds for 
a Catholic charity along with the Italians, or join with Protestants 
in a labour union for a strike, but these are often organisational 
actions of the same sub-collectivity and, thus, draw on the same 
set of associational bonds and Stratification bases. This is evident 
in that the “joining” in an activity tends to occur not on an 
individual but on a sub-collectivity basis and, hence, will be 
affected by that sub-unit’s mechanism. To put it differently, we 
expect that in democracies, the action units often are 
sub-collectivities that are at least in part under the guidance of 
their own elites, and not merely groupings of individuals. 
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We cannot provide a detailed description of this process in 
totalitarian societies, for much less is known about their local 
sub-collectivities and their relations to each other and to 
organisations. It seems, though, that the subcollectivities in these 
societies are the units which are most similar to their counterparts 
in democratic societies. In comparison, there seem to be fewer 
opportunities in totalitarian societies for lateral, associational 
collectivity-building and organisation on a national level. The 
society-wide organisations that do exist are to a greater extent 
downward control mechanisms-from the supra-unit to the 


members-than bases for autonomous and upward action, though 


these organisations do seem to have some such capacities. If the 
democratic organisational network is viewed as an arena whose 
boundaries are set by the state and society which provide a 
structure within which the member organisations interact, the 
totalitarian network is to be seen as an Organisation whose 
member organisations, the sub-units, command some measure of 
autonomy. In general, the totalitarian network is more malleable 
than the democratic one; it can be re-cast relatively more rapidly. 
However, it is not responsive to the membership. As in 
democracies, each organisation mobilizes one or a few of the 
facets of the sub-collectivities, but all the organisations are 
prescriptively controlled by the Party-State, and, thus, together 
with it, are in effect a multi-faceted organisation. 


The differences between these two morphologies are often 
stated in the Weberian terms of a charismatic as opposed to a 
bureaucratic authority. T he Chinese style emphasizes the quality 
and morality of political leaders, rather than legal and 
institutionalized popular controls, as the guarantee of good 
government. The democratic style exalts its legal and institutional 
framework and aims at a government of laws and not of men. 
While this characterisation has validity, it must be taken into 
account that (a) these are differences only in the political 
overlayers which are superimposed on more similar feudal 
underlayers. In both types of societies, sub-collectivities exist and 
affect their governments to varying degrees; or, 1N Weber’s terms, 
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there are traditional elements in both. (b) There are charismatic 
elements in democratic societies, and not just at the top of the 
organisational structure and China cannot be governed entirely by 
charismatic leadership; it does have a body of laws, regulations, 
and rules. The conditions under which national and local leaders 
can set themselves apart from these laws, regulations, and rules 
need to be explored but—even ideal-typically—they must be 
assumed to be operative. 


Many aspects of this subject still require further study. In 
particular, organisations in the “pre-mature” totalitarian societies 
need to be compared to more “mature” ones from this viewpoint, 
and the organisations of any one totalitarian society need to be 
studied with a genetic perspective. Thus, there may be a lesser 
degree of Party-State prescription of associational and 
organisational activities in contemporary USSR than in Stalin’s 
Russia, but the process of the despecification of control may 
cease before it reaches the level common in the West. 


The morphology of an active society can be expected to 
resemble that of post-modern societies in that its basic units will 
consist of sub-collectivities, collectivities, and organisations. In 
terms of the dimensions on which democratic and totalitarian 
societies differ, it is tempting to suggest that the active society 
will fall somewhere “in between”; it seems more likely, however, 
that it will combine several features of both types and other 
features not found in either to form a third type. For instance, the 
mobilization of collectivities is expected to be higher than in both 
democracies and mature totalitarian societies. The role of the 
state is expected to be more encompassing than in democracies 
but not as prescriptive or Penetrative as in mature or premature 
totalitarian societies. There may even be a lesser specification of 
control than is found in democracies and, hence, a greater reliance 
on contextuation. The most important difference, however, will be 
the extent of the active society’s Capacity to build authentic 
consensus, an aspect which is subsequently explored and for 
which the preceding discussion provides a morphological base. 
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A methodological note 
When the multi-faceted sub-collectivities are studied one facet at 


a time these highly potent bases of societal action appear to 
correlate relatively weakly with attitudes and behaviour. The fact 
that the correlations improve when cross tabulations are made 
supports our contention that the core bases of varying societal 
activities are the multi-faceted sub-collectivities and their 
combinations. Statistical categories, especially mono-faceted 
ones, cannot express these sub-collectivities because the 
categories-Jews, middle class, and so on—include many 
individuals who are not integrated into the particular 
subcollectivity. Thus, it is the methodology that is atomizing 
rather than there being an atomized societal reality. 

s have shown that political behaviour, 
especially voting, is greatly affected by an individual’s party 
identification, orientation toward the issues, and candidate 
preference in this order of saliency. However, it may be argued 


that these individual attributes are themselves greatly affected by 
associational processes and collectivity-based organisations. The 
butes of those individuals who are 


greater similarity in the attri w 
members of the same sub-collectivity and who are mobilized by 
d to support this interpretation. 


the same organisation would ten 
While such similarity of perspectives is often explained only 

by similarity in “background” statuses—®e.-8-, in stratification 
t the same set of statuses can be 


terms-we seek to stress tha ; tatu 
mobilized by a variety of associations and organisations; hence, 
the collectivization and politization of these personal attributes 


must be studied as well as the psychological and stratification 


aspects. 

The concept of “cross pressures” has also had an atomizing 
effect on societal analysis Individuals are depicted as having 
allegiance to two cohesive units-let us say, friends who are 
Democrats and a Republican family. The explanation of such 
resulting conduct as withdrawal from controversy or delay in 
taking a stance is atomistic-psychological. For example, the 


A number of studie 
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individual is seen as experiencing conflicting loyalties which lead 
him to curtail his involvement. 


It should be noted, first, that even according to this line of 
analysis, the majority of the persons studied are not subject to 
cross-pressures. For reasons discussed above, the individual’s 
various societal statuses and affiliations usually promote a 
similarity in attitudes, beliefs, and opinions. That is, the various 
Stratification positions of most individuals support the same 
sub-collectivity and the same direction of political organisation— 
e.g., they are Catholics and poor and Democrats. Those with 
“unbalanced” statuses who are subject to cross-pressures seem to 
be in the minority, even though they may be critical for tipping 
an election or for explaining the “do not know” responses. 


Second, many of the members of this atypical minority seem 
to belong to atypical sub-collectivities rather than to be subject to 
Cross-pressures. The well-to-do Negroes and the Tory workers 
are often cited as typical examples of persons caught in 
cross-pressures. But there is some evidence that these two 
groupings are ecologically, associationally, and organisationally 
Segregated from the collectivities that a 
them-poor Negroes and well-to-do whites, la 
Tory middle class. When a person is expose 
the experience is tension-producing and pain 
expected to attempt to reduce his exposure 
moving toward one of the source: 
other(s), by changing his interac 
On the group level, a parallel s 


re said to pressure 
bour workers and the 
d to cross- pressures, 
ful; hence, he is to be 
to such pressures by 
S of pressure and away from the 
tion patterns and their saliency. 


olution lies in the tendency of a 
sub-collectivity to provide the Predominant affiliation. And its 


orientation will affect to a great extent the direction in which the 
cross-pressures are resolved. That members of these groupings 
adhere to different norms may well be explained by the fact that 
they “normally” conform to the Standards of a different 
subcollectivity. Thus, manual workers who vote Republican or 
Conservative and are less liberal on economic issues than workers 
who vote for the Democratic or Labour parties but are more 
liberal than middle-class supporters of their own party are a 
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separate sub-collectivity that, in terms of its stratification 
position, is “in between the other groupings. There are, of course, 
individuals whose personal ties conflict, but we suggest that this 
is much less common than has often been assumed and that much 
of the behaviour frequently explained by such personal 
disequilibrium can be accounted for by macroscopic factors. 


ed to that of cross-pressures is the 


“unbalanced statuses” of persons or social units whose status in 
one stratification ranking is significantly lower or higher than 
their status in other rankings. Two widely cited examples are the 
high prestige and low utilitarian positions of declining 
aristocracies and the low prestige and high utilitarian positions of 
the rising middle class. Although the members of these groupings 
have been shown to be associated to a greater extent than 
members of more balanced groupings with radical political 
behaviour, this is still a low correlation. A recent study found 
only a 4 per cent difference between the extents of the right-wing 
extremism of the “consistency” and the “inconsistency” groups. 

And, whatever difference there may be might be explained by the 
fact that the majority of the members of these unbalanced 
groupings are not engaged in the same or similar political 
behaviour; the nature of that behaviour-for instance, the mild 
conservatism or radical right views of small businessmen—seems 
to be affected to a significant degree, by the alternative 


sub-collectivities which members of these groupings join and the 
organisations that mobilize them. 


e political organisations that draw 


from these “unbalanced” sub-collectivities are often reported to be 
more intensively committed in their conduct than their positions in 
the stratification structure would suggest. This is in su to 
the proposition which suggests that OT ted hi a 
apathy, withdrawal of commitment, and so a the other hand, 
this finding is not surprising in terms © the nr ae 
approach which argues that a stratification posam provides only 
a potential that cohesive units can collectivize ani organisations 
can mobilize in different ways, sometimes toward greater activism 


A concept closely relat 


It should be noted that th 
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and sometimes toward norms which prescribe low commitment. It 
is the reasons that some sub-collectivities and organisations 
mobilize in one direction and some in others that need to be 
explored. Again, the explanation seems to rest only in part on 
stratification characteristics; the direction chosen might well 
depend to a significant degree on such often ignored factors as the 
control structure and the historical situation. 


The macro-action units, whether they be sub-collectivities 
permanently combined into a collectivity and mobilized by 
collectivity-organisations or combinations of subcollectivities 
mobilized for political action by cross-collectivity organisations, 
are rarely if ever homogeneous in terms of stratification positions. 
Many of the core organisations of social movements, for instance, 
draw on “unbalanced” middle-class as well as on lower-class 
sub-collectivities. When encountered in an individual case this 
heterogeneity is viewed as an exception that requires explanation. 
In contrast, we Suggest that as a rule, sub-collectivities are 
multi-faceted; they tend to be combined for action in terms of one 
facet and, hence, the resulting action-unit tends to be dissimilar in 
terms of the other facets. The exception that does need 
explanation is the situation in which the membership of a political 
organisation is homogeneous in terms of several stratification 
dimensions. Homogeneity may register if a social scientist uses 
gross categories but such categorization tends to conceal the 
considerable heterogeneity that would appear if more subtle 
categories were used. In short, we Suggest that the core building 
stones for the study of societal action and consensus-building in 
democracies are multifaceted, local sub-collectivities that are 


combined into collectivities and mobilized by intra- and 
cross-collectivity organisations. 


We have already noted the lack of information on this 
subject for totalitarian societies. To the degree that relevant data 
are available, they seem to repeat the “Western” methodological 
focus on atomistic analysis and on psychological and 
stratification attributes to the neglect of associational and control 
processes. We have argued above that the sub-collectivities in 
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these societies have not been disintegrated and that the degree to 
which they can be penetrated-and, hence, their consensus 
produced rather than won-is limited. Thus, all late-modern and 
post-modern societies must build consensus, for their control 
mechanisms alone cannot be relied upon even for effective 
societal action and especially for societal activeness. 


Appendix: further implications 

The preceding argument has implications for the study of the 
societal action of collectivities which cannot be explored here. An 
interesting question concerns the different internal rearrangements 
and reallocations that result as the same sub-collectivity is 
mobilized toward different lines of societal action, and 
consequently, the different appearances of one and the same 
societal unit as it acts on various fronts. 

A societal unit, we suggest, is not weak or strong, integrated 
or fragmented, passive or active but is rather active, integrated, 
and powerful for some lines of action and less so for others. A 
general index may be constructed for a unit, but while it indicates 
a base, the unit’s action characteristics on any specific front 
cannot be derived from it. 

Differences in action on various fronts, we suggest, are due 
in part to the fact that the unit tends to have several sets of 
leaders, each of which specializes in action on a particular front. 
These leadership sub-sets may be in open or latent conflict with 
each other; all of them may be “lieutenants” of the same “boss”; 
they may be in various mixes of conflict, hierarchization, and 
cooperation; or there may be no clear pattern at all. 

Similarly, there are different kinds of commitments within 
the membership. Women may be more mobilized by religious 
organisations, while political mobilization might reach a higher 
level among men. Similar differences occur among age groups, 
generations, clans, cliques, and other member groupings. 

s in unison on most fronts, but 


The sub-collectivity act 
hich leaders and members are 


differences in the ways in w 
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activated and in the degrees to which they are activated will lead 
to different levels and kinds of societal action. 


These factors are affected by the fact that no sub-collectivity 
is ever fully or nearly fully mobilized; hence, different 
organisations can mobilize it with different results. Thus, if two 
organisations were each to mobilize all the members of a 
sub-collectivity, the results might still be quite different, because 
One organisation might have more appeal than the other, be more 
expressive, have more effective leadership, and so on. But if each 
organisation mobilizes, let us say, only 10 per cent of the 
members of a collectivity, there may be no membership overlap. 
It is still the same entity because the organisations draw on a 
membership which is tied together by a set of integrative bonds 
and a structure and dynamics of its own. 


If the “flexible” relationship between statistical categories, 
the multifaceted nature of collective units, and the mono-faceted 
quality of organisations are not taken into account, partial 
mobilization is likely to be interpreted as weakness when actually 
it is either normal or even comparatively high. In addition, 
heterogeneity is likely to register in situations in which there is 
really a typical multi-faceted and perhaps quite homogeneous 
sub-collectivity. Above all, organisations that are actually varying 
forms of mobilization of the same set of collective units are likely 
to be treated as distinct action units, Thus, we have a picture that 
is more fragmented and atomized than the socio-political reality. 
As we see it, modern societies are highly intricate webs of 
collective units; these units are knit somewhat loosely together in 
democracies, more tightly in mature totalitarian societies, and still 
more tightly in premature totalitarian societies, but collective 


units are the bases of societal consensus-building and action in all 
of them. 


3 


Musicological Literature 
and Patronage 


Since the late nineteen seventies, I have been collecting written 


documents on the history of the Dhrupad genre of Indian art- 
music and on Tansen, one of its most famous exponents. Over 
this period, I have attended a number of Dhrupad concerts and 
festivals, met Dhrupad musicians and read the musicological and 
secondary literature on this musical genre, written in Hindi, 
English and French. I have observed a number of interesting 
phenomena happening in the last two decades, which I would like 
to present as a striking example of cultural reorientation. 


The phenomena which I have noticed are of various natures. 
They concern the secondary literature on music and more 
specifically on Dhrupad and they also relate to the musical 
expression of Dhrupad, which seems to be directly connected with 
its patronage. 
ceed to a brief survey of the emergence of 
literature referring to it available since the 
in order to introduce the musicological 
fties till the present day in a more 


I shall pro 
Dhrupad and of the 
sixteenth century, 
production published from the fi 
historical perspective. 


A medieval sources on Dhrupad 
It was in the royal court of Gwalior, 1m the heart of Madhyades, 
‘Middle Country’ of eminent cultural fame, at the end of the 


fifteenth century, that Dhrupad received the favours of a 
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particularly enlightened king of the Tomar dynasty. The 
patronage of Man Singh Tomar (r. 1486-1516) to this poetico- 
musical genre encouraged the creation of lyric poems in the 
vernacular language by the artistes of his court. 


The remarkable musicality of the language of the Middle 
Country (madhyadesiya bhasa), which was later to be termed the 
Braj language, accounts for its being the privileged idiom of lyric 
poetry in northern India in the medieval period. Dhrupad 
constituted the poetical and musical expression in which medieval 
poet-composers (vaggeyakaras) were best captured, thanks to an 
aristocratic patronage which is testified to by a vast literature in 


Persian, that has so far been rarely studied from this point of 
view. 


Many poet-composers, court-musicians of renown, 
contributed to the blossoming of Dhrupad in the princely courts 
and later at the Mughal court. Among these, the names of Nayak 
Bakhsu and Tansen have become celebrated. Nourished by the 
tradition of devotional lyrics, and of amorous poetry, the little- 
known poetic work of these artistes constitutes a remarkable and 
to date little used corpus in order to study the repertoires of art- 
music, but also to document the hi 


Story of artistic patronage of 
which it is the perfect reflection. 


Musicological and literary texts in Sanskrit 

Surprisingly, theoretical texts on music (sangita sastra) composed 
in Sanskrit do not mention Dhrupad before the end of the 
seventeenth century, with the exception of the Sangita Parijata of 
Pandit Ahobala (mid-seventeenth century), which only indicates 


that dhruvapada, (i.e. the original Sanskrit term for Dhrupad) is 
composed in the northern languages. 


The first known definitions (laksana) of Dhrupad in Sanskrit 
texts on the theory of music, appear in three different works of 
Bhavabhatta, musician and theoretician of music at the court of 
Raja Anup Singh, king of Bikaner, whose father, 
Janardhanabliatta, was attached to Shah Jahan’s court. 
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The first definition - for lack of any other Sanskrit laksana 
of Dhrupad - is found in the ‘Chapter on Tones’ (Svaradhyaya) 
of the Anupa Sangita Ratnakara. It has been often quoted in 
Sanskrit and translated into Hindi, English and French. It deals ` 
with various aspects - namely the language, the melodic structure, 
the thought-content, the aesthetic aspect, the improvisational 
aspect and the melodic-cum-literary aspect - but it does not 
provide much concrete information. The second definition found 
in the Nastoddhista Prabhodaka Dhruvapada Tika which, to my 
knowledge, has not been edited, repeats the first one but for two 
variants about the. number of sections and the basic constituents 
of Dhrupad. The third definition found in the ‘Chapter, on Dance’ 
(Nrtyadhyaya) of the Anupankusa, known as Bhava-manjari, 
refers to Dhrupad songs related to dance, in itself an interesting 
piece of information. 

The fact that no reference to Dhrupad appears in any 
Sanskrit sangita sastra contemporary to its emergence and the 
rather poor documentation provided by later Sanskrit writers 
could be partly explained by the time required for a new form of 
composition (prabandha) composed in a vernacular language to 
be recognized by traditional theoreticians of art-music. 


However, I should also mention an eulogistic Sanskrit poem 


composed in 1555 by a certain Madhava and called 
Virabhanudaya Kavyam. The author of this encomium was a 
scholar and poet at the Baghela court of Rewa (in present-day 
Madhya Pradesh). In Canto X dedicated to Raja Ramacandra, 
Madhava refers to the musical and poetical talents of his court- 
musician Tansen. The king gave a crore of silver coins (sasankas 
and tankas) to, the artist Tansen, who was the embodiment of the 
science of music, for each musical mode (raga), for each series of 
notes (tana) and for each dhrupada he sang.’ Further, the poet 
adds that pervading the Universe, ‘Tansen’s dhrupadas are 


eternal... .” 


Besides being - tO 
document mentioning th 


my knowledge - the first Sanskrit 
e Dhrupad genre of art-music, the 
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Virabhanudaya Kavyam indicates the excellence of Timsen as a 
Dhrupad composer and per-former before he joined the imperial 
court of Akbar, in 1562, which represents a rare living account 
in Sanskrit about a court-musician, in spite of the hyperbolic 
exaggeration inherent in this literary genre. 


Musicological, historical and literary texts referring to music in 
Persian 


Indo-Persian texts referring to music constitute a wide field of 
research not yet thoroughly investigated; their systematic study 
has recently been shown to be basic for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Persian and Indian musical traditions. They provide 
documents of the highest importance on the art-music of India, in 
its historical, sociological, theoretical and practical aspects. 
Sometimes they are the only existing accounts of the musical 
Practice of a given place at a particular time. 


Among the various | 


iterary genres of Persian writings on 
Indian music, 


theoretical treatises - Original, translated or 
summarised from Sanskrit texts - are indeed the most conspicuous 
texts because of their Specific mention in the catalogues of 
Persian manuscripts classified subject-wise, though they represent 
only one type of documents on the history of Indian music. 
Historical Indo-Persiai 
chronicles- as well as I 
reference to music and D 


n texts - such as the famous Mughal 
ndo-Persian poetry and prose with 
hrupad in Particular, constitute various 
often provide anecdotal and technical 


cultural contexts, 


I would like to present a few representative examples of 
Persian documents mentioning Dhrupad. 


In the third volume of his Akbar N5ma, or ‘Book of Akbar’ 
completed in 1595-1596, better known as the A’in-i Akbari, or 
‘Institutions of Akbar’, Abu’] Fazl, the official chronicler of 
Akbar, describes the culture and the intellectual life (danis) of 
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Hindustan. In his account on the various forms of music he 
describes Dhrupad among the ‘regional’ or desi music, as the pre- 
eminent form of vocal music (naghma-i buzurg) of the region of 
Agra, Gwalior and Bari. He adds that Man Singh, the king of 
Gwalior, assisted by his marvellous musicians, contributed to 
make of Dhrupad ‘a form [of singing] liked by the common man 
and favoured by the elite (tarz-i ampasand, Akas guzin). 
According to Abu’l Fazl, ‘Dhrupad is made up of four rhyming 
lines and the equality of their words and syllables is not 
indispensable. It deals with the magic of love and the wondrous 
affairs of the heart.’ 

Another interesting account of Dhrupad as a poetico- 
musical form is found in the memoirs of the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir, Tuzuk-I Jahangiri. Jahangir makes some personal 
remarks about the music which he heard during his father’s reign 
and later on as a patron of artistes. The Emperor mentions some 
musicians like Bakhtar Khan Kalavant, who came from the 
Deccan, where he was the music teacher of the Sultan of Bijapur, 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II, and another well-known Dhrupad poet- 
composer, La’l Khan Kalavant. Among other interesting accounts 
on music in the Tuzuk-I J re is one which refers to 


ahangiri, ther 
Tansen as a poet and one anecdote highlighting the link between 
court-musicians, like Tansen an 


d Sufi saints, like Shaikh Salim 
Cisti. 


The Padshah Nama or ‘Book of the Emperor’, of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Lahauri, is a chronicle of the reign of Shah Jahan, 
commissioned by the Emperor himself. It provides a number of 
interesting elements for the history of music. The author sees in 
Raja Man Singh the creator of anew poetico-musical form, more 
popular because of its vernacular language, the language of 
Gwalior. Among information about various types of compositions 
(tasanif), Lahauri mentions ‘Dhurpad’ which was partly the 
creation of Nayak Bakhsu, the protege of Man Singh, who 
improved its musical form with his compositions, excellent from 
the point of view of their contents, their expressivity, the modes 


they used, their creativity and innovativeness. 
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A number of Indo-Persian texts on music were composed 
during the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb by writers often close to 
the Emperor and his court. One remarkable example is the Rag 
Darpan or ‘The Mirror of Ragas’ completed in 1666 by Navab 
Saif Khan ‘Faqirullah’, then Governor of Kashmir. The author 
mentions Dhrupad as the first of the desi or the regional types of 
compositions. He also indicates that dhrupads are composed of 
four lines (misra) and that they deal with all the rasas. Raja Man 
of Gwalior and his court-musicians created a number of 
compositions which could please both the elite and the people. 
‘Faqirullah’ provides us with a number of details about Dhrupad, 
its language, its outstanding exponents, etc, 


As a remarkable example of Indo-Persian literature with 
reference to Indian Art-Music, I would like to mention the 
poetical and prose work of the poet Mulla Nur al-din Zuhuri, 
born in Persia but who became one of the most celebrated 
medieval Persian poets in the sultanate courts of Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur, in the Deccan (early seventeenth century). His Seh Nasr 
or ‘The Three Essays’ in ornate prose form the preface (dibaca) 
of the famous collection of dhrupad songs attributed to Sultan 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapur, who was his patron. These 
works written in praise of the Sultan provide valuable documents 
on the history of music in medieval Deccan, though -so far I know 
- Zuhuri does not use the word Dhrupad in his writing. Another 
poetical work of his, in the masnavi metric form, composed 
earlier for the Sultan of Ahmadnagar, Burhan Nizam Shah, 
includes a portion on music (surod) and musicians (mutrib) in 
which he describes a number of musical instruments of his time, 
also appearing in contemporary miniature paintings. 


A thorough investigation of this material - of which only a 
sample has been presented - Proves to be intricate because of the 
musical terminology in Sanskrit and medieval Indian languages 
transcribed in Persian Script, the interpretation of which is often 


difficult, besides the complex historiographical evaluation of such 
documents. 
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Collections of lyrics in vernacular languages (mainly Braj Bhasa) 
From the lyric anthologies with a devotional inspiration, to the 
court-repertoires compiled in order to illustrate works on music 
theory or to save traditional poetic compositions from being 
forgotten, the variety of written sources containing dhrupad songs 
is itself a testimony to the persistent interest of patrons and 
musicians in the textual aspect of Dhrupad. The greater part of 
these texts exists in manuscript form and only a few among them 


have been the object of a critical edition. 


The collections of lyrics composed in vernacular languages 
(mostly in Braj Bhasa) include written anthologies of song-texts 
(pad-sangrah and padavali) of devotional inspiration and court 
musicians’ repertoires. Both were transmitted by the oral tradition 
and eventually written down. They include songs of various types: 
the 16th century Braj Bhasa anthologies include a small number 
of lyrics allied to the Dhrupad genre, which itself is difficult to 
define, being mostly a non-metrical song-form, ‘signed’ by a 
vaggeyakara or ‘poet-composer’ known as a Dhrupad exponent, 
but whose identity can never be proved. 

f compositions compiled by or from 


Later on, anthologies © 
dhrupad songs, the most 


court-musicians include more 
remarkable example of which is to be found in the late 17th 


century Anupa Sangita Ratnakara and the Anupa Sangita Vilasa 
of Bhavabhatta already mentioned, which - except for the Hazar 
Dhurpad or Sahas-ras, a collection of 1004 dhrupads ascribed to 
Nayak Bakhsu, compiled by order of Shah Jahan (mid-seven- 
teenth century) and the Kitab-i Nauras attributed to Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah II - represent the earliest anthologies of art-music 
compositions among which dhrupads are preponderant. 
Vernacular literature with reference to music 

lyrical poetry and literary prose 


Recent studies in vernacular 
conducted from a more documentary point of view, indicate that 
recious information on music not 


this type of literature provides p 
yet thoroughly used, mostly because of the lack of critically edited 


texts related to music. 
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This type of literature is a rich source on the history of 
Indian music, but in the particular case of Dhrupad, it appears to 
be extremely poor. Vernacular works (poetry and prose) 
contemporary to the emergence of Dhrupad, and even later texts 
do not mention this genre of vocal music or any of its exponents, 
but for a few dhrupad compositions attributed to Tansen and 
other poet-composers, found in the late seventeenth century or 
later manuscript recensions. Such a silence is puzzling, especially 
in hagiographical literature in Braj Bhasa and Marathi which 
describes many devotees singing devotional compositions. A 
systematic study of Vallabhite and other Vaishnava vartas has not 
brought to light a single example of a song called dhrupad but a 
number of pads or bisnupads (for visnupads), 


Actually as a poetical and musical genre, Dhrupad 
developed parallel to Visnupad, which was inspired by the 
religious context of Krishnaite Bhakti, Dhrupad was however not 
a genre of music th 
believed, even if the inspiration for a number of dhrupad songs is 
very close to the devotional Poems of the great saint-poets in the 
Braj language. Unlike the Indo-Persian writings which clearly 


but also their fragmentary character and the difficulty of 
reconsructing Dhrupad’s history, using a multi-disciplinary 
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Even if in the nineteenth century, Khayal seems to have 
enjoyed a preference in provincial courts, princely patronage to 
Dhrupad is attested - among other sources - by compilations of 
dhrupad songs. Some of these anthologies are introduced by a 
preface in which their compilers lament the decline and even the 
danger of extinction of Dhrupad. They seem to believe that the 
noting down of song-texts would at least leave written testimony 


of the endangered art. 


Written sources on Dhrupad in the later nineteenth and early 


twentieth centuries: Anthologies of song-texts 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, manuscript, 


lithographic and printed anthologies of dhrupad songs noted down 
from the oral tradition of court-musicians and a number of court- 
repertoires, were compiled in princely states in Bengal, Gujarat 
and elsewhere. These song-texts have been published with and 
without musical notation. Some collections are still in a 
manuscript form. They come under various categories: 


a) as poetico-musical illustrations of theoretical treatises 


written in various languages, such as the Git Sutra Sar (Bengali- 
Hindi, in 1886, the Nad Binod Granth (Hindi) in 1896, the Sri 
Sangit Kaladhar (Gujarati), in 1910 and the Sangit Candriki 


(Bengali), in 1917. 


b) as musical repertoires, 
Rag-mala, the Sangit Rag Kalpadrum c 
Vyas ‘Rag-sagar’ and lithographed in 184 
Hindi), published in 1914 and, ‘to save son, 
a few collections compiled in Bengal, of texts in Braj transcribed 


in Bengali script, with musical notation, such as the Sangit 
Manjari in 191041 and the Git Badya Sar Sangrah in 1908. 


c) as text-books to learn music, with musical notation, such 
as the voluminous compilation of Pandit Visnu Narayan 
Bhatkhande, the Hindustani Sangit Paddhati in three volumes 
which were first published in Marathi around 1920, and later in 
Hindi in 1951-1957. The part of this work known under the sub- 
title Kramik Pustak Malika, in six volumes, was published in 


such as the unpublished Rampur 
ompiled by Krsnanand 
2, the Anek-sangrah (in 
g-texts from oblivion’, 
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1920-1937 in its first edition in Marathi, and later in Hindi from 
1952. The Ma’arif al-Naghmat, was originally published in Urdu 
in about 1920, by Raja Nawab ‘Ali Khan. All these works and 
the six volumes of the Sangitanjali of Pandit OmkarnSth Thakur 


include compositions collected from contemporary court- 
musicians. 


These anthologies are better known than earlier lyric 
collections, since they have been used by specialists of vernacular 
literature who have been interested in the dhrupad songs from a 
poetical point of view. However, the ‘edited’ texts of the 
compositions selected in these collections are frequently corrupt 
in comparison with manuscripts, with lithographs, or with 
original editions that I have been able to consult. 


The use and editing of these written collections and of 
“semi-oral’ anthologies collected from oral traditions that are not 
clearly identified, pose a problem similar to that of medieval lyric 
texts by well-known authors, such as the saint-poet Surdas. The 
anthologies of compositions sung in art-music for 


a music-loving 
and aristocratic audience 


also pose certain peculiar problems, on 
account of their relatively late written recension, which has been 


affected by their musical expression during a period of oral 
transmission that is often of uncertain duration. In fact, if the oral 
tradition, which dominates the process of learning and 


transmitting Indian music, ensures the preservation of styles 
specific to each lineage of musicians 


corrupting effect on the poetical texts s 


Mid- 


>» it equally exercises a 
ung in art-music. 
twentieth century literature on music 


Contemporary writings on Dhrupad should be equally subjected 
to a critical examination. In fact, even though they do not 
constitute an original source for the Study of medieval music, they 
testify to the ideological or sectarian viewpoint of their authors, 
who have for the most part ignored the contemporary written 
sources on the emergence of Dhrupad, and have reconstructed, 
the history of ‘Hindu’ medieval music on the basis of Vaishnavite 
hagiographies and the oral traditions of musicians. From this 
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perspective a closer examination of the contemporary point of 
view on the poet-composers of Dhrupad proves to be of interest 


for a diversity of reasons. 


Modem -writings on Dhrupad 
As attested by the number of published works mentioned in the 
ten instalments of the ‘Bibliography on Dhrupad’ which I have 
presented in the Dhrupad Annual every year since 1986, many 
writers belonging to various disciplines - such as music or 
musicology, literature and history - have shown a certain interest 
in Dhrupad, which is more generally designated as a ‘style’ than 
is musical ‘form’ or ‘genre’. These writers have devoted a few 
lines, a few pages or at time a full chapter in a larger work to 


Dhrupad. 


For long these writings were my on 
on Dhrupad, considered both as a musical genre and as a poetical 
form, and they have certainly been valuable in my search of more 
original material. However, they are often of uneven quality: the 
history of Dhrupad is often confounded with its mythical (Vedic?) 
origin. Its description is generally based on the musical form 
found today, without a thorough interrogation of the problems 


raised by the evolution of a musical genre essentially transmitted 
from master to disciple, through the oral tradition (sampraday). 
leads to a not. insignificant 


Inevitably this phenomenon a 
modification of the poetical text, of the musical modes in which 
the Iyrics are set, and above all of the performing style. 

y been touched on by musicians and 


musicologists, in spite of the obvious complexity of the study of 
a’ musical tradition existing since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, solely on the basis of the (audio) recorded testimonies 
available today. Over the past few decades, the recordings of 
Dhrupad singing testify to many changes related to the artistes’ 
personality, but also to the taste of an audience which is more and 
more diversified. Contradicting the generally accepted idea of a 
tradition ‘unchanged from time immemorial’, these recorded 
testimonies should lead to a greater vigilance in the historical 


ly source of information 


The problem has rarel 
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approach to the study and a fortiori in the musicological 
reconstruction of Dhrupad. 


The disparate character of published contributions to the 
history of Dhrupad seems mostly due to the casual attitude shown 
by their authors towards the identification of primary sources 
contemporary to the period when Dhrupad was the vocal genre 
par excellence. Nor has sufficient care been taken to study them 
in their original recension, which implies a particular linguistic 
and musicological knowledge, rarely encountered, but 
nevertheless possible in an inter-disciplinary work. The most 
notorious weakness of these writings - which often constitute the 
only available source of information and the fame of whose 
writers guarantees the value to the readers - shows the lack of 
interest in authentic sources. The common practice of plagiarism 
is often revealed by the recurrence of historical errors, sometimes 
gross ones, copied from one writer to the other! 


Published works exclusively devoted to Dhrupad are not 
many; the approach of their authors is often musicological but 
occasionally literary, showing some concern for critical analysis 
and scholarly apparatus, while reaching for a wider audience. 


Since the fifties, one may observe an increasing interest 
shown by musicologists, but also by historians of literature, for 
the ‘text’ of dhrupad songs, ‘rediscovered’ as a poetical form by 
itself, whatever their musical expression and the style in which 
they are per-formed today. This more literary interest for a lyric 
form long neglected, Suggests a greater sensitivity of scholars for 


the most celebrated Poet-composers (vaggeyakaras) - often also 
performers - of the medieval period, 


The survey of recent works on Dhrupad has led me to draw 
the attention of some Scholars interested in aspects hitherto 
usually neglected, such as for instance the authorship of lyrics. 
This intricate and fascinating problem constitutes the basis of any 
study of the compositions ‘attributed’ to such and such a poet- 
composer, sometimes in accordance with the ‘signature’ (chap) 
included in the fourth verse of Dhrupad songs. In the absence of 
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any author’s indication, the traditional attribution of a 
composition to a particular ‘musician, is common among singers. 
That questions any effort to edit this type of lyrics under the name 
of a single poet. It is a crucial problem, of which analysis may 
be attempted, but which no study seems able to solve. 


There is another type of writings on Dhrupad which 
constitutes - in my opinion - by no means a negligible separate 
category. These are the press- announcements or press reviews of 
Dhrupad performances, the concert-programmes and the printed 
notices on record- or cassette-jackets. 


A fairly representative sample of this ‘literature’ collected in 
India and in Europe over some years is revealing of the careless 
attitude of their authors towards historicity, musicological 
precision and rigour, except for a few relatively documented 


jackets of European records. 


Here Dhrupad is presente 


musically interested - but less in 
means nor even the idea of checking informations which it has no 


reason to question - as the purest Indian vocal music, transmitted 
from time immemorial in the temple tradition, which would 
explain its essentially ‘religious’ nature. 

t the originators, at least the main 
d the ‘renaissance’, the ‘survival’ 
day - even if the donations 
ally contribute to it - are 


d to an audience which is 
formed and with neither the 


Musicians who are, if no 
makers of what has been calle 
or the simple ‘existence’ of Dhrupad to 


of new private or state patrons financi ntril 
actually ‘introduced’ (to the Indian public, which is generally not 


so concerned about the truthfulness of the stated facts, and even 
more to Western audiences, ignorant but curious about 
information) in a light sometimes very different from their actual 
personality. These very musicians collect this type of literature, to 
which they add reviews of concerts and recordings published in 
press by music critics. They ‘discover’ themselves - sometimes 
through an eventual translation - in a light which may revolt them 
or flatter them; in the latter case, they will try to conform to it. 
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Those writings may also influence the choice of dhrupad 
songs publicly performed today, according to the favourite 


Regarding the textual aspect of Dhrupad, it appears in the 
form of translations or content-summaries of the lyrics, often 
extremely shortened if not simply ignored! 


The interest in the 


-poets and particularly those 
Courts, generally superimposed the 
conventional concepts of the literary ‘hero’ and ‘heroine’ of the 


end of Sanskrit literature to the 
characters of Krsna and Radha, 
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Many dhrupads considered today as ‘religious’, ‘devotional’ 
or ‘mystical’ could have been appreciated as romantic and indeed 
even erotic by an audience not very familiar with the ‘Classical 
Indian’ context in which the lyrical poetry in vernacular 
languages took its roots. 


Imagery, metaphors and similes used in vernacular lyrics 
and the dhrupad songs too, are well immersed in Indian culture, 
including folklore; hence, its lasting popularity in the Muslim 
aristocratic circles of highbrow Persian background, more 
acquainted with ‘the rose and the nightingale’ simile than to the 
cuckoo’s (papiha) love in separation (virah), speaks for itself. 


In recent studies on the verbal content of Dhrupad, stress 
has been laid on the wide thematic range of song-texts found in 
early manuscript collections of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This contradicted most of the secondary writings on 
Indian music of the twentieth century and the general opinion 
about the mainly serious character of dhrupad songs. 
positions which are sung today by 
1 form will confirm this statement. 
ven by Persian documents 
century, which stress the 
dhrupad songs and with 


A brief survey of the com 
the best specialists of this lyrica 
They widely differ with description gi 
of the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
variety of poetical themes dealt with in 
the early collections of dhrupad songs. 
me text could be variously appreciated 
t be taken into consideration. A 
ernacular languages and more 
d its poetical lexicon seems to 
st of the listener in the lyrics. 


The fact that the sa 
according to the audience mus 
certain familiarity with the v 
precisely with the Braj language an 
be indispensable to arouse the intere 
usic of Hindoostan comprising a 


In his Treatise on the M 
Detail of the Ancient Theory and Modern Practice, published in 
d devoted one chapter to the 


1834, Captain N. Augustus Willar 

various species of vocal compositions of Hindoostan, in which he 
described Dhrupad, -Khayal, Tappa, etc. Then he noted down 
with humour some of his observations: 
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« Songs which have love for their theme, are more numerous 
amongst all nations. In Hindoostan there is one other motive for 
their being esteemed - being the acts of the god Crishnu, they are 
considered as pious hymns. The old sing them as acts of 
devotion, the young derive pleasure from their contents; by the 
pious they are held sacred; while the profane find in them many 
things which they glory either to have themselves performed, or 
should have been glad to have had it in their power to achieve. 
The wise man has folly enough to be beguiled by them, and the 
fool possesses sufficient taste to relish their beauties. All, in 
short, agree in admiring songs of this class how different soever 
their motives might be for this predilection in its favor. 
We may also imagine that the musical expression, and the 
technical prowess of some musicians could impress Muslim 
monarchs more than the poetical images of compositions inspired 
by Hindu religious themes or by imagery inherited from Sanskrit 
literature. Laudatory dhrupads addressed to Hindu and Muslim 


rulers - among whom appears the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb - 
have very uneven literary qualities. 


The treatment of traditional Hindu themes or of specifically 
Indian topics, like the art of music in dhrupads addressed by name 
to Muslim patron is remarkably informative, especially if those 
texts still appear in nineteenth and twentieth century documents, 
testifying to their lasting success through oral transmission. 


Printed editions of Dhrupad songs from late anthologies 

Most of the works in Hindi or more rarely in English, published 
in the fifties on Dhrupad as a literary genre of a certain poetical 
value, include Song-texts. Their source is rarely mentioned as they 
are often in such a corrupt form that they can hardly be used for 
any textual analysis or comparative study. As a representative 
example, Tansen has inspired a number of volumes introducing 
‘his poetical work’ without any discrimination between primary 
and secondary if not tertiary sources, Some authors have used 
compositions which are attributed to him for reconstructing his 
biography in the most fanciful way. 


The case-study of Tansen and other Dhrupad poet- 
composers has shown the unreliability of such literary sources 
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which are repeatedly quoted today and eventually used by 
musicians who wish to ‘renew’ their repertoires. 

n Dhrupad have been published. 
I would like to mention the thorough studies published in Hindi 
by Acarya Kailas Candra. Brhaspati, on Dhrupad and Its 
Development and on medieval Indian poet-composers such as 
Amir Khusrau, Tansen and other Dhrupad musicians. KC. 
Brhaspati has used Sanskrit musicological texts on the 
prabandhas but he also referred to some documents in Persian on 
Dhrupad, and edited a valuable court-musicians’ repertoire in 
manuscript form, known as the Rampur Rag-mala (mid- 
nineteenth century). All studies on Dhrupad are indebted to this 
pioneer work, even if some of K.C. Brhaspati’s statements are 
controversial. The other significant work in English, Dhrupada, A 
Study of Its Origin, Historical Development, Structure and 
Present State by Indurama Srivastava has shown a particular 
interest in ‘the verbal content of Dhrupada’, with a sample-study 
of forty-four compositions transcribed and translated into 
English. Unfortunately the dhrupad songs have been selected from 
printed compilations and secondary works without any critical 
apparatus or questioning of the authenticity and the authorship of 
the compositions. Nevertheless, this work points to new lines of 
research which may have inspired further work on various aspects 


of Dhrupad. 


Very few scholarly works o 


Publication of the Dhrupad Annual, since 1986 
of a Dhrupad Annual has 


Since 1986, the regular publication 

been the most outstanding event attesting to the renewal of 
interest in Dhrupad, both the scholarly study of its origin and 
development from an interdisciplinary perspective, and also a 
greater curiosity for its performing aspect, as we see from the 
increasing number of Dhrupad concerts and festivals organized 
over the last fifteen years. The Dhrupad Annual’s general editor 
is Prem Lata Sharma, 4 leading Indian musicologist, whose 
numerous scholarly publications and impressive work-in-progress 
show a wide interest in both the written and the oral traditions in 
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Indian music, or to be more accurate, the traditions of the Sangita 
Sastras or theoretical texts on Art-Music and of the Sampraday, 
the English rendering of which i.e. ‘oral tradition’, does not 
convey the same connotation. 


The ten volumes of the Dhrupad Annual already published 
present a wide number of papers written by musicologists, 
historians, musicians and also ‘Dhrupad-lovers’. The more 
scholarly among the contributions attest to the need for further 
inter-disciplinary research work on the history of Dhrupad, as a 
musicological genre (i.e. as a variety of prabandha) and also in 
its socio-cultural context, from various written sources in 
Sanskrit, Persian and vernacular languages and the oral tradition 


of musicians, as well as in its many stylistic and regional 
varieties. 


Some contributions highlight the poetical value of dhrupad 
songs collected from early manuscript recensions. Others are 


One may regret that, on account of a lack of contributors 
and for various other reasons, the initial aim of the journal could 
s the Editor, Prem Lata Sharma, 
1991). Besides her critical edition of 


Annual have brough 
the intricate proble 
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(b) Dhrupad in performance: Organization of Dhrupad 


concerts and festivals. The oral tradition and Dhrupad recordings 


The main source of information on the performance of 


Dhrupad is provided by the ‘Dhrupad News’ section of the 
Dhrupad Annual contributed by Ritwik Sanyal, who is himself a 
Dhrupad singer and teacher, in the Dagar tradition. Each volume 
contains reports on the Dhrupad concerts and festivals organised 
in India and abroad during the previous year, the first instalment 
of which presented a survey of the main Dhrupad programmes 
since the ‘Dhrupad Mela organized in Varanasi in 1975. This was 
followed by a regular series of three-day festivals held every year 
on Tulsi Ghat for Mahasivaratri. Many other Dhrupad 
programmes have been organized in Vrindaban, in Nathadwara, 
in Jabalpur, in Tikamgarh, Mandu, Indore, Gwalior, etc. all of 
which show the important contribution of Madhya Pradesh in 


organizing Dhrupad Festivals. 


Dhrupad performers of the well-known ‘Dagar Bani’ are 
jations like the 


also concert-organizers, through various associ 

Dhrupad Society in Delhi, the Bairam Khan Dagar Dhrupad 
Samaroh, in Jaipur. They have been organizing festivals 
presenting the seven cousin-brothers or “Dagar Saptak’ in Delhi 
and Calcutta, (till the recent demise of three of them), in which 
musicians close to the ‘Dagar Bani’, as well as exponents of other 


Dhrupad traditions are invited. 


Some institutions dedicated to the teaching of Dhrupad like 


the Dhrupad Kendra in Bhopal, the Dhrupad Kala Kendra in 
Indore, the Dhrupad School of Vrindavan, etc. organize concerts 
and festivals in which Dhrupad artistes of various traditions are 
asked to perform. On a more personal initiative of ‘master to 
disciple teaching’ (Guru-sisya parampara), the late Ustad Zia 
Mohiuddin Dagar had started a Dhrupad school near Bombay. 

Pre-eminent music and dance festivals invite Dhrupad 
rs for instance in the “Tansen Festival’ held 


musicians, as occu 
alior, on the occasion of the “Urs 


each year in December in Gw: 
celebration of Tansen. 
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Many of the outstanding Dhrupad artistes have been court- 
musicians, the doyen among whom was the late Pandit Ram 
Catur Mallik of Darbhanga, who could narrate interesting stories 
about the life of music in the court and concerning some of his 
trips to Europe as a member of the princely entourage. Other 
older musicians have been taught by court-musicians and have 


been brought up in an aristocratic artistic atmosphere which they 
often cruely miss. 


The transition from the courtly performance arranged for a 
select audience of connoisseurs to the urban concert-platform 
facing a diversified public of eclectic taste and often with a rather 
poor musical knowledge and a Stereotyped artistic sensitivity, 
makes senior musicians nostalgic about the ‘golden days’. The 
participation in programmes and festivals organized by the 
Government or by industrialists and more and more often by 


concert-platform, some vocalists belonging to the Vaishnava 
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Apparently the systematic teaching of Dhrupad in 
universities and academic institutions has not developed as fast as 
the interest in Dhrupad which has been noticed over the last 
twenty years. Some teachers of vocal music in Indian universities 
(in Varanasi, Calcutta, Khairagarh, Baroda and Allahabad for 
instance) are Dhrupad specialists but sometimes for lack of full- 
time Dhrupad courses, they have to teach Khayal and other vocal 


genres of music. 

It is interesting to study the various patrons of Dhrupad 
festivals : the Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi, the Maharaja 
Banaras Vidya Mandir Trust, the Sankat Mochan Foundation and 
others. The recent organization of Dhrupad ‘Melas’, ‘Samarohs’, 
etc. in religious centres - sometimes in sensitive places - is also 
worth noticing and studying. It often indicates the building of a 
new representative image of Dhrupad by its sponsors, which 
‚seems to be in complete disagreement with the latest research 
work produced by scholars of various complementary disciplines, 
as shown in the issues of the Dhrupad Annual. 


ns of dhrupad songs are from ihe oral 


Most written collectio i 
de of transmission of lyrics in 


tradition, which is the main mo 
Indian Art-Music. The ‘actual’ oral tradition includes various 


categories: the ‘live’ performances (divided in ‘public’ and 
‘Private’ concerts), the ‘recorded’ concerts (further divided in 
commercial and non-commercial recordings of dead and living 
musicians), and finally the recording of song-texts memorized by 
musicians and noted down in interviews especially arranged for 
research purposes, which depend entirely on the artistes’ 
willingness. These categories have to be kept in mind, while 
evaluating the material collected through them. Different settings 
(stage, temple or studio), different audiences (public, private, 
musicians, connoisseurs, etc.) and other technical factors 
connected to professional recordings as well as personal 
considerations may affect the authenticity and the quality of the 
music, including its textual aspect. A systematic study of a wide 
corpus will certainly bring out significant results about the effects 


of space, time and other factors on music in performance. 
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Nevertheless Dhrupad recordings made in India and in the 
West are a rich testimony to its musical expression in particular 
since the fifties. Some outstanding historical recordings have been 
published, in the UNESCO Collection ‘A Musical Anthology of 
the Orient’. In a study of some aspects of the recorded oral 
tradition of Dhrupad, in both its commercial and non-commercial 
aspects, I have described the various situations which make the 


recorded samples more or less authentic as a testimony of a living 
tradition. 


The limits set by the time-bound conditions of studio- 
recordings, or the commercial concerns of the music-companies 
and some other non-musical constraints have a significant effect 
on the music. In the 1987 Dhrupad Annual, Peter-F. Muller has 
presented a detailed Discography of EP-LP recordings of 
Dhrupad. The second instalment (compact discs and cassettes) 
published in 1989, includes some information provided by Ritwik 
Sanyal; it indicates that recordings of great musicians belonging 
to lesser-known Dhrupad traditions are now available in the 
West. Since then, a few Indian Cassettes have been released, the 


description of which will be included in future issues of the 
Dhrupad Annual. 


New trends in Dhrupad Performance 
Each Dhrupad festival 


type ‘centred around one tradition,’ 
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From the textual point of 
interests in Dhrupad studies, 
the curiosity of spe 
musicologists for the lyrics 


of these two types are distinct in 
mances of different traditions are 
presented on one stage, they are exposed to the characteristic 
features of the tradition or traditions other than their own and 
consequently they imbibe or initiate new trends in their 
performances in order to gain prestige in the assembly of 
musicians including those from other traditions. Without naming 
any tradition it could be said that out of the three main traditions 
available today one emphasizes Svara, another specializes in 
Tala and still another treats Pada (Text) as the most effective 
component. When musicians of these three traditions come 
together on a common stage, those who traditionally specialize in 
Svara tend to create a little more variety in Tala, those 
specializing in Tala became more sensitive to Svara and those 
emphasizing Pada tend to create a little more variety in Svara 
and Tala. This mutual influence at a very subtle level is the 
contribution of these festivals. When performers of one and the 
same tradition come on a common stage, there is a definite 
toning up of their mutual regard and good-will. Even in mixed 
festivals, members of one tradition have been seen to lend a 


cooperative hand to one another .... 
Another new tendency that is becoming prominent these days 
deserves attention here. But it could not be said that this 
tendency was the result of Dhrupad festivals. It is like this. In 
oral tradition it has been often said that traditionally a 
fullfledged performance in the Dhrupad tradition would start 
with Alapa in a given Riga and Dhrupad composition in the 
same Raga and only after that Dhamir was supposed to be 
presented. Even if the Raga of the Dhamar happened to be 
different from that of Dhrupad, no elaborate Alapa was presented 
before the Dhamar composition. Moreover the improvisation 
known as Upaj (tonal-rhythmic variations) was prescribed only 
in Dhamar and for Dhrupad a pure and simple. but elegant 
rendering of tlle composition itself was prescribed. But mowsa= 
days one hears performances where a Dhamar composition is 
taken up after an elaborate Alapa in the first Raga itself. And 
similarly improvisation is done in the Dhrupad composition also 
to the same extent as is done in Dhamar. Thus, the distinctive 
styles of Dhrupad and Dhamar are merging into one and their 
mutual distinction is being virtually lost ...- 

view, which represents 


The effects of festivals 
themselves. When perfor 


cialists of vernacul 
develops, as is atteste 


one of my main 
J would like to mention that even as 
ar literature as well as 
d by scholarly 
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papers published recently, the inspiration and literary quality of 
the texts sung by the most outstanding Dhrupad exponents is 
getting poorer. The lack of familiarity of the public with Braj 
Bhasa may be a reason for an increasing negligence by the 
musicians of the texts which they sing. They are selected from a 


very limited range of subjects, which are more appealing to the 
public. 


Quite often musicians of a court-tradition background are 
particularly sensitive to the taste of their audience, to which they 
try to cater as their forefathers were expected to do, in spite of 
a more personal artistic identity which they clearly express 
musically and verbally in a private context, 


4 
Modern Art and India 


thoughts about how few are the 
d modern art, how little they even 
atter to people who supposedly 


This chapter contains some 
people in India who understan 
care, and how little they in turn m 
understand and care for such art. 
iting, to the delight of a group of 
friends, an Urdu poem by Sayeed Mahmood Jafri. The poem is 
titled ‘Abstract Art’. It is now some thirty years old, but still 
serves as staple fare on evenings when both art and poetry can be 
spoken of with amiable irreverence. It makes fun of modern art, 
now gently, now with a measure of savagery. This is how it 
begins: 

Abstract art ki dekhi thi numaye 

ki thi az rah-i-muravvat bhi satayesh main ne 

aaj tak apne kiye ki yeh saza pata hum 

log kahte hain ki kya dekha to sharmata hun. 
From this relatively mild opening, it proceeds to describe the first 
‘masterpiece’ of ‘great’ artist that the poet’s eyes landed upon as 
he walked unsuspectingly into an exhibition: a portrait of the 


artist’s beloved. 


Not long ago, I was rec 


sh main ne 


rds, a camel’s neck attached to 


a buffalo’s body; a nose far too pointed and long for anyone’s 
good; legs rickety and thin like chewing-sticks for the teeth; all of 
it adding up to a work of ‘serious proportions’ for the artist, but 
no more than a pitcher placed on a three-legged table for the 
viewer. The verses read well in Urdu even if they translate poorly 


What he saw was, in his wo 
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in English. This is the vein in which the poem goes on: with wit 
and some eloquence. 


What strikes me each time that I think of the poem or recite 
it for eager friends, however, is its title: ‘Abstract Art’. Clearly 
the poet who spends most of his time in this poem satirizing what 
can from his descriptions be reconstructed roughly as Cubist or 
Picassoesque work, is unable to distinguish it from ‘Abstract 
Art’, this rubric in his view being enough to cover all modern art. 
For him, modern art and abstract art are synonymous: he does not 
feel the need to go beyond establishing a facile but erroneous 
equation. The title does not make the poem any the less enjoyable, 
but I have always wondered at the thinness of the understanding 
that even a thinking poet, provoked into writing a long piece of 
satirical verse by modern works, brings to his awareness of art. 
I also wonder at the same time how many of the readers and 
listeners of this oft-recited poem pick up this inconsonance 
between the content of the poem and its title, Perhaps for them too 
all modern art can be equated with abstract art. 
possible that some of them know the difference, b 
overlook it, for the ‘equation’ makes it more eas 
at all modern art. 


It is faintly 
ut choose to 
y to take swipes 


There are striking contrasts to this situation that need to be 
pondered over. When I purchased in the U.S., recently, a bottle 
of a popular pepper sauce, bearing the brand-name, Tabasco, the 
packet contained, apart from the bottle, a small leaflet titled ‘The 
Art of Seasoning’. It advertised ‘six colourful art prints that 
commemorate 125 years of Tabasco’, each of which was 
illustrated in a small reproduction, What the prints had in 
common was their ‘subject’: the humble workaday bottle of sauce 
rendered each time in a different style. Thus, one could take one’s 
pick of the styles - Impressionism, Fauvism, Cubism, Surrealism, 
Actionism, Neo-Objectivism. The familiar red white and green- 
labelled, long-necked, red-capped bottle could be seen now in the 
blur of colours in a Monet-like out-door setting, now splintered 
and reduced to flat geometric planes recalling Juan Gris, now 
split open to reveal, Dali-fashion, a vertically placed chilli, 
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burning like a candle with other multi-coloured chillies floating 
around in space while a distant ocean stretched serenely at the 
back. And so on. It was all wittily, intelligently, done, the posters 
in the set, priced at 30 dollars, becoming at once serious creations 
and parodies. What interested me in this little leaflet, and the idea, 
was the assumption that these posters, these renderings of the 
bottle in different artistic styles, would be understood by a wide 
audience, truly large numbers of people. The styles, it was 
obvious, are household words, and the familiarity with them 
enough for anyone to derive enjoyment from this commercial play 
with them. No necessary enthusiasm for any of the styles, or for 
all of modern art, can be inferred from this, but there is interest 
in the thought that this kind of art is a part of people’s lives. 
Other and more serious proofs of this can of course be cited. But, 
for me, the leaflet said all this with eloquence. 


Quite clearly, for long art had in the past been moving along 
very different courses in the Western world and in India. The 
story of the developments in Europe in the nineteenth century is 
all too well documented. There is a logic to the rise of modern art 
there, the stylistic upheavals of the early part of the century 
leading towards it, aided powerfully by the forces of great social 
and economic change, the shift in the structure of patronage, the 
coming of photography, technical developments in respect of 
materials, to name a few things. The road was rough; the 
acceptability of the ‘new’ kind of art was initially low; but one 
knows well that attitudes evolved over a period of time, and there 
Was no real break in the moyement as a whole once it struck root. 
rast, what was happening in 


It is of interest to recall, in cont 
here in India in this very 


the world of art, especially painting, 
period. 

To go back just a little: the eighteenth century had seen 
some truly remarkable work being done. The Mughal tradition 
had admittedly lost its early vitality, but work of great beauty and 
vigour was being produced in other areas - in Bundi, Kotah, 
Mewar, Kishangarh in Rajasthan, for example; in the workshops 
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active at Guler, Basohli, Mankot, Kangra, Mandi, Bilaspur in the 
Pahari area; or in Bijapur, Golconda and Ahmednagar in the 
Deccan. Some Mughal artists, still turning out competent work, 
had moved to regional centres of power, away from Delhi. In the 
entire situation of art, however, there was one glaring weakness: 
the base was somewhat limited and the art was too firmly linked 
with court patronage. It was the patrons who ‘controlled’ art, if 
not in a negative sense, at least in the sense that it was they who 
were really responsible for nurturing it, maintaining artists. There 
are many aspects to this situation but, with all its faults, art 
flourished. At this point, the British entered, assuming power in 
the second half of the century at several places, 


native’ courts the authority of which had beco 
eroded. 


replacing the 
me seriously 


The means at the disposal of the Indian patrons had 
dwindled even elsewhere, and one gets the clear sense that the 
artist working for the Indian courts had, at many places, started 
looking around for patronage from alternate sources. By and 
large, the British had little use for the Indian artist, whom they 
held in poor esteem if not real contempt. Passage after passage 
can be cited from British Sources, which says how ‘deficient in 
drawing’ these people were, how it was ‘useless to expect a 
people like the Indians to have any great art, and the like, things 


so well documented by Partha Mitter i his fj Mich 
Maligned Monsters. n his fine study, 


ral s ills: these few decided then, in an imaginative, lively 
fashion to put these skills to use, And that led to the birth of what, 
with some wit, has been called Company Painting in India, that 
1s, painting done by Indian artists for servants of the East India 
Company 3 New patrons had arisen, some of whom placed the 
Indian artists “in their employ’, to work on some extraordinary 
projects that were conceived at this time: extensive documentation 
of all that was around them in these new Surroundings - the flora 
and fauna of India, for instance, or the types of tribes; castes and 
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professions which were coming within their purview. Thus, a 
great deal of work was entrusted to the Indian painters then active 
and settled in the eastern or southern parts of India. Some great 
albums came into being, the names associated with them being 
names that otherwise fill the pages of Indian history: Clive, 
Warren Hastings, Elijah Impey, Wellesley, Fraser. 


In some of these fine albums, the subjects treated were not 
all that unfamiliar to the painters - natural history studies, 
paintings of men and women - but the scale of the projects, the 
systematization, and the. approach that the painters working for 
the British were encouraged to take, were quite different. 
Portraiture was replaced by generalized types; studies of animals 
and birds were not expected to be warm and felt studies bordering 
almost on portraits of single animals that the Mughal painters 


used to turn out earlier. 

A certain coolness, a cultivated distance, marked the work 
of some of the highly talented painters who were engaged on these 
albums, undoubtedly guided by the patron’s wishes. All the same, 
these works are also tinged by a new passion, almost by a sense 


of discovery of a new way of doing things. The painters drew, 
while working upon their extraordinary powers of observation 
g even as they were adjusting 


and their natural fluency in drawin 
themselves to the demands placed upon by new Patrons and new 
approaches. work of this 

The early part of the nineteenth century saw some order 
continue; go beyond it, in fact, as evidenced by the wonderful 
albums that were made for Skinner and Fraser, among others. 
The painters nearly all came from a tradition in which what 
absorbed the patron and the painter most had been ‘illustrations’ 
to great poetic texts like the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, the 
Rasikapriya of Keshavadasa, the Satsai of Bihari, sets that 
centred on the Bhagavata Purana, the Ramayana, the Ragamala; 


or, as in the Mughal case, chronicles and histories, portraits and 


character studies. The work they bent their talents to doing now 
e for themes, but it was 


could not have been their natural choic 
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still done with conviction and flair, even as, at the few courts that 
still had taste and means, the early kind of work was continuing. 
However, there was no real newness in the work, only a shifting 
of sights and of emphasis. Except, of course, for the work which 
was in imitation of, not necessarily inspired by, the work of the 
European painters working in oils, men like Zoffany and Tilly 
Kettle and Schoefft, among others, who were active in India, 


seeing and tendering things with their own eyes and in their own 
chosen medium. 


The level of the work being done in the early part of the 
nineteenth century could not be sustained for too long. At the 
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Indian artist felt as if he were being marginalized by the camera, 
could not possibly compete with it. Precisely at this time, with the 
break-up of the old pattern of patronage in the visual arts, in 
respect of the classes from which it had come earlier, the painters 
began to lose whatever hold they had on the patrons. For most of 
them began to shift their attention away from traditional miniature 
work in manuscripts or portfolios, and on to the obvious lure of 
the large work in oil on canvas in the academic mode that the 
‘sahibs’ promoted and evidently liked: glittering portraits of 
ancestors, resplendent in their life-like appearance, clothed in 
regalia and surrounded by signs of power and affluence, looking 
down from palace walls, held an attraction all their own. The 
pace of this shift in tastes increased rapidly as the century 
advanced; and any account of the languishing of the great 
traditional arts of India at this point of time takes on an elegiac 
note. 


At least two kinds of responses on the part of the Indian 


artist to the changed situation are clearly discernible. There were 
many who, sensing that patronage on the old patterns was now 
gone never to return, turned to producing works for sale in the 
market in quantities they had never perhaps done before, using 
some of the new techniques of large-scale production that came 
in with the British: hand-painted lithographs and woodblock 
prints. The products were inexpensive, and capable of catering to 
the popular taste: all kinds of pictures were turned out, ranging 
from pilgrims’ mementoes to exotic, contemporary themes with 
witty or social content. A few others - Raja Ravi Varma is the 
most well-known example - decided to learn to work in the 
Western technique of painting in oils and, having done that, to 
begin painting portraits and groups that aimed at having the same 
appeal as the works of the Europeans; or rendering familiar 
subjects from Indian mythology and tales in the new medium, 


using imported conventions and ways of seeing. Whatever its 


merits, it is this kind of accessible painting, hugely aided by the 


fact that enormous editions of these paintings could be taken out 
in the form of oleographs, that met with popular success like 
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nothing else before it. If there was one kind of art that reached 
virtually each home in India, regardless of what part it was 
located in, it was this. These pictures for puja or delectation, 
painted in India and printed first in Germany and then at presses 
in India, were suddenly everywhere. 


In all this work, there was no cognizance of the art that at 
this time was causing such upheavals in Europe by breaking so 
significantly with the past: the art of Monet and Renoir and 
Degas, of Seurat and Gauguin and van Gogh, or of Matisse and 
Derain, for instance. An occasional work of these painters was 
bought by a Maharaja or Nawab on a visit to Europe and brought 
back to India, but evidently had little impact on what was going 
on here. To most Indians responding to European work, or 
imitating it, Western art meant art of the academic kind that was 


in fact at this juncture fighting for survival, and all but losing that 
battle there. 


Among the gifted groups active in Bengal in the early part 
of the twentieth century, those associated with so-called ‘Bengal 
School’, with Abanindranath Tagore as a pre-eminent figure, 
there was far greater awareness of what was happening in Europe 
at that time, or of the art of the Far East. But there was also a 
conscious attempt at revival of a kind. 


In matters of technique, sometimes even of choice of 
subject, there was experimentation and change, but the 
orientation, in its essence, was towards the past: there was talk of 
renewal, of rejection of alien values, of the need for an art in 
consonance with the spirit of a new India that was seen as 


emerging; but links with the past, continuities of a certain kind, 
were simultaneously, carefully, aimed at. 


There were other artists from Bengal, among them 
Gaganendranath, who responded more to the new kind of 
European work, Cubist for instance; one knows also of Européan 
Expressionists being exhibited in Calcutta at this time. But these 
excursions, it seems, did not come to belong to what was 
becoming the mainstream of art in these parts. The talk - and 
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there was much writing and discussion - was essentially of the 
‘Bengal School’ which was increasingly establishing itself as the 
indigenous modern art of India. 


In this setting, the truly daring and modern work of the poet, 


Rabindranath, came with the swift suddennes of a seasonal 


stream, but it was seen more perhaps as the outpourings of an 


undoubted genius, than as path-breaking work reflective of a new 
sensibility that it was. It is doubtful if his work as a painter -as 
a poet he was far too well-established - impinged seriously upon 


the awareness of many Indians. 


The case of Amrita Shergill, active at this time and widely 
celebrated as one of the pioneers of modem art in India, is 
somewhat different: she came to India with European training and 
sensibilities; responded effusively to early Indian art and, in her 
own way, to Indian reality; and painted Indian subjects in a style, 
technique and scale that seemed to bring two disparate worlds 
together. She made an impact; her work and her person were the 


subject of discussion; in her canvases many could feel a 


resonance of the past as well as a commitment to the present. 


come to be in Indian art - this is 
t - in the last fifty years or so is 
than one can visualize as 
belonging to the early part of the century, have come to India or 
have been evolved here; sharp breaks with the past have been 
made; men and women with evident gifts have enriched the 
modern art scene in the country and made it what it is today. The 
aspect is lively, the mood upbeat: there are akademis and galleries 
devoted to modern art; exhibitions and catalogues and other 
publications; sales and auctions; reviews and criticism; much 
corporate and private buying. 

o which one returns are the same as 
h of the art that one sees within the 


reach - one speaks not of prices here - of that elusive entity: the 
average viewer? Clearly, over the last two hundred years, the 
pattern of patronage has become completely different: the 


But the situation that has 
obviously no historical accoun 
materially different. Many more styles 


The issues, however, t 
those one opened with. Is mue 
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‘immediate patron’, save in truly few cases, is no longer the 
person that the artist works for. Things had been moving in this 
direction in the nineteenth century itself when sets of trades and 
castes, etc., were being painted and more or less advertised 
among unidentified buyers, or when oleographs of Ravi Varma 
and others, and pats and woodcuts of Bengal reached out to 
sizeable sections of the population. It is possible to envisage, 
however, that this art - one is not speaking of quality here 
necessarily - was within the ken of comprehension of many. In 
one respect it was a little like even the court art of earlier times 
which may not have been accessible to many but was capable of 


addressing itself to those that were essentially outside the charmed 
circles of courtly patrona 


had the refinement or the back 


Point of there being a ‘shared 
that Coomaraswamy makes is 


y are, may have been able to internalize 
that vision or language easily, 
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able to take himself, nor is this art as intimately related to his own 
environment or intellectual climate or social context, Tf he is, then, 
confused, sees works of art that he cannot visually enter, or feels 
inadequate and alienated, his predicament is genuine. 


What could have helped in this matter was thoughtful 
interpretations or a careful fashioning of tastes and attitudes. The 
point being made here is that it is precisely this that has not been 
done. There is discussion of art, but almost always at a levei that 
even the interested reader or viewer has little access to. There is 
art education in the schools, but of such order or level that it 
offers no insights: works often in fact in the opposite direction. 
There are utterances by artists, but so self-engaged or consciously 
,elevated’ that they yield no clue to what they are setting out to 
do. It is as if writers on art are interested only in addressing other 
writers on art; artists are speaking to art critics or other artists or, 
more profitably still, to potential buyers. A curious kind of elitism 
has come to rule. One can of course take the superior view - as 
some artists and critics have done - that the art does not 
necessarily concern itself with, or address itself to, the common 
man. But that view fortunately does not have to be countenanced 


too seriously, 

No suggestion is being made here that there is no validity m 
the art that we have around ourselves today, or in the writing on 
art that one is sometimes barraged by. What is being suggested 
is that there is need, grave urgent need, for reaching out at a more 
fundamental level and in a far more extensive manner than 


hitherto, to the common man to enable him to partake of the 
idently, there is no dearth 


excitement of Ev 
3 the modem art scene. ; 

of investors in modem art; there always will be buyers who oe 
Want to have themselves photographed fingering their peat's 1n 


front of paintings they have recently acquired without knowing 
anything about them. 


5 


Changing Masks of 
Modern Indian Reality 


A study of historical documentation of the social and political 
reality of early twentieth-century India is complex enough. But 
an exploration of the cultural Consequences of the reality reveals 
a mind-boggling kaleidoscope which presents different patterns 
through different angles of perceptions. Indeed every culture has 
its own dynamism. It grows like a tree gradually acquiring a 
greater number of branches and leaves; it blossoms and fructifies 
and it may even go through a total withering, a decay; if 
fertilized and watered with self-conscious care, it gets 
rejuvenated with extraordinary vigour. No culture is static and a 
tigid adherance to the Past or efforts to arrest its movement in 
the name of preserving it may only result in a society held in 
captivity like a stuffed gorilla in the museum, It is equally true 
that a complete surrender to an imperialist culture in the name of 
a change would create a society of what V.S. Naipaul calls 
‘mimic men’, 

While the colonized Indi 
experience of cross-cultural encou 
postures of submission and assertion, acceptance and resistance. 
Macaulay’s Minute combined with Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
ardent commitment to and Propagation of the English language 
marked the inauguration of that tradition through which the 
Indians evolved a peculiar intimacy with the English language. 
The formal pledge for the ‘promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of India’ by the British Government 
introduced into the Indian scene an impinging superstructure of 


a was going through the 
nter, there were simultaneous 
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a cultural reality, the facade of a superior culture aiming at 
eroding an ancient one which gets both fascinated and repulsed 
by the glitter of novelty and power. 

re initially active from a- distance, 
slowly started to enter the Indian scene through a process of 
suspicion and rejection or attraction and acceptance, and 
occasionally struck a synthesis. Contact with the British in some 
cases did not seal off the earlier cultural stimuli; on the contrary 
at times it led to a creative revitalization. 


any Indian languages abound with 


Literatures of m 
examples of submission to the impinging foreign culture along 


with examples justifying and affirming indigenous cultural 
identity. What is evidenced then is a long period of 
disorientations in creativity in the twenties and thirties of the 
present century; in Urdu, for instance, literature demonstrates 
both the rising note of protest against the foreign yoke and anger 
with the internal social system based upon the convenience of 
the privileged. The existent hypocritical moral code had to be 
exploded. In 1932, an anthology of short stories in Urdu, entitled 
Angare was published, widely acclaimed and at once banned. 
The book is an important document provoking a departure from 
a parade of religiosity on the one hand and false rationalism on 
the other. Some of the stories even sought to hurt the masculine 
pride and to redefine the role of woman. Sajjad Zaheer, Ahmed 
Ali, Resheed Jahan collected their stories as Angare which were 
meant to burn the smug, white coloured values operative in 
society. 

Stripped of romantic illusio abe 
vague aspirations for the future Hindi poets too called for a 
confrontation with the present. Pragativadis (Progressives) 
followed by the modernists, proved the potential of their pen in 
exposing the British Raj and its native chiefs and directed their 
attention towards the touching tales of helpless struggle of their 
countrymen for sheer survival. Seeking free intellectual and 
spiritual enterprise and relating to the reality at the same time, 


The vigorous alien cultu 


n about the past as well as 
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the new sensibility had to evolve new literary forms for 
expression. Interestingly this could also be interpreted as an 
influence of the western modernist stance, which inculcated a 
desire for freedom. The authentic experiential quality of some of 
the new poetry represents the power of that verse to shake the 
hypocritical and expolitative aspects of the traditional religious 
hierarchies as well as the active colonial domination, 


Cultural encounters in the creative psyche lead to a 
redefinition of the self through a dialogue with the ‘other’ where 
each returns to himself, reflected, refracted and sometimes 
alienated and finally redefined. Since the planning of the 
education of our people was in the hands of the colonizers, the 
assumption of their own racial superiority got built into the 
fabric of education in India, and the English language became a 
medium of instruction for higher education, In his essay on 
“Towards a New Oceania,’ Albert Wendt sardonically depicts 
colonial education as ‘wound’ inflicted on the colonized, 
reducing many into a ‘state of passivity, undermining our 


confidence and self-respect and making many of us ashamed of 
our cultures. 


Language creates, develops, modifies and prunes a human 
being as much as the human being creates it. The very choice of 
English for creative writing by the Indian writer in itself is 
indicative of what social background he/she might come from, 
and that in itself also determines the writer’s perceptions and 
suggests a certain orientation of his/her personality. A question 
often asked is: why should a foreign tongue be used for the 
articulation of experiences from a reality so far removed from 
that language? Ironically, it is the more successful of the modem 
poets such as A.K. Ramanujan and R. Parthasarthy who are 
vehemently self-conscious in their use of the English language 
for their poetry. Coping with, appropriating and then 
domesticating the rather bizarre reality of the alien tongue, on 
the conscious plane, they seem to have grounded themselves 
quite genuinely in the actual act of writing in English. But they 
have had to rationalize this linguistic choice, notwithstanding 
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their efficacy in English. They felt the need to establish their 
Indian anchorage specifically in the context of that choice. The 
multicultural situation is not just a matter of content, it yields a 
distinct perception too. While living in India the disoriented 
psyche ‘whoring after the English Gods,’ R. Parthasarthy 
confessed, ‘I became hypercritical of everything Indian. Indian 
society was, I felt, deeply neurotic, its feet chained to a grossly 
exaggerated past... India was a nation of sleep-walkers’. The 
English language and literature, he had thought, would redeem 
him. He loved the England he had created in his mind in the 
twilight of the Raj. But when he actually experienced the alien 
ethos, the bareness of English autumn and the damp cold of its 
winter in physical terms, the other known and loved England of 
his mind was dispensed with. Like many others in a similar 
situation, he was going through the process of disenchantment. 
History caught up with him then and he found himself crushed 
under two hundred years of British rule in India, raising doubts 
in him regarding his integrity as an Indian. 

Parthasarthy, recovering from the ‘high fever of 
colonialities’, gets back on the Indian soil, celebrating the 
renewal of life in himself trying to settle with Tamil, that ‘shy, 
obstinate bride.’ How-much-so-ever the poet might denounce 
what he calls promiscuity in language, the very tensions of this 
process of acculturation become the live substance of his poetic 
articulation. He moves towards an apprehension of his Tamilian 
past through the very use of English, through his poems. It is 
perhaps because his ‘tongue is in english chains that he can 
exercise restraint and not dwindle into a euphoric 
sentimentalism. He establishes a rational contact with his 
changing psychic make-up. 
the discipline of seeking to be the 
maximum of one’s self is a basic requirement. Writers 
particularly in post-colonial societies are conscious that this need 
can become obscured or obliterated through long periods of 
foreign domination. Thus a conscious effort is made to retrieve 
the past. Though the colonial mentality inevitably insists on the 


For cultural growth, 
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primacy of one cultural logic over the others, the writer, it is 
evidenced, may explore the confusing ways in which cultures 
merge or interweave or seek to reconcile themselves with one 
another. Thus indeed one sees how Mrs. Moore in E.M. 
Forster's A Passage to India might conclude that all logics are 
worthless; she moves the reader’s consciousness into a terrain of 
extreme complexity: what is rape or assault according to one 
may very well be an attempt at reaching out to the other’ for 
another. Forster’s delineation of such a complex bicultural 
Situation raises a significant question: are logics of different 
cultures at all reconcilable? The most important in Forster’s 
novel occurs in the dark caves of Marabar. This seeks to affirm 
the validity of the confusion caused by a creative encounter of 
two cultures on a personal level. It initiates a process of 
unlearning, a disorientation that cracks the smug homogeneity of 
culture possessed by an individual, augmenting an ‘opening out, 
yielding moments of free thought and action’. 


In a Tamil story entitled, ‘Ataikkalam’ by Cuntara 
Ramacami, an orthodox brahmin grandmother is shown to be 
disgusted with all that is Western, Waiting for a bus for her 
village, she finds herself next to a white lady. From a reaction 
of utter repulsion at her short hair and her alien mannerisms, the 
old woman finds herself responding to her spontaneously on 
noticing that the white woman is fully pregnant. She scrutinizes 
her weak physical demeanour and reaches out to her 
sympathetically offering a place to her in the shade close by. All 
cultural differences disappear the moment a live contact gets 


established. No words are needed to cut across the earlier stiff 
posture of non-communication. 


Another mode of realizing the essentials is by creatively 
validating the. new existence in terms of the old mythical 
paradigms shared by different societies. Intizar Husain, the 
famous Urdu short story writer, draws upon the rich reservoir of 
cosmogonic myth from various cultural and religious contexts in 
his story, ‘Kashti’. The story carries allusions from myths of 
cosmic catalysms that imply the recreation of a new universe. 
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The emphasis, it would seem, is on the archaic and universal 
idea of the progressive degradation of the cosmos necessitating 
its periodic destruction. The motif running through the story is 
that of the torrential rain and floods suggesting the annihilation 
of all but a few, floating in a boat. These myths of the Flood, 
sailab or pralaya, discolse the wrath of God aroused at the 


degenerating world, full of sinful mankind. 
seeking of freedom, and 


An existential anguish, 
metaphorical analogies from 


hopelessness get projected through 
different cultures which share a common mythology of 


recreation. Through a creative manipulation and modification of 
mythical allusions, the author reveals the present reality in 
primeval terms. Every culture is concerned about the perennial 
mysteries of creation and human existence and in this story 
Intizar Husain brings together the common vision of the 
primordial reality. In that, he affirms a sharing of the essentials. 
There is, as it were, a situation of seeing through the cultural 
masks which, too, point towards the common quest to apprehend 
the fundamentals of life and creation. Such a vision suggests a 
consciousness of a merging of cultures, an awareness of the 
common predicament of mankind. 

a very important consequence of the 
Itures in a different situation, that of 


a fusion from the top leaving the grassroots unaffected. It was 
Nirad Chaudhuri who poignantly identified the malaise in the 
new intellectual movement in India, a movement inspired by the 
‘top’: ‘Instead of working for the cultural fusion of the people of 
the country it has strengthened the cultural stratification which 
had already gone far. What he rightly noted was the emergence 
of a new social class whose ideas, atitudes and behaviour were 
quite different from those of the ‘lower’ classes. The distance 
between the two becomes obvious when a writer who may 
belong to that new intelligentsia is unable to relate to the other, 
larger section of society; in his writing then he may produce a 
mere rehash of alien experiences superimposed on Indian 
contexts. There was a wholesale production of such literature in 


One cannot ignore 
coming together of two cu 
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modern India when the writer’s imported sensibility presented 
distorted and discoloured pictures of Indian reality. Verbal 
acrobatics and glamorised Indian culture for the consumption of 
the tourist became fashionable. Unreal concerns and mere 
sloganeering about the down-trodden could pass as ‘modem’ or 
‘progressive’. Acadmic theorization and abstracted throught 
processes rather than real life situations became the subject- 
mather of much of modern Indian literature. Take for instance 
stories written to propagate’ existentialism or progressivism or 
feminism - they might carry some ideological load, but would 
fail to move or have any impact for lack of an experiential 


quality. The message in literature has to be delivered through 
experience. 


When Phanishar Nath Renu 
Singh Bedi in Urdu, the 
people of the soil. 
intellectual debating. 
reader feel and 
Essentially, 
truths of bei 


writes in Hindi or Rajendra 
y dig deep into the live reality of the 
Their stories have nothing to do with 
They are convincing because they make the 
identify with their contexts and experience. 
they relate not to the transient mask but the deeper 
ng. A thorough awareness of the mask leads to the 
capacity to expose it and even discard it to explore basic human 
concerns. Renu’s story ‘Aik Adim Ratri Ki Mahak.’ (The Scent 
of a Primitive Night) is the Story of Karma, one of those invisible 
characters in society whose Occupation is housekeeping. Renu’s 
delicate and sensitive attention to this personality vividly reveals 
how a character in such a situation may have a distinct identity 
far more interesting and intriguing than that possessed by any of 
the railway babus he serves. In fact when he recapitulates the 
variety of ways in which they all used to ‘snore’ in their sleep, 


all of them seem to be typical products of a system programmed 


to turn out identical clerks, glorified office boys and officials to 


fit as mere cogs into the nation’s administrative machinery. After 
all, the middle and the lower rung of officials and workers had 
to be provided from within the country for the foreign rulers. 


Karma’s ‘sahu babu’ even in his sleep kept issuing such 
instructions as ‘Give the signal, the train is leaving:’ Thoroughly 
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uncreative and mechanical, these babus could not match the 
unpretentious freedom of Karma. His conversation with the old 
man demonstrates his dissociation from the confines of caste, 
creed and religion. Karma was an unowned, unclaimed 
individual; unattached, he perceived himself as ‘Ramta Yogi. 
While his inner reality is allowed to surface significantly, the 
external happenings too are portrayed simultaneously in the 
story. Karma is socially ordinary but he is extraordinary in his 
sensitivity to life: he makes his own choices, refuses to become 
a victim of any system; a housekeeper he may be functionally, 
but he is psychologically free from the institution of 
housekeeping, and states very clearly that he is only living with 
his babu! He believes that ‘The earth can talk ... the crop can 
dance and the dark night can cry’. This is a celebration of life, 
in which the inevitability of human action and choice is 
affirmed. The author explores the deep mystery and reality of 
human existence which lies generally camouflaged, lost in 
Patterns of living and superstructures created by society over a 
long period. It is heartening to get such aesthetic glimpses of the 
flow of life unaffected by surface realities. The terms of 
reference for existence lie not merely in the culturally painted 


masks, they have to relate with questions of permanent 
significance, of love, death, birth, etc. What is reassuring is the 
on by a foreign culture, the 


fact that despite centuries of dominati 
Possibilities of authentic living remain intact, particularly in 
rural India. 

be convincing rationale behind the 
following words of Nirad Chaudhuri: ‘the effect of the impact of 
Western cultural and intellectual activities, combined with that of 
the civilization of ancient India, was that the mental and cultural 
development of modem Indians Was forced . . . Such a growth 
brings in exhaustion and contributes to rapid decay.” A massive 
external’ political aggression is generally indifferent to the need 
for internalization of values and moral codes, to the need for 
acculturation. Nevertheless the Western concept of economic 
development and progress in the name of modernization was a 
legacy left by the Britishers and it has come to stay. 


There seems to 
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Social change inevitably involves tensions, maladjustments 
and often regressions, particularly in a traditional society which 
reacts with emotional resistance to any departure from ingrained 
habits of thought and action. There are a lot of literary 
delineations of the double-bind, particularly operative in the 
middle-class set-up, which tries to accommodate the new ‘ideals’ 
of progress. Writers such as Mohan Rakesh, Ismat Chughtai, 
Bedi and many others depict conflicts caused by the gap between 
life that is actually lived in conformity with fixed cultural norms 
and the psychic pressures of individual human beings seeking 
self realization. To take just one example, Mohan Rakesh’s 
‘Miss Pall’ is shown to be carrying the burden of debilitating 
fantasies of entrapment and liberation endowed upon her by her 
individual circumstances and by her social context. She 
undergoes a crisis of identity. The sensitive portrayal of the 
aridity of Miss Pall’s soul is in a way a creative document of the 
sociology that produces such a female character. At any 
deviation from, or protest against, the ,ordained’ lot by the 
woman, she is labelled neurotic or masculinized and unnatural. 
Her wish to realize her own autonomy of existence does not 
harmonize with society’s ideas regarding an unmarried woman’s 
life. In fact her own socialized psyche is unable to shed the 
patriarchal norms. Miss Pall then is an example of a disoriented 
female psyche who needs extraordinary strength to realize the 
stirrings of the emerging New Woman. 


In the context of cultural disintegration, Guy 
Amirthanayagam in his essay ‘Pontifex and Scapegoat’ makes a 
very relevant point: ‘A creative approach to the question of 
development in the contemporary world should not be based 
only on the assumption of a scientific economic theory or on the 
premises of a determinism derived from previous historical or 
contemporary parallels but rather on an integrated conception of 
man which draws on the findings and methodologies of a variety 
of humanistic disciplines.’ Modern western literature offers 
innumerable instances of post-Freudian angst and nihilism, and 
there, one also finds an underlying faith in the healing powers of 
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Eastern religions. Ironically, the East on the other hand seeks to 
model itself on the West. The situation everywhere then is that 
of cultural disorientation. The comic possibilities of such a 
phenomenon are examined by G.V. Desani in his novel AB 
About H. Hatterr. He attends to the question of cultural 
relevance of English literary tradition to modern India. In the 
following passage, he satirizes the English neck-tie: 


Baw Saw: why do the occidental males wear neck-wear? 

The Sheik: It is a mystic symbol and is called the Neck-tie. 

Their system of mysticism is called Etiquette. Accordingly, their 

women suffer equality with men. 
The novel excels in deliberate verbal exhibitionism, an 
idiosyncratic language and an ambivalent vision of Indian reality 
which is chaotic to a foreigner’s eys. In fact Desani demolishes 
some of the cherished illusions about Eastern and Western 
cultures. He perceives the individual’s incompatibility with his 
environment and presents it in an absurdist style. His novel 
unravels the chaos preceding cultural symbiosis; if in the West, 
they glorify Eastern mysticism, the East has a wide-eyed 
fascination with Western materialistic success. Desani’s brilliant 
delineation of the confusion arising out of the contemporary 
displacement of human psyche is through language, style and 
content and through an acute awareness of disharmony. 
sm, the East becomes available 
he West through the Eastern 
hybrid, not quite accultured, 


In Hatterr’s illusioni 
through the Western and t 


perspective. Hatterr then appears a 
exposing the lies that are being lived by so many. The process 


of reorientation through a slow and spontaneous symbiosis is not 
complete yet. When the writer subtly identifies the illusion of 
living as illusion, the possibilities of authentic living are 


unmasked. 


6 


Concept of Language Pluralism 


The second half of the twentieth century can be characterized as 
the era of a new awareness of language. Much attention has been 
paid to several traits of human behaviour, including unique 
decision-making processes among individuals and communities, 
among institutions and nations, against the technological thrust 
of conformative universality (‘globalization’) of modern times. 
This chapter critically appraises the agenda of cultural 
reorientation from the point of view of language pluralism. 


In plural societies such as India, one finds inherent 
contradictions in the language scene. These concern different 
aspects of speech behaviour in meeting with the demands of 
contemporary institutions: namely, patterns of language use, 
levels of competence, uncuage behaviour in the Indian context 
account for apparent ambiguities in the concept of mother 
tongue itself, discussed at length elsewhere. 


During the past four decades following the withdrawal of 
the British, the subcontinent has been acquiring a new order of 
pluralism in its cultural and linguistic expression. There have 
been efforts to shed the hegemony of ‘imperial’ English, and to 
assign new roles to indigenous languages. With the new forces 
of modernization penetrating all walks of life, the issues of 
identity and development of different languages (indigenous 
or foreign) have acquired political significance. Consequently, 
India is fast turning away from an organically ‘accommodating’, 
plurilingual nation into an institutionally ‘assertive’ multilingual 
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nation. ‘The implicit consensus over stratification hierarchy of 
language use is giving way to the explicit provisions of 
legislative hierarchy (namely, languages of the Eighth schedule, 
state languages, national languages, official or associate official 
ots pluralism is being replaced by mandatory 


languages). Grassro 
ilingualism) through education and other 


bilingualism (or tr 
systems of acculturation.’ 


Contours of plurality f nae 
After World War II, many political observers initially dismissed 


language as a question involving primordial loyalties, a 
characteristic cultural residue of premodern societies ‘that will 
erode with modernization and increased social mobility.’ 
Language groups, according to them; cannot possibly contribute 
to the institutional development of political life; such groups, 
because of selectivism and particularism, related political 


modernization. 

During the fifties and sixties many political scientists 
distinguished between ‘primordial attachments’ and ‘corporate 
responsibilities’ and considered that ‘strong personal 


attachments seemed relatively unresponsive to the symbols of 
the larger society.’ Harrison’s India: The Most Dangerous 
Decades was based on empirical evidence and warned about 
the authoritarianism stemming from the divisive role of caste 
and language conflicts and judged the importance of English 
as a unifying force. Geertz saw the detachment from primordial 
loyalties as a fundamental requirement of modetnization for 
traditional societies to 80 through the integrative revolution. 


This approach to socio-cultural development relies, toa 
large extent, on the ‘centre-periphery’ hypothesis of politico- 
economic development. According to such evolutionary scale 
it is assumed that newly-independent societies are to strive for 
‘secondary modernization’ by trailing behind the path already 
taken by ‘advanced’ societies. Consequently, many of the 
transformations sought through modernization in these societies 
(such as targets of literacy, of language standardization) are 
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‘externally’ induced, rather than ‘internally’ generated, unlike 
the classical European modernization processes stimulated 
during the Renaissance and the Reformation. Madan critically 
examines the questionable assumptions in these studies, namely, 
(i) traditional societies (their institutions, structures, values) 
have necessarily to go through process of displacement as a 
price for modernization, and (ii) structural concomitants of 
modernization in the West were held to be its preconditions in 
developing’ societies. Earlier Morris-Jones questioned the bi- 
polar tradition versus modernity paradigm. Singer and L. 
Rudolph and S. Rudolph also presented alternate perspectives 
emerging from the interpretation of on-going modernization 
processes by the participants. 


Later developments on the subcontinent indicate that 
particularist loyalties of several language organizations are not 
necessarily inconsistent with national loyalties. Das Gupta 
questions the assumption that subnational loyalties are inimical 
to national integration. Where social cleavages are cross-cutting 
and mutually offsetting in pluralistic decision system, ‘these 
concrete political conflicts may prove to be a factor of positive 
socialization leading to a possibility of integration.’ The very 
nature of language politics permits a special degree of flexibility. 
The movement of promoting Bhojpuri within a larger Hindi 
amalgam is a case in point.. 


Critical accounts of language images and language 
postures in the Hindi-Urdu-Punjabi region (characterized as the 
fluid zone) revealed through decadal censuses demonstrate the 
magnitude of functional heterogeneity in communications, and 
also support the extent of fluidity and maneuverability in 
language claims. Brass’ enquiry into the manner in which 
language and religion are manipulated as tools of ‘political 
mobilization’ discusses in detail the movements of asserting 
Maithili in Bihar, Urdu in Uttar Pradesh, and Punjabi in Punjab. 
Schermerhorn describes Indian plurality as a ‘centrifugal’ 
device by which different groups attempt to retain and preserve 
their unique cultural attributes while developing common 
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institutional participation at the national level. Weiner 
characterizes this trait as a good example of ‘ethnic arithmetic’ 
yalties are allowed to be nourished without 
e cultures. De Swaan projects the 
a ‘floral figuration’ in the emerging 
hat similar to the milieu that 
e linguistic constellations 


where particularist lo 
eliminating the subordinat 
Indian language situation as 
world language system, somew 
produced during the medieval times th 
in Europe. 

Khubchandani discusses diverse contours of ‘plurality 
square,’ identifying the mosaic of languages as a case of organic 
pluralism, quite distinct from the structural pluralism as found 
in some European countries notably the Soviet Union, 
Switzerland, Belgium. The edifice of linguistic plurality in the 
Indian sub-continent is characterized by relativity, hierarchy, 
and instrumentality. Oommen spells out three pillars of Indian 
plurality namely hierarchy, holism and tolerance through which 
a synthesis of different cultures could be achieved. 


In most of the Western nation-states, identification of the 
‘standard’ core and demarcation of boundaries of a mother 
tongue are no longer sources of tension. Textbook standards of 
different European languages, drawn from respective literary 
traditions, were stabilized along with the continuing processes 
of urbanization over a span of time. In the Western context, by 
and large, a speech community’s image of language, (that is, 
what people think they do with speech), its identity posture 
through language (that is, what people claim they do with 
speech) and its actual usage of language have acquired some 
congruence within a language territory. The magnitude of 
various linguistic and education problems in newly-independent 
Nations appears to be quite outside the experiences of most 
European countries either in the past or in the present. 

The intensity of inter-group and inter-cultural 
communication through various contact languages in the country 
testifies to the strength of our plural ethos built over the ages. 
The edifice of linguistic plurality in the Indian subcontinent is 
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traditionally based upon the complementary use of more than 
one language in one space’ (village, town, district, state, nation). 
Pluralistic communities organize their verbal repertoire through 
various processes of language contact, namely, loan-proneness, 
‘open-ended’ lexical shifts, diglossic complementation, code- 
switching/mixing, bilingualism and so on. 


Language accreditation 

During the freedom struggle, the fervour of banishing ‘imperial’ 
English from administration was built on the nationalist 
aspirations of opening the vistas of ‘communication’ between 
the masses and the State. Gandhiji’s movement of elevating the 
status of Hindustani to the rastrabhasha level, so as to serve the 
elements of ‘composite’ culture of the plural nations, formed one 
of the corner-stones of language policy of the country. 


On the eve of Independence, the Constitution makers were 
entrusted with the task of ushering in a ‘new’ society. They 
took upon themselves the task of directing the programmes of 
language modernization in the Constitution to ensure the 
plurilingual fabric of Indian society. Four chapters under Part 
XVII of the Constitution, Articles 343-351, adopted in 1951, 


incorporate the provisions of Official language(s) at the union, 
State, and judiciary levels, 


The listing of 14 languages in the Eighth Schedule was 
originally meant to serve as a direction to draw upon the 
resources for developing the official language Hindi in the nex! 
fifteen years, that is, till 1966. Bur at the level of 
implementation, various political pressure-groups and the 
bureaucratic machinery have regarded this provision as an 
instrument of corporate’ accreditation to single out the 


scheduled languages for special treatment in development 
programmes, 


In political te 
Constitution was pri 


tongue’ speakers, 
Eleven | 


rms, the language accreditation in the 
marily guided by population size of ‘mother 
&raphemic status, and literary itadie A 
anguages, comprising about 73 per cent of the tota 
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Indian population, are of Indo-Aryan origin (including Kashmiri 
belonging to the Dardic sub-group, a buffer between the Iranian 
and Indo-Aryan groups of the Indo-European language family), 
and four languages are of the Dravidian stock, comprising 23 
per cent of the total population. During the colonial rule, these 
languages were identified as ‘vernaculars’. 


Twelve of them are regarded as languages of literary 


tradition with concentration in specific regions: Hindi accounts 
for 39 per cent of the total population (1981 Census: 264 million 
speakers); followed by Telugu, Bengali, and Marathi 8 per cent 
each; Tamil 7 per cent; Gujarati 5 per cent, Kannada, Malayalam 
and Oriya 4 per cent each; Punjabi and Assainese 3 per cent 
each; and Kashmiri 0.5 per cent (3.2 million speakers). 


Urdu, with the population of 35.3 million speakers (5.3 
per cent) and Sindhi, with 1.9 million (0.3 per cent), have been 
major literary languages of the undivided India (but without 
any claims of majority in any specific region in the post-partition 
India), and Sanskrit claimed representing the Indian civilization. 
ages cover (a) the entire population 
of the Austric family: 7.7 million in 1981 Census (14 languages, 
all spoken by the tribals; prominent among them are Santhali, 
Ho, Mundari, Khasi) representing 1.1 per cent of the country’s 
population; and (b) the Tibeto-Burman family, over four million 
speakers (53 languages, prominent among them being Manipuri, 
Tripuri, Garo, Lushai, Bodo) representing only 0.6 per cent 
population. This category also includes (c) thirteen languages 
of the Dravidian stock: over 6 million population (Gondi, Tulu, 
Kurukh, Kui, Koya and others) representing 0.9 per cent 
population; (d) eight languages of the Indo-Aryan stock: about 
10.6 million speakers (including Bhili, Konkani, Dogri, 
Gorkhali, Khandeshi, Halabi) representing 1.6 per cent 
population; and (e) English with 233 thousand native speakers. 
icization of language pressure groups, 

been on legislating the role of 
heres of communication, that is, 


Non-scheduled langu 


With the polit 
attention has increasingly 
languages in the public sp 
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administration, education, mass media, and so on. In this regard, 
national leaders show great mastery in tightrope walking, 
recognizing the strengths and weaknesses of diverse pressure 
groups in language politics. With a view toward resolving the 
highly sensitized issues of language privileges, several language 
labels -such as home language, regional language, link language, 
national language, official language, literary language, library 
language, world language -have acquired political salience in 
educational dnd other developmental programmes. 


Apart from twelve state languages (listed above), Manipur 
recognizes Manipuri, a Tibeto-Burman language; and Goa 
recognizes Konkani, a southern Indo-Aryan language, for 
official purposes. Most of the Union territories represent 
multilingual pockets within different linguistic regions. Some 
territories in the North-East (such as Nagaland, Mizoram, 
Meghalaya) retain English as the administrative language. 


As is evident, the socio-cultural and political goals have 
become closely intertwined. The Sanskritic Hindi elite 
succeeded in installing Hindi (not Hindustani) as the official 
language in constitutional provisions by means of the adversary 
principle instead of the accepted consensus tradition prevailing 
in the Indian National Congress Party. But these elites could 
not escape accommodating the ‘composite’ attributes of 
Hindustani (namely, international numerals, borrowings from 
the languages listed under the Eighth Schedule), although with 
many reservations and conflicting interpretations. The result is 
the constitutional directive for the development of Hindi (Article 
351), which provides a unique specimen of the most intricate 
and ambiguous ‘language engineering’ ever envisaged through 
legislation, initiating deliberate changes in the content and the 


functions of the official language (s) at the Union and state 
levels: 


It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of 
the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as a 
medium of expression for all the elements of the composite 
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culture of India and to secure its enrichment by assimilating 
without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and 
expressions used in Hindustani, and in the other languages of 
India specified in the Eighth Schedule, and by drawing, 
wherever necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily 
on Sanskrit and secondarily on other language. 


The Constitution visualizes Official language Hindi as a 
‘syncretic’ national language—kind of ‘Indian Esperanto.’11 
A Gandhian thinker Manilal distinguishes the all-India ‘Union’ 
Hindi (as enshrined in the Article 351 of the Constitution) from 
the regional Hindi (as one of the 14 languages enumerated in 
the VIII schedule), and maintains that though the two. terms 
refer to the same language, these are two different concepts; he 
identifies this characteristic as a kind of ‘qualified dualism’ or 
‘dualising monism.’ The term Bharati for ‘Union’ Hindi may 
help in identifying the path of its development, distinct from 
that of the regional concerns of Hindi asa Scheduled language. 
These conflicts, more often than not, have proved to be the 
schools of bargaining and negotiation. 

As a consequence of strong resistance built in the non- 
Hindi states, the Official Language Act was passed by 
Parliament in 1963 for the continuance of English in 
administration. Further the 1967 Official Language Amendment 
Act firmly established the ‘two official languages’ policy by 
which English cannot be banished from the Union till even a 
single state is in favour of retaining it t empowering constituent 
states with a veto. This provision ensured a broad-based 
recruitment policy to central services. Thus the supporters of 
English won the battle of time, and the Hindi and regional 
language supporters felt contented with the formal recognition 
of their viewpoint, and also with their claims to large funds for 


language development. 

The Sahitya Akademi, a government-sponsored 
autonomous agency, was formed in the early fifties to co- 
ordinate the promotion of literature in the fourteen. (later 
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fifteen) Scheduled languages and English. In course of time a 
few more literary languages were added to the Akademi’s 
purview; namely Dogri, Rajasthani, Maithili, Manipuri, Nepali 
and Konkani. Many interest groups committed to the promotion 
of these languages regard the Akademi ‘recognition’ as a step 
towards their entry in the Eighth Schedule. 


The classification techniques of languages adopted in the 
Census since 1971 reveal the tendency of grouping individual 
‘mother tongue’ claims according to a system of socio-political 
accreditation. The revised ‘rational grouping’ criterion primarily 
affects the classification of Hindi and Punjabi. The 1971 Census 
shelves altogether the 1901 Grierson classification based on 
comparative methodology and genealogical considerations by 
clubbing together about 300 mother-tongue labels under a broad 
canvas identified as Hindi; 1961 Census enumerates them in 
detail under a few generic terms: namely, Hindi (including 
Awadhi, Chhatisgarhi) 97 labels, Rajasthani (Marwari and 
others) 73, Bihari, Bhojpuri, Maithili, Magahi, Sadani) 34, 
Pahari (Mandeali, Kului, etc.) 49, Kumauni and Garhwali 8 
each, Jaunsari 4, Tharu 2, and Hindustani 7 mother-tongue 
labels. Significantly, Hindi, the major beneficiary of this 
regrouping, has increased its share in total population from 30.4 
per cent in 1961 to 39.9 per cent in 1981 (an increase of nearly 
65 million speakers in the country’s population). 


In the game of language accreditation many anomalies 
crept in on the Indian socio-political scene. Two ‘literary 
languages’ on the roll of Sahitya Akademi, namely Maithili 
and Rajasthani, are grouped as ‘varieties of Hindi’ under the 
Census classificatory scheme since 1971. Hindustani, the most 
widely accepted lingua franca of the entire South Asian region 
and beyond in Afghanistan, the Gulf and other coastal towns of 
West Asia and South-East Asia, and which was specifically 
identified in the Constitution as a significant input for 
developing ‘Official Language Hindi’ (along with the input from 
other languages of the Eighth Schedule) does not figure 
anywhere in language development programmes of the country. 


have 
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Similar is the fate of other inter-group contact languages 
confined to specific regions such as Nagamese in North-East, 
Sadani (or Nagpuria) in the Jharkhand region, Halabi in the 
central tribal belt, Desiya in Orissa, and so on. 


The semantic acrobatics over the issue of defining Hindi- 
Urdu-Hindustani, has a long history, antedating even the arrival 
of the British on the scene. Census tabulations since 1881 also 
show a great vacillation in this regard, sometimes treating all 
claims under one language (Hindi), under two languages (Hindi 
and Urdu), or three languages (Hindi, Urdu, and Hindustani, as 
in the 1961 Census) to suit different audiences. In 1971 
Census Hindustani was shown grouped under Hindi, causing 
strong resentment among the Urdu lobbies. In 1981, it has been 
eliminated altogether from the Census records. It was reported 
in press that at the time of 1991 Census enumeration, a lady 
doctor in Delhi claiming Hindustani as mother tongue was 
advised to select Hindi or Urdu instead, as Hindustani did not 
figure in the list of languages identified by the Census. An easy 
bureaucratic solution to the knotty problem! 


Inter-cultural and inter-lingual communications, as a 
means of harmonizing primordial identities, are indeed of great 
significance in promoting respect for cultural and linguistic 
diversity. The spread of Hindustani brings home the point that 
the linguistic resources of lingua franca, namely respect for 
variation, loan-proneness, code-switching, synergic effort to 


‘come out’ of the pedantic nuances, need not be congruent to 


those required for developing distinct languages for literature 
and for identity gratification. In this context, we need to have a 


second look at the characteristics of communicating in Hindi/ 
Hindustani as a contact language which are quite distinct from 
those of mother tongue Hindi. 

ries in many regions in India have 
remained fuzzy and fluid. One speech variety can be 
distinguished from anothor in a number of ways (such as 
Multani, Bahawalpuri, Siraiki, Pothwari, Kangri, Dogri, Bangru 


Inter-language bounda 
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in the North-West region across the Indo-Pakistan border). Dogri 
and Kangri in the 1961 Census were regarded as varieties of 
Punjabi. But since 1971 under the reclassification scheme, Dogri 
has been accorded an independent ‘language’ status, and Kangri 
is reclassified under the Hindi amalgam. Traditionally Halabi 
was regarded as a hybrid variety of Marathi, but since 1971 it 
has been assigned an independent language status in the Census. 
In Pakistan also the agitation is gaining momentum for the 
recognition of Siraiki (Lahnda) as a separate language, and not 
a variety of Punjabi. 


As is evident, State intervention in determining the ‘status’ 
of a language (dialect, variety) has led to a recent upsurge of 
‘language movements’ utilized as a vehicle of different interest 
groups to assert their cultural heritage through maintaining, 
upgrading, or even mythologizing language. One should 
consider the strategies of channeling this upsurge in a positive 
direction which promotes cohesion in plurilingual societies, 
instead of generating negative tendencies, of alienation, 


fragmentation, domination, discrimination, exploitation, 
friction, mistrust, and so on. 


The Constitution of India (Article 345) provides full 
freedom for the states to choose a language (or languages) in 
the region as the official language(s), allowing linguistic 
minority groups to receive education in their mother tongues 
and to set up institutions of their choice for this purpose (Article 
30). In multilingual federal India, education was until about a 
decade ago the responsibility of the States, the Constituent 
Units. By a constitutional amendment, education is now being 
brought on the ‘Concurrent Last’. allowing both the Union and 


the State governments to initiate legislation on educational 
policies. 


Hopefully this amendment can now pave the way for some 
national thinking on safeguarding the interests of linguistic 
minorities in the realm of education. Since the formation of 
linguistic states in 1956, many state agencies have been rather 
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occupied with the problems of promoting education through 
‘dominant’ languages in respective states. For example, the 
Gokak Commission expressed a similar concern in the findings 
presented to the Karnataka government. The administrative 
in many states has so far shown little concern for 
cause of ‘minority’ languages beyond introducing 
nguages as ‘token’ media in the initial years of 


machinery 
promoting the 
a few tribal la 
education. 


About eighty languages are being used as media of 
instruction at different stages of education. A large number of 


them are used only as preparatory media at the primary 


education stage, before a student switches over to any major 
y education stage. There 


language as the medium at the secondar 
are fourteen principal media languages, comprising eleven 
regional languages (including pan-Indian Hindi), two languages 
without any region—Urdu and Sindhi —and one ‘foreign’ (or 
pan-Indian) language—English. Some prominent Indian 
languages -such as Hindi, Bengali, Telugu, Marathi, and Urdu— 
are now being extended as alternate media to English upto 
undergraduate and graduate levels in the universities of 
respective regions, depending upon their developmental stages. 


anguage in education and other 


privileges has been fought largely in the political arena. Often 
language has been used as a weapon in the struggle for political 
power. During the Independence movement, local languages 
were used as a means of arousing the masses against the ‘alien’ 
system. ‘What Hindi was to be on the national scale, the regional 
languages were on the provincial scale, the regional, a rallying 
cry, and a means of ruling.’ After Independence, the language 
elites, equipped with the verbal affluence of multilingual 
societies, continued to engage in the manipulative game of 
settling their scores on the socio-political front. While many 
governmental agencies under the pressure of democratization 
may be eager to discard English in favour of regional languages, 
the agencies engaged in trade and technology still judge an 
individual’s achievement, orientation and merit on the basis of 


The battle over the role of | 
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English. The masses in general, turned by the ‘magnetic’ pull 
of modernization (that is, mobility guided by market forces), 
also do not show as much disenchantment with English, or 
hostility toward it, as is evident from a section of the leadership. 
English-medium schools are still very much sought after by the 
social elite or by those who want entry into the ranks of the 
social elite through their children. 


On the other hand, there is a good deal of truth in the 
charge that the Westernized intelligentsia do not care to address 
their own people but seek an international audience and, within 
the country, stay within the ‘clubs’ of their self-restricted elite. 
The English-educated elite in India develop a kind of ‘dual 
personality.’ Their personal life is virtually sealed off from their 
drawing room behaviour, acquired through education in ‘a kind 
of linguistic polythene bag.’ 


In a homogeneous speech community the language-elite 
comprising a dominant interest group usually command the 
situation to induce major changes in the speech, habits of the 
masses, as when introducing Hebrew, a classical language of 
semitic origin, as the official language of Israel. But in a 
pluralistic context such as India, with the pressures from 
conflicting particularist, nationalist and universalist lobbies, 
language solutions at the Union and at the State levels have 
continued to elude the nation even after four decades since the 
course of language development was spelt out in the 
Constitution. Given the mosaic of conflicting elites in the 
country, there is no dearth of language solutions. Instead of 
‘discarding’ or ‘inducting’ different languages for specific 
domains (in education, administration, judiciary, and so on), 
we should consider developing a system of proper checks and 
balances by which malignant functions associated with certain 
languages are curbed (such as the ‘imperial’ domination of 
English) and the constructive roles of others get proper 
incentives (such as the communication assets of Hindustani). 


The task of language transition could be somewhat 
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smoother if the ‘established’ English elite were to give up the 
notion of ‘exclusive dominance’ and work in ‘partnership’ with 
Indian languages in the field of public communication. The 
overall guiding spirit should be ‘to serve language environment 
which makes sense’ and meets with the demands of social 


justice. 


Language and Territory 
As recently as three to four decades ago, one’s language group 


considered as a very important criterion for 
ng oneself from others. One often notices 
that in many Indian communities the urge to belong to a 
particular language group was often relegated to a somewhat less 
significant status in one’s subjective evaluation of strata: ‘So 
deep does bilingualism go in parts of Ganjam that from very 
infancy ‘many grow up speaking both Oriya and Telugu, and are 
so much at home in both that they cannot tell which to return as 


their mother tongue.’ 


Modern Indian state 


secular society, not encouraging 
affairs of managing the State. At the same time, its attempt to 


define its federal constituents on the basis of another primordial 
trait, namely, linguistic homogeneity, has caused a serious fall- 
out on the Indian plural scene. The misguided concerns of 
demarcating the hounds of territory through primordial 
characteristics in the Indian subcontinent, though well- 
intentioned during the freedom struggle, have cost us heavily 
in nation-building. They have, more often than not, resulted in 
the aggravation of cultural conflicts, and have given birth to 
several issues related to religion and language identity. 


Demands for linguistic homogeneity within a State are 
aimed at introducing compulsory shifts in the pattern of 
language use of a population. A developmental tool like socio- 
cultural census, when utilize for bringing about mandatory 
changes in the language use of its population and in the 
governance of a territory, could lead to the politicization of 
ethnic identities. In recent times, we have been witness to the 


was not generally 
sharply distinguishi 


has, no doubt, sought to establish a 
religion to intervene in the 
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gross misuse of Census claims over religion, when demarcating 
Indo-Pakistan boundaries at the time of Partition. The 
controversy in the past few decades over the claims of Punjabi 
or Hindi as ‘mother tongue’ is so evident in Punjab and Haryana 
where the ‘institutional’ image concerning language is in sharp 
contrast with the actual usage. The 1986 Mathew Commission 
Report concerning the implementation of the Punjab Accord 
reveals threadbare the ‘ideological’ contours of Punjabi/Hindi 


claims in some of the disputed villages in the Abohar-Fazilka 
area. 


One of the most radical turnabouts in recent history, 
transforming the concept of language pluralism on the sub- 
continent, has been the explicit recognition by all political 
parties of language claims over exclusive territory. This 
recognition has given rise to the questions of numerical 
‘majority’ and ‘minority’ in a particular territory based on 
language. The implicit tendency of the colonial rulers to 
recognize the claims of religion over exclusive territory (as 
revealed from their unsuccessful attempt in 1905 to bifurcate 
the then Bengal Presidency by carving out ‘Muslim’ Bengal, 
under the pretext of administrative convenience) were counter- 
challenged by the secular leadership in the national struggle. 
Inadvertently these leaders committed themselves to the 
principle of rationalizing provincial boundaries on the basis of 
language. Congress Pradesh Committees from 1920 onwards 
were identified with linguistic regions—Andhra, Utkal, Sind 
(rather than with the Provinces), under the assumption that the 
political units based on linguistic homogeneity would provide 
a common bond among citizens and a convenient measure for 
better administration, Consequently on the political front many 
pressures built up over the implementation of this principle, as 
is seen in the separation of Orissa from the then Bihar-Orissa 
Province (bifurcated from the Bengal Presidency in 1911) and 
of Sind from the then Bombay Presidency in 1935-1936. 


The language principle temporarily lost its momentum 
when the claims of religion over exclusive territory acquired 
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political prominence during negotiations for the country’s 
independence. Since Independence in.1947, language 
consciousness has been growing rapidly, with language loyalties 
acquiring a new order of fluidity in responding to overt identity 
pressures. The solidarity based on mother tongue affiliations 
has acquired greatest salience in the context of nation-building. 


In the context of this, polarization soon occurred between 
the centre and the state leadership. National ‘liberal’ elites were 
in favour of transcending ‘narrow nationalism.’ Senior leaders 
Like Kunzru and Santanain warned about the disruptive forces 
of linguistic and cultural chauvinism, and the Dhar Commission, 
appointed by the Constituent Assembly in 1948, advised against 
the formation of single language provinces, on the grounds that 
the ‘subnational bias’ and the intolerance of linguistic minorities 
would come in the way of nation-building. On the other hand, 
an equally strong lobby of the state leadership claimed a closer 
understanding of the primordial concerns of the people. Prime 
Minister Nehru himself was in two minds before he conceded 
to the pressures in support of linguistic states. 


In 1956, the States Reorganisation Commission recognised 
linguistic homogeneity as an important factor conducive to 
administrative convenience and efficiency. In this process, 
dominant language groups in different regions emerged as 
significant political lobbies on the national scene. A notable 
example is the ‘Mumbai amchi’ (‘Bombay is ours’) protest 
movement during 1956-1960, which succeeded in reversing the 
States Reorganisation Commission’s recommendation of 
making the Greater Bombay district a Union territory, and 
including it in Maharashtra in spite of only 45 per cent 
population speaking Marathi. 

In the past, the colonial provinces and princely states 
comprised many distinct language concentration areas with no 
exclusive claims of one particular language over a specific 
territory. The process of correlating language with exclusive 
territory has led to the upsurge of language identity from a low- 
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key instrumental role in the framework of stratificational organic 
pluralism to the top-gear defining characteristic in the new 
emerging order of pluralism. The principles of linguistic 
homogeneity and of the supremacy of a region’s numerically 
‘dominant’ language have dominated the thinking of many 
political and administrative agencies, making them virtually 
unconcerned about the heterogeneous patterns of 
communication in many kshetras, discussed below. 


Both the developments concerning official language and 
the States Reorganisation Commission underscore the federal 
character of the Indian Polity. ‘In sucha Situation the only viable 
Strategy is that of Political accommodation and not that of 
amalgamation, of union, and not of unit.’ 


The States Reorgnisation Commission’s effort to effect a 
coterminality between administrative units and linguistic 
regions has converted cultural frontiers into political frontiers. 
In the context of North India, however, as Paul Brass puts it, 
language was actually a “secondary line of cleavage,’ it merely 
served as an ,accentuating’ factor in regional identity. ‘The 
disjuncture between officially created units such as Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Bihar or Andhra 
Pradesh on the one hand, and the folk regions, which are 
invariably cultural entities such as Bhojpur, Chhatisgarh, 


Magadh, Mithila, Jharkhand, Vidarbha, Telengana on the other 
should be recognised here, 


In Indian tradition one notices the feeling of oneness 
among diverse people in a kshetra, creating in them a sense of 
collective reality in spite of a wide spectrum of linguistic and 
cultural variation in everyday life, performance. In contrast, 
the modern Western model of region, defined as a cohesive and 
homogeneous area, is created by arbitrary selection of transient 
features such as religion, language, history, 


A pluralistic world view and the relativist approach in 
interpreting heritage and culture are the essence of Oriental 
life. In the post-Independence era, the assertions of cultural 
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homogeneity in the heterogeneous South Asia region have 
triggered a note of dissonance among many interest groups in 
different states. Much of the confusion in interpreting India’s 
cultural scene comes from the tendency to deal with the region 
as a whole or as a series of small linguistically isolated units. 
‘The regions are far from fixed, enduring things, especially if 
any historical perspective is taken. They are not absolutes and 
they are difficult, if not impossible, to define by the objective 


criteria.’ 

A better understanding of trends is achieved by identifying 
major cultural ranges in the country. This enables us to 
comprehend the composite reality of the nation. Khubchandani 
postulates seven prominent cultural zones where different 
dimensions interflow symbiotically into one another, in response 
to differences of density as in an osmosis. The areas covered 
under each zone are marked informally in geographic terms: 
northern, north-central, central-tribal, eastern, north-eastern and 
southern. This spectrum can be visualized as a ‘cultural 
rainbow’, which can further be identified into smaller cultural 
regions, numbering thirty to forty kshetras in a particular context 


It is only very recently that attention is being focused on 
recognizing and elucidating significant ingredients of the 
nation’s plural socio-cultural ethos such as: (a) non-exclusive, 
fuzzy cultural regions, (b) functional heterogeneity at the 
grassroots level, (c) discontinuities in beliefs, (d) syncretism 
of diverse world-views, (e) plasticity (or malleability) of self- 
o-cultural identities, (f) overlapping language 
fluidity in verbal repertoire across languages, 
n and ambiguities of interpretation, 
f propriety in communications. 
Indian plurality in the context of 
speech communication provide adequate evidence to convince 
us that assertions of language identity vary at different times 
and in different places. The pathos of the ‘Punjabi identity’ 
(Punjabiyat), characterized by clashing assertions of Punjabi, 


images and soci 
boundaries, (g) 
(h) discrete categorizatio 
and (i) social relevance O 
Different characteristics of 
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Siraiki, Dogri, Urdu, Hindi in different scripts by different 
religion-cultural groups in the entire Punjabi kshetra (ranging 
from the NWFP to Delhi), presents a vivid example of tensions 
developed from an uncritical acceptance of ‘secondary’ 
modernization. These tensions are shaking the edifice of Indian 
plurality. The State ought to exercise utmost care when it comes 
to defining and regulating primordial identities in the name of 
Socio-cultural development. The State has to refrain from 
interfering in the fluid observance of primordial traits, such as 
the individual’s preference for, or rejection of, the mother tongue 
medium for education, or learning a particular language. 
Political institutions need to be prevented from exploiting the 
‘primordial card’ (such as of religion, caste, language). The 
subjective manipulations of these primordial identities are 
intricate and can be tackled only within their own parameters. 


In the light of this, it is necessary to make a serious probe 
into the role of democratization, and juridical processes, mass 
media, and economic mobility in the communication patterns 
of comtemporary societies - developed as well as developing. 
Fresh thinking on the reorganization of political units of 
pluralistic societies ought to address such question as: how to 
gear the political system (i) to promote the prevailing patterns 
of crosscutting dynamism and fluidity in intra-group and inter- 
group relations identifying primordial loyalties; and (ii) to check 
the growth of insular tendencies through which the centres of 
power monopolize controls Over natural resources, trade and 
industry, mobility and domicile, communication and educational 
needs, and even the socio-cultural identities of the population 


within the insulated bounds symbolizing the maximum 
distinction from the next door. 


The pan-Indian elite of plural India has not yet come to- 
grips in formulating a coherent policy for providing equal 
Opportunities to different sections of society so that there can 
be integral cultural development. 


7 


Society, Language and 
Development 


There exists a close nexus between language and society and 
between the functionality of language and the process of nation 
building. There are many facts of language which are 
inextricably intertwined with the socio-political formations of 
nation and nationality. History makes us believe that language 
has been exploited as an effective instrument in empire building 
and in the process it has been profitably used in promoting the 
concept of universal states. The empire builders of the universal 
states tried to impose their own mother tongue for the 
convenience of interregional communication, administration and 
political authority. In fact, this gave rise to the concept of 
Imperial/ Colonial Language which reflected the political 
prudence and the economic interest of the ruler to the extent of 
neglect of subordinate subjects and their vernaculars. In this 
colonialization process, as pointed out by Das Gupta, ‘the 
growth of language as vehicle of consciously organised social 
communication was facilitated as much by its political 
promotion as by liturgical and theological promotion. Political 
promotion was mainly confined to administrative promotion 
sponsored by the pragmatic, needs of imperial communication.’ 
The expansionist histories of a few European and other cultures, 
most notably the English, the French, the Spanish and the Arabs, 
promoted their mother tongues as power-impregnated official 
languages beyond their home-territories. Third World countries 


were the primary casualty, in this process. 
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In the course of history, the general awakening amongst 
the intellectuals of these countries forced their societies to 
establish positive links between subjugated general public and 
foreign political authority. This triggered the democratization 
of political structure, in which hitherto unpoliticized masses 
were to be made conscious of their political rights. In order to 
make these countries an integral whole, not only was the 
importance of the concept of nation emphasized but also an 
inter-regional (link) language was promoted to bring people 
politically close to each other. This gave rise to the concept of 
National Language whose promotion and development was 


considered to be coterminous with the development of the 
Nation. 


The need for a national language in Third World Countries 
was considered vital for two reasons. Firstly, it served as a 
symbol of national identity and pride and could be used as a 
loaded weapon to fight against the Imperial (Colonial) language. 
Secondly, in multilingual and pluricultural countries of the Third 
World it served as a medium of inter-ethnic communication and 
a lingual force to bind diverse people into a polity. In fact, the 
same organizing principle of polity motivated the promotion 
and development of National Language with one additional 


dimension added to it - making it also a ‘loaded weapon’ against 
the imperialist domination. 


The fact needs to be emphasized that Third World countries 
are characterized by multiplicity of ethnic culture, stable type 
of societal bilingualism, low economic levels of achievement, 
increasingly strong ethnocentrism and de-facto existence of 
native European bilingualism. Two main trends seem to identify 
the post-colonial phase of these countries, viz. (a). promotion 
of unity of polity by selection and development of a national 
language, and (b) rediscovery of the importance of the ethnic 
languages. Soon ethnic languages emerged as symbols of 
different nationalities and became a constant threat to the 
corporate harmony of the polity built around the concept of 
nationhood and functionality of a national language. 
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The emergence of ethnic (nationality) languages in the 
postcolonial phase of Third World countries came in conflict 
with national language since nation as well as nationalities as 
sociopolitical entities got involved in the emergent process of 
power struggles. As pointed out by Roy Burman, ‘in the case 
of the nation, it is the coercive power of the state which is the 
ntinuation as a distinct entity.’ In the 
he historical moral binding which has 
he coercive dimension of the 


primary source of its co 
case of nationality it is t 
more or less equalclaim with t 
source of power of the state. 


The conflict and controversy over power centres between 
ic motivated nation and ethnicity-inspired 
nationalities mark the scene of the present-day world. At the 
time of becoming sovereign states, togetherness was the 
centripetal driving force for nation building, integration was 
its political philosophy and composite ideology was the 
crystallized symbol of its cultural identity. In the ethnicity- 
inspired, dissonant world it is the centrifugal tendency that is 
deminant. Slogans like ‘dynamic federalism,’ ‘revolutionary 
regionalism’, ‘sub-nation authenticity’, ‘cultural autonomy,’ are 
quite frequently used. In the words of Todd Simon, a perceptive 
reporter, ‘This crowded world is cracking asunder. Togetherness 
is out. It is now a dirty twelve letter word. The ‘in’ thing is to 


split, separate, get sore and out. 

ctation of the visionaries of the 
freedom struggle, both nation and nationalities (ethnic groups) 
have multiplied in number during the last few decades. On the 
very eve of its independence India gave way to the creation of 
Pakistan and within a short span of time Bangladesh was carved 
as a sovereign state out of Pakistan. In 1956, there were only 
sixteen states in India whereas in 1971 the Indian Union 
consisted of twenty-two linguistically organised states and nine 
union territories. In 1960' Maharashtra was divided into two 
states because of the conflict between two prominent speech 
communities, Gujarati and Marathi, and in 1966, Punjab was 


politico-econom 


Contrary to the expe 
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divided into two states, Punjab and Haryana, because of the 
violence and bitterness between the Hindus and the Sikhs, the 
Hindus adhering to Hindi and the Sikhs to Punjabi. 


The situation is not different in other parts of the Third 
World. For example, Nigeria first emphasized the need for 
developing a national language for preserving people’s culture. 
The Government document states: ‘The Government is fully 
aware that the trend the world over is to have a national language 
which is a means of people’s culture’, Apart from the need for 
developing a national language as a lingua-franca, Nigeria 
recognizes three major languages - Hausa, Yoruba and Igbo - 
out of a total of almost 400 languages. An attempt was thus 
made to integrate the country by encouraging people to learn 
one of these main-stream languages other than their own mother- 
tongue, as stated in the policy document. ‘Although the adoption 
of a lingua-franca in Nigeria is a task which cannot be achieved 
overnight, Government is of the view that a beginning should 
be made as soon as Possible and considers it to be in the interest 
of national unity that each child should be encouraged to learn 
one of the three major languages in Nigeria other than his own 
vernacular. Despite all these efforts for integration, we find the 
process of internal fragmentation in Nigeria. As pointed out by 
Taiwo, ‘The federal military Government set up a Commission 
on the creation of more States, which reported last December. 
Experience shows that each State regards the development of a 
language or languages indigenous to the state as mark of the 
state having come to its Own.’ 


The above discussion 
of the | 
Nation 
langua 


on the nature, role and functionality 
anguage in societies in the form of Imperial (Colonial). 
al and Regional (Ethnic) languages simply suggests that 
ge may not be a decisive factor in the process of social 
transformation, political structuration and economic 


development of a nation, but it is certainly not an object of 
minor concern in nation-building. 


It needs to be emphasized that language is not merely 2 
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means for concept formation and instrument of verbal 
communication, but in a significant way it is also content and 
message in itself. The social meaning which language as 
message conveys makes in itself a condition for social identity 
and other socio-political behaviours of its users. Thus apart from 
being the armoury of human mind (i.e. cognitive function) and 
vehicular instrument of message transmission (i.e. 
communicative function), it is also a social object potentially 
laden with both unifying and disruptive forces. That language 
conflicts can generate destructive forces fatal to man’s social 
existence is proved by recent events in India, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Burma, Nigeria and some other countries of the Third 


World. 

It is generally assumed that cultural diversity and linguistic 
multiplicity of Third World countries offer a volcanic setting 
for ethnic and linguistic conflict. There are social scientists 
who have negated the multilinguai ethos since for them 
linguistic heterogeneity is currently related to many undesirable 
characteristics of politics rather than linguistic homogeneity. 
However, there is no reason to doubt that the exclusive 
cultivation of a single language has been a concession to 
political philosophies of a nationalistic tendency. The 
exaggerated emphasis that our modern age seems to give to 
this linguistic nationalism has not been able to create favourable 
circumstances for democratic set up and economic growth. 
Moreover, language conflict does not arise because of 
multiplicity of languages. India has been multilingual since its 
known history. ‘What is new and significant for political study 
is the mobilization of the language groups for social and political 
objects.’ It is these extra-linguistic objects which have become 
the political expression of language loyalties. India has 
experienced a number of language movements since 
independence which can be said to be symptomatic of our failure 
in resolving nation-nationality conflict on the one hand, and 
the conflict between national-regional planning on the other 
hand. Rao talks about the concept of relative deprivation as the 
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crucial factor working behind any social movement. One finds 
that in the genesis of language movements also, relative 
deprivation plays a crucial role, not only in its social sense but 
also in a linguistic sense from the point of view of functional 
distribution of languages. Srivastava discusses language 
movements in terms of language power and access to social 
mobility. Language movements in Third World countries are 
organized by members of speech communities who feel that 
with exclusive legitimization of a language as a power-language 
(uniform or national or state official language), their upward 
social mobility will be blocked. 


It has been further pointed out that socio-economic factors 
tend to filter down in terms of identity crisis as well. Third 
World countries being basically traditional, pluricultural and 
stratified in orientation and organization, one finds there a 
network of regional and social identities. Consequently, in the 
manner of socio-politically organized system - local (village), 
regional (state), national, etc. - linguistic identities are also 
layered hierarchically. It is obvious then that language identities 
may manifest a clash between any two levels of identities. For 
exaraple, Hindi as the national/official language of India comes 
into conflict with English (as an associate official language) 
and as a language for regional communication with Tamil, 
Bengali, etc. (as developed nationality languages), with 
Maithali, Bhojpuri, etc. (as regional dialects threatening tO 
establish their own local identities), and with Santhali, Khasi, 


etc. (as ethnic vernaculars of tribes that are in search of their 
own great tradition). 


This identity-crisis is not unique to India alone. Almost 
all the developing countries of the Third World attest to the 
instance of their multiple identities in the form of diglossic 
relationship in their language organization. In Nigeria, there is 
a diglossia between English (performing the H-level function), 
and Hausa (performing the L-level function), whereas on a lower 
level , Hausa functions as an H-variety as against all other 

indigenouslanguages. Similar is the case with Algeria, where at 
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one strata we find French (H-level)/Arabiyya (L-level) and at 
another strata Arabiyya (H-level) /regional languages (L-level). 
The same is true of Indonesia where Bhasa Indonesia has been 
promoted and developed as the national and official language 
although English has been made the language of international 
relations, in place of Dutch which was the ex-colonial language 
for a long period. Here, the bi-stratal diglossia involves English 
(H-level)/ Bhasa Indonesia (L-level) and Bhasa Indonesia (H- 
levels)/ other native languages (L-level). 


Diglossia is a true reflection of deep-rooted societal 
bilingual situation on the one hand and functional allocation of 
different codes in the verbal repertoire of a given situation. 
Different languages as codes configurate harmoniously in 
diglossic relationship once these codes are assigned rules in 
conformity with societal functions. Non-competing nature of 
these roles sustained in Third World countries the non- 
conflicting and socially stable pattern of bilingualism. We find 
in India its true reflection in the personality of saints of Bhakti 
period. For example, the verbal personae of Ramanujacharya, 
Madhwacharya, Nimbakacharya, Ballabhacharya are 
constituted of three functionally allocated codes - one of the 
Dravidian languages as mother-tongue’ Sanskrit for 
philosophical speculation, and Brajbhasha for mass contact and 
socio-cultural upsurge in society. So was the case in recent 
history with Mahatama Gandhi whose mother-tongue was 


Gujarati, language for intellectual make-up and international 
relation was English and language for wider communication 


and independence-strugsle was Hindi. 
The horizontal and vertical axes of speech interaction in 
ive rise to the concept of language 


diglossic situation 8! 
continuum. Scholers working in the area of English speaking 


Caribbean societies have shown that a continuum of language 
exists: creole at the one end and standard English at the other, 
with an intersecting middle zone of linguistic mixing. Indian 
situation attests this phenomenon of language continuum in the 


form of following language-tyPes- 
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1. National Official Language: Interlanguage for languages of 
‘great tradition’; for example Hindi in the pan-Indian 
context. 


i) 


Major Nationality Languages: interlanguage for language of 
‘little traditions’; for example, Bengali, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu. 


3. Mediate Nationality Languages: languages of linguistic 
minorities in search of their own great tradition; for 
example, Santhali and Konkani. 


4. Out-group Minority Languages: languages of linguistic 
minorities with ‘little tradition’ serving also as LWC; for 
example, Halbi and Sadari. 


5. In-Group Minority Languages: languages of linguistic 
minorities with, little tradition’ performing exclusively the 
function of intra-group function; for example, Malto in 
Bihar or Juang in Orissa, 

One has 
multilingualism 
language contin 


to ask why diglossic-based societal 
and the functionally allocated system of 
uum which once were non-competing are 
dangerously being turned to be conflicting. In order to 
appreciate the root cause of the turmoil and conflict, it 1s 
necessary to understand the Concept of ‘language power’ and 


‘language equality’ - the two diametrically opposite yet in 
function intertwined concepts. 


The concept of ‘language power’ has to be discussed with 
care, since it creates social disequilibrium in society by act of 
legitimization. It gives birth to dominant languages. A dominant 
language is the one which gets impregnated with power, 
blocking the upward social mobility of the members of other 
speech communities. Their Strength can be measured in terms 
of the degree of control exercised by them over subordinate 
groups Over access to goods, services and resources in societies. 
It is a language serving as the second language for the majority 
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of the other language groups though its own speakers are hardly 
bilinguals. India did not have a politically and economically 
dominant language in this sense prior to its colonialization. 
During British regime, English emerged as an imperially 
dominant language. With the rise of acentral political authority 
and under the spell of industrialization and Westernization, 
English as a dominant language became the first and foremost 
cause for the disequilibrium in our multilingual society. 


In post-independence- phase, it was hoped that policy 
framers of India would try to understand the true nature of our 
societal multilingualism and the functioning here of in-group 
and out-group languages before developing and implementing 
their educational and linguistic policies. It was expected that 
with the change in political scenario and societal goal, education 
would be revolutionized and language policy would be 
reformulated accordingly. However, in the field of education 
‘the nexus of political power and money power,’ supported by 
those from the middle and lower middle classes who aspire to 
enter the charmed circle of the privileged, has contributed to 
the preservation of the colonial pattern of education and has so 
far blocked the transformation of the system envisioned by 
leaders like Nehru’. Nothing could be more true than what we 
see in the field of language planning. Motivated by exclusive 
consideration of socio-cultural authenticity, we tried to replace 
English by Hindi but in the mould of the same power nexus in 
which English enjoyed hitherto a dominant status. We simply 
switched the label from English to Hindi without making our 
language policy progressive and people-oriented. In pre- 
independence India, Hindi was the most potent means of 
unification and integration. It was the voice of protest against 
the imperialist power, a vehicular language for mass upsurge 
and a cultivation of new values free from class and creed. It 
was a language meant for mass participation. Soon after it 
became a ‘dominant’ language in post-independence period, it 
was looked upon by a section of people as a symbol of 
communalism and language chauvinism, and over and above, 
as a verbal instrument of oppression of minority languages. 
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The concept of ‘language equality’ is generally promoted 
in literature on planning as a conceptual tool to fight back the 
oppressive measures of dominant (power) language. However, 
it should be remembered that a plurilngual context, by 
definition, is one where two or more languages co-exist in 
certain functional order. The question of equality’ or ‘parity’ 
can be looked at basically from two angles; and consequently 
the answer to the question: ‘Is language X equal to language 
Yin context Z’ would depend, to a great extent, upon the point 
of view from which it is looked at. 


From the theoretical point of view all languages are equal. 
When we say all languages are equal what we imply is the 
poteritiality for development. Thus, in principle and in theory, 
all languages may be said to be equal in terms of structural 
systematicity, communicative efficiency and developmental 
potentiality. We can extend this notion of language equality to 
the real life situation by saying that all languages function with 
equal efficiency for the purpose for which they are evolved. 
This point of view finds its apt expression in the. words of Sapir: 
‘We know of no people that is not possessed of fully developed 
language. The lowliest South African Bushman speaks in the 
form of a rich symbolic system that is in the essence perfectly 
comparable to the speech of the cultivated Frenchman. 


The question of language equality, however, can be looked 
at from the standpoint of the ‘actual’ position or social status 
that two or more languages hold respectively in a give? 
pluricultural context. Language equality in this context 15S 
defined by such factors as prestige, status, roles, functions: 
domains of use, etc. Viewed from this perspective no two 
languages in a plurilingual context can be said to be equal. m 
sum, languages are manifestly unequal in social utility, and, 
therefore, in social power, and this inequality is palpable both 
at the intra-ethnonational as well as at the inter-ethnonationa 
levels. In the Meeting of Experts on planning language teaching 
in a bi or pluri-lingual and multi-cultural environment organized 
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by UNESCO, the following questions were raised in this 
context: 


1. Is language equality possible in principle? 
2. Is language equality feasible in practice? 
Is language equality necessary? 


How is the question of language equality bound up with the 
issue of minority language? 


FS 


5. To what extent can language equality be ensured and what 
problems may be confronted in doing so? 


6. Is the allocation of roles and functions to given languages to 
be viewed as a ‘static’ or as a ‘dynamic’ process? 


During the discussion, while ‘language equality in principle’ was 
related to the theoretical aspect, and to the intrinsic nature of 
languages, the question of equality in terms of its feasibility was 
dealt with in terms of its contextual functionality and operational 
efficiency. This includes: (a) equal prestige, (b) equal freedom of 
use, (c) equal opportunity of development, (d) equal access to 
education, (e) equal consideration as producer of culture and (f) 
equal economic validity. 

On the question: ‘Is language equality necessary?’ it was 
argued that the question of language equality should not arise 
because in any given plurilingual context different languages 
have different roles to play and different functions to discharge, 
and that, such being the case, language equality is going to be 
only a myth. It was also pointed out that the allocation of roles 
and functions should be viewed as a dynamic process. For 
example, in Third World countries mother tongues which were 
neglected in the past are now assuming significant roles as media 
of instruction and administration, as well as gaining in status 
and prestige. This phenomenon of reallocation of roles and 
functions as well as readjustment in attitudes towards different 
languages is not something to be deplored. What is desirable, 
it was stressed, and perhaps feasible, is to take through planning 
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effective measures to ensure that there is no positive 
discrimination against any particular language and speakers of 
any particular speech community. 


Language planning for the multilingual countries of the 
Third World can evade neither the problem of language 
inequality nor the problem of multiple identity. Apart from their 
concern for developing national language for political 
integration, these countries have to take into consideration 
cultural autonomy and authenticity of different nationalities that 
reside in a single polity. Planning for national development for 
these countries therefore calls for an orientation different from 
the one we find in the industrially developed countries. It has 
to be pluralistic in function and multimodel in organization. 


A ‘pluralistic’ approach in function allows minority groups 
to retain their cultural identities and yet fosters their integration 
into their environing societies, A ‘multimode!’ 
based on the avowed policy of ‘socio-cu 
a continuum frame-work’ 
neither a part of nor total 
perspective, macro-level 
disjunction with micro-le 
operative policy decisions 
macro-context. 


organization is 
Itural pluralism within 
in which any identifiable unit is 
ly apart from the whole. In this 
planning cannot be envisaged in 
vel planning and for its optimally 
micro-planning has to take place in 


probl 


in ethos, aspirations and Organization from those of the 
developed countries. 


Development Planning in the developed nations is closely 


tied to national measures for material development, but as was 
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pointed out by Das Gupta: Recent reappraisals of the experience 
of development planning in poor countries generally indicate 
that the development of material resources cannot be 
accomplished without planned policies of developing human 
resources pursued at the same time. No effective measures for 
material development can be fruitfully achieved and 
implemented unless developing nations resolve their nation- 
nationality conflict, reduce their population, increase their 
literacy rate, raise their educational standard and tap the 
language resources of the nation. It was emphasized by Deutsch 
that along with political consciousness and market economy, 
language and literacy are two crucial measures of socio- 
economic change and nation-building. 


8 


Specification of Societal 
Commitments 


Active units are more effective in realising their goals and values 
than passive ones. Two major determinants of this difference we 
effectiveness are the level and intensity of the commitments Q 
such units and the processes through which they are specified-in 
particular, the quality of Societal consensus-building and 
decision-making. These two processes most directly determine the 
substance of the societal goals and values and the ways in which 
the actor will specifically attempt to implement them. Consensus 
building is discussed below; here we deal with societal 
decision-making. 

Although both processes 
commitments and with 
deals relatively more wit 
actor is committed, w 


are concerned with the setting of 
their specification, consensus-building 
h setting the context of that to which the 
hile societal decision-making is more 
cification of the context, of the efforts to 
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A vague, normative commitment-however intense-will not make a 
unit active; ways and means for translating the commitment into 


myriad regulating signals expressive of the basic commitment 
must be found if the societal unit is to be active. 


From a morphological viewpoint, decision-making appears 
at the point of articulation of the cybernetic centers with the 
implementation processes. Decision-making itself is a social 
process that deals in symbols; it is, however, just one step 
removed from implementation, the communication of controlling 
signals to theunits and the application of power. Thus, the inputs 
into a decision include: the knowledge of the actor, used to chart 
alternative routes and to explore their expected consequences; the 
actor's consciousness of himself and of others, of the genetic and 
synchronic bonds and links which affect the degree to which he 


actively uses his knowledge in making decisions; and the actor's 


general commitment, the normative context of his decisions, the 


vague and general values and goals to be specified in the 
decision-making process. Implementation "follows" the decision- 
making process in that here decisions are communicated and 
power is applied to enforce them. 


on between the input and the output 


However, the distincti 
ential notion of "before" and 


aspects, as is implied by the sequ! io 
"after", is strictly analytic because past decisions affect present 


knowledge, consciousness, and normative commitments, and 
present acts of implementation affect future decisions. But for 
heuristic purposes, it seems productive to maintain an image of 
the factors that go into a single decision and those that follow it 
as if their relations did constitute a closed circle. 

s viewed, is a synthesizing process of 
h knowledge and commitment are 
fused and related to considerations of implementation. It is also 
the point at which the element of choice is most explicit; 
decision-making is the most deliberate and voluntaristic aspect of 
societal conduct. It is the attribute that most clearly distinguishes 
controlled from ongoing processes. Actors affect ongoing 


Decision-making, thu: 
the controlling centers in whic 
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; ‘ ; a 1 
processes, too, through their actions or reactions, but it is my 
through the controlling overlayers and, ultimately, the cited 
making units that they can deliberately project themselves into 


i i ith 
ongoing processes and attempt to modify them in accord w 
what is preconceived and preferred by the actors. 


This is the reason that the question of the rationality or 
societal action arises most clearly in the study of decision-making: 
To what degree can societal actors decide their course of aclion, 
and to what degree are they compelled to follow a course me 
chosen by them? We turn to this question after a brief discussion 
of a few definitional issues and the state of the art of mem 
decisions. We explore the extent to which a societal actor is ab e 
to make decisions that are effective in terms of his commitments. 
Our argument follows three dialectically related steps. First, ai 
deal with intrinsic criticisms of the concept of rationa 
decision-making-that is, with considerations that need to be taken 
into account in revising the concept if it is to be retained as 
central to societal analysis. We next review extrinsic criticisms, 
the major efforts to replace the concept with anoihor enat, 
incrementalism. Finally, we outline a third approach to societa 
decision-making which is less rationalistic in its assumptions than 


‘ A ines 
the first but more so than the second, Mixed-scanning combine 
elements of both earlier approaches. 


Decision-making: A Delineation 
By decision we mean 


alternatives. Not all ch 


eader may have forgotten the deduction; while a 
is still choosing to give to the Red Cross, he is no longer deciding 
to do so. The 


the time of the initial 


conscious arrangement. In addition to non-conscious choices 
which were once condgci 


: ; e 
ous, there are other choices which Wels 
never decided upon; e g., they were accepted "on authority 
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without any conscious examination. If the element of 
consciousness is removed from the definition of the concept of 
decision and all choices are seen as decisions, a new term is 
needed for conscious choices which, we suggest, differ 
empirically from non-conscious ones. We expect, for example, 
that under most circumstances, conscious choices are relatively 
more rational in terms of the selection of appropriate means 
toward an end. As a consequence, we prefer to view 
decision-making as a conscious act, as implied in the common 


usage of the term. 


The difference between conscious and non-conscious 
choices is important not only because non-conscious choices are 
made, but because even when an actor is conscious of some 
choices in a particular situation, there are some others in the same 
situation of which he is not aware but which are visible to trained 
observers. For most societal actors, we suggest, the range of 
options is significantly greater than the number of alternatives of 
which they are aware. The decision-making strategies actors 
follow differ in the degree to which they ignore as against 
recognize options which are available from the point of view of 
an observer. 

Policy-making is a form of decision-making in which whole 
sets of decisions are considered and the contexts for decisions 
concerning bits aré reviewed. It is not that contexts are never 
considered when a single, especially-important decision is made, 
but their critical examination is likely to be more extensive in the 
determination of policy. Policy-making is, hence, best viewed as 
more generalized and, in this sense, more abstract 
decision-making. In the following discussion, decision-making 
refers to both decision- and policy-making unless policy-making 
is explicitly mentioned for separate discussion. 


The state of the art 
While many volum 
most them do not deal wit 
various studies would require a V! 


es have been written about decision-making, 
h its societal form. To review these 
olume larger than the present 
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one. Here, we shall only mention the ways in which these studies 
differ from those needed for the analysis of societal guidance. 


— Guidance analysis has a theoretical foundation; i.e., it builds 
on a body of interrelated statements about reality that can be 
verified. The major Purpose of many studies of 


decision-making, on the other hand, is normative —to 
present prescriptions. 


A theory of societal guidance inevitably deals with 
macro-actors, while the Overwhelming majority of 
decision-making Studies are concerned with individuals. 
Moreover, some of the relatively few studies that are 
concerned with macro-actors treat them as if they followed 
the same procedures as individual decision-makers. In 
Contrast, it seems to us that macro-decision-makers differ 
from individual ones on the following dimensions: They are 
internally more differentiated, they can make use of larger 


amounts of knowledge and more sophisticated 
decision-making technology, and their process of 
decision 


-making is more institutionalized and organized. 


Of the few studies of decision-making that are macroscopic, 
several are deliberately descriptive. They provide essential 
building-stones for a theory of macroscopic decision-making, 
but they themselves attempt no such analysis. The works of 
several political Scientists approach a macroscopic theory of 
decision-making. These works are pre-theoretical only in that 
they use Paradigms-that is, a check-list of variables-without 
Specifying, on the model level, the hypothetical scores of i; he 
variables and the relations among them. A typical study lists 
the conditions under which a decision was initiated, the 
actors that participated, the "setting for decisions," the 
"stages of decision-making," and the organizational context 
in which ti This is of value, as the same list 
Is used for several Studies and, thus, makes for uniformity in 
the collection of data. On the other hand, the study does not 
(nor does it pretend to) provide a theoretical framework. 


he decision is Set. 
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— Many studies of decisions deal with "atomized" actors, one 
at a time. A theory of societal guidance is concerned with 
actors who make decisions in situations in which there are 
other, partially related actors-that is, actors who also make 
decisions and who affect each other in the process. Societal 
decision-making must, hence, be studied as a multi-actor 
process. 


— Most decision-making studies are "universal" and 
non-structural. For instance, Simon's important distinction 
between optimizing and "satisficing," discussed below, is 
presented in abstraction, independent of any particular 
socio-political system. It applies as much to a consumer in 
a supermarket as to the President of the United States. We 
seek to integrate Such conceptions of decision-making with 

al guidance; hence, macro-factors—for 

ion of which societal forces encourage 
optimizing as against satisficing-are of primary interest. For 

this purpose, universal theories must be specified in a 

societal context and related to societal structures and 


organizations. 


a theory of societ 
instance, the quest 


This is not to suggest that there are no macroscopic, 
morphological, and logico-empirical studies. The works of 
Banfield, Hirschman, Lindblom, Paige, Schilling, and Wildavsky 
closely approximate what is needed; our major difference with 
these works is not with their level of analysis or methodology but 
is substantive, as the following discussion of incrementalism will 


attempt to specify. 

Just as for our purposes decision-making is to be studied in 
a societal context, so studies of societal units that do not include 
decision-making are incomplete. The decision-making units are an 
integral part of the cybernetic centers of the, controlling 
overlayers of societal actors; thus, theories of society which 
exclude them depict societies and collectivities as passive units 
which "interact" or "integrate" but have no control of themselves 
or of their interrelations. Control implies a capacity to select 
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among alternatives, among the courses of action a unit seeks to 
follow-in short, a capacity to make decisions. 


Rationality and control 


it still plays a central role 
as in popular conceptions 
work on administrative 
age still seems to be that 
roblem, carefully weighs 
d chooses among them 
pective merits in terms of 
ve instrumental rationality 
aker is willing to consider 
as first inclined to choose if 


his choice will be to that made 
ts. Thus, the relationship of 


J is like the relationship of the 
choices made to the options available. 
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rationality are explored. Thus, we have, simultaneously, studies 
which explore the conditions under which instrumental rationality 
can be promoted (and quite explicitly advocate the establishment 
of these conditions) and studies which specify the severe 
dysfunctions of instrumental rationality. This deserves some 
elaboration. 


Psychologically, an actor who is wholly instrumentally 
rational must, in theory, suppress in his decision-making all 
"irrelevant" considerations. These considerations intrude because 
the actor is subject to various pressures to choose alternatives not 
because they best suit his goal but because he is emotionally 
affected or related to the object of his decision. Succumbing to 
such "irrelevant" intrusions is non-rational, by definition, so far 
as the instrumentalist position is concerned. While no one is 
completely immune to non-rationality, it is argued, the more 
alternatives an actor explores laterally and longitudinally before 
he is "distracted" the more rational is his decision. To be rational, 
it is proposed, the actor must be free from "particularistic" and 
"affective" commitments to the objects of his deliberations. 
Detachment and rationality are, thus, viewed as intimately 


associated. 


ffect that attributes such as neutrality, a 
highly calculative orientation, and "coolness" are necessary for 
the effective administrator, entrepreneur, or researcher use this 
conception of rationality. These qualities are seen as necessary for 
maintaining detachment. The attached, "affective," or warm" 
personality is viewed as the opposite type, both in terms of 
psychological attributes and the capacity for rational 
decision-making. While it is no longer common to characterise 
ethnic groups, races, OF nations as more or less capable of 
rational behaviour, and it is common to emphasize that there are 
persons of all personality types in every societal unit, it is often 
argued that societal units differ in the frequency with which one 
psychological profile or another is found. And while various 
terms are used-such as the Protestant Ethic, achievement 
motivation, entrepreneurship-it is often held, for instance, that 


Arguments to the e 
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Anglo-Saxons are more "detached" than Latins, and, hence, that 
economic development and effective administration are more 
common in the United States than in Latin America, more 
prevalent in Northern Europe than in Southern Italy, Greece, 
Spain, and so on. The rational society is then viewed as the 
Society that produces a relatively high proportion of detached 
men, and its family and educational systems are studied to 
establish the ways in which this is achieved. 


The limitations of this conce 


pt of rationality have often been 
recognized. David Riesman e 


xplicitly introduced the notion that 
the inner-directed man is Not ipso facto the more effective man. 
Similarly, work in the Human Relations tradition contrasted the 
work-oriented, excessively instrumental, rigid supervisor, with the 
more flexible, worker-oriented one. And Parsons and Bales use an 
instrumental—expressive dichotomy. 


Others put less emphasis on th 
Prerequisites and stress 
phenomenology of rational s 


e genesis and psychological 
instead the morphology oF 
ciety: Which societal structures 


among members. In simple societal 
S or traditional historical societies, the 
8 societal needs is fused together, and, 
c" of any one of them is not well 
h societal units are non-rational from 


"Iogi 
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research, and other societal needs. Similarly, it is argued that 
modern pluralistic polities are more rational than totalitarian ones 
in which units are differentiated but are not sufficiently protected 
from the penetration of "irrelevant" factors. It is important to note 
that this conception of rationality underlies much of the 
contemporary writing in public administration, Western studies of 
development and arguments about the merits of democratic 
polities and pluralistic societies. 


The validity of the conception that the more a society is 
differentiated the more it is rational is tested by determining 
whether or not the "dependent variable" is limited to instrumental 
rationality or takes into account the need for a more 
encompassing rationality as well. Does this approach encompass 
an analysis of the relations among the services of the various 
societal goals and needs, among the differentiated units? Are the 
decision-making criteria tied to unit-analysis or explored with a 
recognition of the need to relate the units to a more encompassing 
societal entity? Marx's basic sociological conception was caught 
in this dichotomy. He contrasted a society of conflict and 
alienation with one of harmony and human integrity as if the 
classless society had no instrumental needs and no problems 
relating these to its expressive ones, while the conflict-ridden 
society was without expressive foundations. He, thus, avoided the 
crucial test of rationality by dividing the instrumental and 
expressive needs between two types of societies which he 


projected onto two historical periods, needs which must be related 


in one and the same society and period before the concept of 


rationality can be encompassing and serve as a Satisfactory guide 
to effective decision-making. 

Only a few studies deal systematically with both 
differentiation and the articulation of the differentiated sectors. 
Riggs compared two highly differentiated structures, one with 
high coordination which he called fused and one with low 
coordination which he called "diffracted". Riesman adds to his 
study of the jnner-directed and other-directed the conception of an 
autonomous man. Etzioni studied interstitial structures and 
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higher-level decision-making structures that are neither 


instrumental nor expressive but attempt to relate these two 
orientations. 


A main function of the controlling overlayer of societal units 
is to mold sub-units into more encompassing entities with 
reference to the normative commitments of the units and the 
supra-units. This entails developing decision-making criteria in 
accord with a set of values: that is, the processes of control do not 
attempt to mold units into Supra-units haphazardly but favour, 
from among the possible combinations, those more in accord with 
the normative commitments of 
various member- 
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While some detachment may lead to greater rationality, further 
detachment may blur and eventually erase the goal for which the 
chain of calculation and means was composed. In psychological 
terms, the commitment to any given goal is emotional and, in that 
sense, non-rational; the greater the detachment, the greater seems 
to be the danger that commitment to goals will be suppressed as 
well. A historical perspective is provided by Weber who pointed 
out that while initially the detached orientation was a means to a 
religious goal the religious value became lost while self-denial 
was maintained as a chain of means without a goat. 


Weber considered this the irrationality of rationality, a 


situation which can be observed in administrative structures in 
itualized" e.g., a bureaucrat 


which means have come to be "ri 
h suspension of that rule 


imposes a rule (the means) even thoug! 
would better serve the goal in that particular instance. The same 


phenomenon can be observed in those organizations which, 
though formed to serve a particular goal, continue to exist long 
after that goal has been realized, or the organization's elaboration 
and protection take priority over service to the goal. In short, it 
cannot be held that the more an actor is instrumentally rational, 
the more rational is his decision-making. This is the case only to 
the extent that provisions are made to protect the goal toward 
which the decision-making is oriented, which, we suggest, as a 
rule entails imposing some limitations on the open selection of 
means-that is, on instrumental rationality. 


Occasional "premature" gratifications and irrational asides 
ow mono-goal viewpoint. 


must be permitted, even from a narr 
While instrumental rationality prescribes the deferment of 
gratification, maintaining goal commitments requires diverting 
some assets to provide rewards, even if these assets could have 
yielded more rewards at a later point had gratification been 
further deferred. The same holds for the introduction or tolerance 
of some other “non-rational" criteria for the selection of 
means-some bribery, political "kickbacks," and nepotism, or the 


diversion of a highway to avoid a shrine. 


Di | 
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Morphologically, this requires a sub-layer in the E 
overlayer above the sub-layer which oversees the rati = 
selection of means-a sublayer which suspends instrumen : 
considerations before they erode the normative commitments o 
the societal actor. These limitations to instrumental rationality 
also, we suggest, reinforce the basic normative commitments. 
Thus, the presence of grades may distort the educational ie 
but they enforce the motivation to be educated; the ae 
enforcement of the law keeps the members of overmanage 
societies from rebelling and blocking progress altogether. 


Rationality-still viewed here in terms of the selection of 


i imisati f 
means to realize one goal-is, thus, not the maximisation o 


nstrumental rationality but a proper balance between the 
selection of means according to their instrumental merits and 
Sustaining the goal commitment. We say proper "balance 

because once instrumentality has begun to be limited to maintain 
goal primacy, such limitations may go so far as to undermine 
instrumental rationality unnecessarily. Hence, both goal primacy 
and the curtailment of "irrelevant" criteria for the selection of 
means must be established in order to enhance rationality. There 
have to be both holidays and arrangements for their termination. 


"Secondary" considerations 
ry 


While the dangers of a loss of commitment have often been 
emphasized, the Opposite dan 
are recognized less often, Act 
which, so to speak, 


; y 1 
gers of overcommitment to a goa 


"sides" of the deci 
locomotive is scarce, there is some inclination to use planks from 
the sides of the train' 


secondary unit-needs in order to maximize activities directly 
related to the goal 


` o 
e greater we expect will be the pressure t 


commit assets and efforts to activities directly related to the goal 
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as against secondary activities—e.g., a greater emphasis on 
output than on the maintenance of tools, more stress on short 
rather than on long-run results, more emphasis on measureable 
versus less measureable outputs. More attention to quantity and 
less to quality. All these tendencies are distortions of instrumental 
rationality, since they violate its own logic. They occur not only 
in production but in all societal activities-in religion and in 
education, for example, when attendance, fund-raising, and 
building, being more measureable, are given more attention than 
the depth of the commitment achieved. 


National societies in periods of crisis tend to emphasize 
military rather than political considerations, even though the 
military ones are instrumental to the political goals. 
ordinate the societal unit's needs more 
and more to the service of a goal results in undermining the unit's 
capacity for goal-realisation in the longer run. If there were clear 
. measures of how much should be reserved for the maintenance of 
a factory or of the ways in which church attendance is related to 
salvation, the non-rationality of the distortion of overcommitment 
to a goal would be more visible. In fact, though, this is not the 
case, and when the pressure to realize the goal increases, one 
major accommodation-frequently made in the name of 
instrumental rationality-is to increase the allocation of assets and 
attention to the primary goal activities. Hence, maintaining 
rationality requires protecting the secondary needs against such 


encroachment. 


The tendency to sub 


One such protection mechanism is the establishment of a 
alizes in looking after "secondary" 


control-unit that speci } € ; 
considerations. In the corporate realm, units which specialize in 
r relations will, hopefully, have 


quality-control, planning, Or labou 
fect. On the national level, new agencies or 


such a "protective" ef ; 
ministries are often established to fortify a neglected activity. 
ffective only if they are given some 


Such units are expected to be € 
power and, especially, access to the centers of control so that they 


can affect decision-making. 
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But such a balancing of primary and secondary 
considerations in the activity of a unit or in the service of a goal 
still provides only a defective criterion to assess the effectiveness 
of societal decision-making. Actually, activity so fortified-in 
which a proper balance between commitment and instrumental 
rationality is maintained and secondary needs are taken into 
account-is especially likely to encourage the neglect of other goals 
of the same unit and similar goals of other units. Enhanced 
rationality in realising any one goal of one actor invariably poses 


the potential threat of this goal’s domination over other goals and 
other actors. 


Comprehensive rationality 


Societal actors are committed to more than one goal at each point 
in time, and, in most situations, there is more than one actor- 
These two statements hold for other kinds of actors as well-that 
is, for microscopic social units and individuals; the mono-goal 
actors created in experimental laboratories or assumed in 
model-building by all too many students of decision-making alone 
are excluded. Those model-builders who do recognize a multitude 
of goals frequently postulate one superior value which provides @ 
criterion for establishing the relative weights of the various goals; 
this allows for a repetition, on the inter-goal level, of the kind of 
relative merit examination that instrumental rationality implies 1$ 
conducted among the means to one goal. In effect, this entails 4 
selection of means and means-to-means, in a two-step process. 
Actually, this is rarely possible. Societal actors pursue several 
goals and values simultaheously, and there is neither a superior 
nor a common criteria, A typical list for the United States 
includes freedom Mocracy, subjective equality. 
rationality, opriate inclusion. Attempts at 
hierarchizat m doomed to failure, as there are 
ive weights of the various values- 


» Security, de 
Progress, and "appr 
10n of such lists see 
no criteria that Suggest the relat 


Since it is not Possible to draw on an over-all value to relate 
and assign priorities to the goals, an optimization calculus has 
been suggested as a means for relating a multitude of goals se 
each other. It is argued approximately as follows: The service © 
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each goal has a declining marginal utility. Thus, while additional 
attention to the needs of a goal would advance it further, the 
relative amount of additional achievement would tend to decline. 
At this point, more can be achieved in terms of the total set of 
goals of the particular actor by diverting some means to other 
goals. The underlying assumptions are that (1) there is a scarcity 
of means; (2) as a rule, means assigned to one goal are not 
available for the service of other goals”; and (3) to some degree, 
maximizing the instrumental-rationality of one goal will tend to 
undermine the service of others. 


A decision-maker who is comprehensively rational, it is 
suggested, is one whose decision-making approximates one 
version or another of such a calculus—i.e., an actor who takes 
not just one goal and the requirements of its servicing into 
account in his selection of a course of action but also considers 
the relations among the servicing of the various goals pursued. 
Non-rationality, here, involves not only undermining this or that 
goal-commitment by excessive means considerations, but also 
granting the servicing of one goal more weight than is required for 
the optimization of the combined services of all of them. 


In short, since the means assigned to one goal are, as a rule, 
s, and the servicing of some goals conflicts 
and, above all, because of the declining 


marginal utility of serving any one goal of the multiple goals to 
which an actor is committed, rationality is not to be conceived as 
maximizing the service of one goal but as the greatest combined 
servicing of all of the goals. Narrow, mono-goal rationality is 


instrumental, even when it takes into account the need to sustain 


commitments and "secondary" considerations, as it deals only 


with the articulation of means to a single goal. Working toward 
the greatest combined service to a set of goals is an attempt to 
evolve comprehensive rationality. Instrumental rationality deals 
with the relations among means; comprehensive rationality is 
concerned with the relations among goals and their respective 
instrumental rationalities. What is rational from a comprehensive 
viewpoint is often non-rational from an instrumental viewpoint, 


not available to other: 
with that of others, 
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though non-rationality appears also on the comprehensive level 
via the introduction of elements which prevent complete 
optimization. To be fully comprehensive from the viewpoint ofa 
societal actor, rationality must not merely combine considerations 
of several goals; it must also include a concern with the 


articulation of the instrumental and expressive needs of the 
societal unit in terms of its goals and values. 


The differences between the secondary considerations of 
instrumental rationality and the calculus of comprehensive 
rationality need briefly to be indicated. The two conceptions 
Overlap to the extent that instrumental rationality includes a 
concern for other goals that impinge as secondary considerations 
on the primary concern. Thus, for instance, the military, which is 
responsible for national security, may take into account the need 
for economy in its choice of weapons systems. A balanced 
budget, however, is not one of the military’s goals. Hence, 
considerations which are secondary from the viewpoint of a 
member unit and are not the primary concern or goal of any other 


member unit will tend to be neglected unless they are taken into 
account on the comprehensive decision-making level. 


Second, the Status of a need as a secondary consideration 
of instrumental rationality and its status as a goal in the 


comprehensive matrix are quite different. In the first case, it has 
clearly a "means" 


her production, but if maintaining high 
ing the opportunity for realising the 
Ong as it is considered within the 
| Ontext of production-will be allowed to 
decline. On the other hand, in Principle, no goal is to be 
™mprehensive matrix. Hence, while the 
tions of instrumental rationality and 
ity are related, they are not reducible; what 
erion is often not rational by the other. 


secondary considera’ 
comprehensive rational 
is rational by one crit 
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It should be noted that "rational" as used in common 
parlance often refers to the narrow definition of the concept, to 
instrumental rationality, with limited concern for 
“secondary-considerations" and limited realisation of the dilemma 
posed by comprehensive rationality. This is important not only 
because instrumental rationality is the prevailing concept among 
the laity and, hence, among the subjects of social science 
research, but also because those disciplines which see the world 
in analytic slices rather than through the synthesizing eyes of 
systems metatheories often rely on this popular conception of 
rationality. And when they take a more comprehensive view, it 
tends to be segmental, as when economists take into account the 
relations and tensions between various economic values such as 
the stability of prices and economic growth but disregard other 
values which are directly affected by economic processes-for 
instance, political stability. It is not that every study can explore 
its subject with full comprehensive rationality, but there should be 
some evidence of an awareness of the limitations of the 
conclusions drawn from instrumental or segmental perspectives. 


It might be said that these limitations are implicitly 
recognized even when not explicitly stated. But (a) it is often not 
clear whether it is being claimed that there are no effects on other 
values or whether these effects are deliberately left unexplored in 
a particular study, and (b) quite a few studies, especially those 
that lead to policy conclusions, would obviously reach different 
conclusions if they were more aware of their instrumental or 


segmental perspectives. 


A societal, comparative perspective : e ses 
From the viewpoint of comprehensive rationality, traditional 


societies give undue weight to expressive considerations to the 
neglect of instrumental ones. Early industrial societies suffer from 
the reverse imbalance-they stress economic, administrative, and 
technological considerations to the detriment of expressive ones. 
"Mature" capitalist societies and, especially, those societies under 
social democratic rule attempt to correct the industrial imbalance 
by introducing the welfare state, an expressive element. Left 
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totalitarian party-states, in their attempts to develop more 
effective tools for correction than other industrial societies, seem 
to have done more damage to some values than they have 
advanced others, though their imbalance falls outside the 
traditional instrumental-expressive axis. It seems to be one of an 
imbalance between the control overlayer and the body of society, 
with both expressive and instrumental activities suffering from 
excessive attempts to control. We do not attempt to argue, in the 
limits of a paragraph, the relative merits of the various societal 
structures or decision-making approaches; we only wish to 
indicate the positions of these often mentioned societal types with 
regard to the conception of comprehensive rationality. 


There is a close relationship between comprehensive 
rationality and the controlling overlayers, which may provide the 
necessary balancing. It is here that the limitations of the 
traditional dichotomy between expressive and instrumental needs 
and activities become evident. While traditional societies stress 
expressive needs, the active verb is misleading; they rarely, if 
ever, review themselves from this viewpoint and have neither the 
idea that they can change their expressive-instrumental ratio not 
the societal tools to do so. It would be, for instance, preposterous 


to suggest that eighteen the-century England decided tO 


industrialize in order to enhance its deficient instrumentality. 


On the other hand, post-modern societies have 4 
considerably higher level of self-consciousness and a much 
greater societal decision-making capacity as well as some tools 
for societal transformation. In comparing the levels at 
comprehensive rationality of various societal actors, then, it is 
necessary to take into account differences in their control 
capacities; otherwise, Poor decisions might be attributed tO 
Passive actors, although only more active units have the option of 
making better decisions, To put it differently, to be rational, 
especially in the comprehensive sense, requires a high capacity 


for societal self-control, Passive societies, therefore, are jot 
comprehensively rational by definition. 
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Finally, what is comprehensively rational for one 
sub-society may be non-rational from the viewpoint of the society 
as a whole. Statements about comprehensive rationality, hence, 
must always specify the actor to whose multiple goals they refer. 
The relationship to system analysis is evident: Optimization must 
take into account the effects pursuing one of the goals an actor 
has on the realisation of his other goals, and his comprehensive 
rationality is increased if the sub-unit and unit criteria for 
decision-making are harmonized. The difference of perspective is 
that system analysis, in the socio-political tradition, tends to 
assume that the links between the units and the system are given 
or changing on-their-own; decision-making analysis views them 
as subject to guided change. In either case, comprehensive 
rationality must be viewed dynamically; what was comprehensive 


a generation ago is likely to be no longer so. 


Impossibility of rationality 
Thus far, we have discussed criticisms of and amendments to the 


concept of rationality as a guide for societal decision-making 
which have been intrinsic to the concept. We turn now fo an 
extrinsic criticism-that the model is not applicable because 
decision-makers neither do nor can meet its requirements, While 
this criticism applies to both kinds of rationality, it focuses upon 
comprehensive rationality on the grounds that the instrumental 


conception is inadequate even intrinsically. 
are asked: What does rational 


Four questions ; ) 
apacities are available to societal 


decision-making require? What c s 
decision-makers ? To what degree can these capacities be 
extended by the new knowledge-technology? Is the gap between 
the capacities and the requirements small enough to allow the use 
of the rationalistic model as a satisfactory simplification? 


The requirements , . 
decision-making have often been 


The requirements of rational y á 
discussed: (a) information about alternative courses of action and 
their consequences; (b) calculation of the alternative outcomes in 
terms of their meaning for the various values, and for various 
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alues the 
combinations of means: (c) a set of agreed-upon values on i 
basis of which to select goals and to judge the a al 
alternative courses of action; and (d) an exhaustive survey oO 


E P A A the 
relevant alternatives, since an unstudied alternative may be 
optimal one. 


The capacities 
In most discussions of the 
the capacities of individu 
been argued that, 
individuals. We hol 
units—e.g., by Con 
correct to say, in te 
here, that such uni 
decisions made b 
autonomously or 


actual capacities of decision-makers, 
al decision-makers are explored. It has 
ultimately, all decisions are made 
d that decisions are also made by ena 
gress. For reasons discussed above, 11,15 oad 
rms of the language of societal analysis use 

ts are aggregates of individuals. Nor are D 
y the occupants of the various roles ag 
through an aggregation of such decisions pu 
rather via societal processes which are affected by the properties 


5 Aa 7 ei the 
of the societal unit in which the decisions are made. If 
members of any such 


would reach decisi 


part determined b 


More innovative q 


i it 
the effectiveness of most decisions is determined by the capacity 


x ans On 
to collect and process information and to make computations, 


; l ore 
this account, as we argued earlier, most societal actors are M 
effective than Most individuals. 


Bein 
with bein 
societal decision: 
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making rational decisions. Societal decision-making centers 
frequently do not have an agreed-upon set of values and goals; 
there may be dissensus within the decision-making centers 
themselves or in a higher-ranking unit that instructs the 
decision-makers, and/or the values and goals may be too vague to 
provide the necessary criteria. Values often become more specific 
only as decisions are implemented, as the actual consequences of 
a decision become visible. Moreover, member-units continually 
change their perspectives because of changes in their internal 
composition or in the environment. Values are not given but are 
fluid and affected by the decisions made as well as affecting them. 
The assumption that values and facts, means and ends, can be 
neatly separated by decision-makers seems to be invalid. 


Most societal decision-makers most of the time have only a 
part of the information they would need in order to examine all 
the relevant consequences of the various alternative courses. As 
a rule, they do not even know what information would be 
necessary and, hence, they do not know how much of this 
information they hold or its validity. Nor do they have the assets 
or time to collect more than an additional fraction of the needed 
information. 

The necessary calculations cannot be carried out because, 
first, this capacity assumes that the two earlier prerequisites have 
been met-that criteria for evaluation have been provided, and that 
information about the consequences has been made available. 
Second, this assumes that there is a limited universe of relevant 
consequences that can be exhaustively surveyed; actually, the 
universe includes future consequences and these are "open." That 
there is no adequate theory to account for cause and effect is well 


known. 


Knowledge-technology 


While knowledge-technology, especially computers, is of some 


help in meeting some of these requirements, it does not allow for 
more than a narrowing of the gap between the requirements of the 
rationalistic model and the actors’ capacities, even for the 
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best-equipped actors. Knowledge-technology is Tost pee 
the processing of information, especially from a a ea 
processed state; it also helps in the collection of inform cone 
does make computation considerably less difficult, thoug id 
the most advanced Computers either available or panne N $ 
find it difficult to carry out some of the E rad 
the rationalistic model. The machines are least useful in provi 
consensus or normative criteria where these are lacking. While th 
question of the range of the Capacities of knowledge por ng 
especially in its future development, has been a subjec ae 
considerable controversy, even the more optimistic ena ie 
not expect that the machines will be able to fulfill the needs a a 
model. And Simon has argued that even if they could meet the: i 
needs, the cost would be so high, that human decision-maker: 
would have to be used for most decisions. In oihar se 
comprehensive rationality would be either impossible 
impractical. 


S ‘ es in 
The pattern of expectations initiated by the new advance 


knowledge-technology is of some interest. Initially, the growth i 
knowledge-technology, especially the expectation that computers 
would be ab 

making would become more rationalised and yx 
d be greatly curtailed, and the search sis 
the sense of making decisions on the a 
was resurrected. The underlying “ren 
s followed what may be referred to ‘ie 
Y- Such a fallacy was evident in comin 
eclines in the power and functions of eigo 
functions of the family led to the oe aE 
ietal phenomena would continue to decline ne 
disappear. Actually, what may be iver 

tutions released some of their "colonies m 
to retain their "metropolitan" functions in both cases. Religion af 
modern societies left the attempt to provide an ewp 

characterisation of the world to science, but science hae e 
even attempted to penetrate into the metropolitan function 


a science of politics-in 
of scientific criteria- 
of these projection 
straight-line fallac 


eventually, even 
"imperialistic" insti 
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religion, the evaluation of the other-worldly. Similarly, the family 
relinquished the functions of advanced education to the school 
and labour to a newly differentiated occupational sectors, but, 
instead of disintegrating, it has maintained without serious 
challenge its metropolitan functions of the initial "placement" and 
socialisation of children. 


Now, similarly, expanded knowledge allows political elites 
to delegate some areas of decision-making to experts with the 
result that value and power decisions have "moved up" in the 
decision-making chain but have not been replaced. This retreat of 
political elites from some areas of decision-making is not without 
significance; it has increased the realm of "technical" competence 
and, thus, reduced the scope of normative and political conflict, 
but these trends should not be overly extrapolated. Modernization 
substitutes judgments on the basis of knowledge for "purer" 
political judgments mainly at the earlier (or lower) levels of the 
decision-making process; the higher levels are and, we expect, 
will remain greatly determined by normative and political factors. 


A tolerable simplification 
A common defense of the rati 
assume that decision-makers 


onalistic model is that it does not 
actually are rational but that it 
serves as a simplified model against which actual conduct can be 
measured. Rationalistic approaches, it is said, take into account 
that actors have "imperfect information." Were the rational actor 
to have complete information, he would be able to forecast the 
consequences of implementing various alternatives; 
decision-making models would then show him how to compute the 
utilities and choose among them or among various combinations 
of them. For actors who have "incomplete" information, the 
rationalistic models still apply, it is said, but they have to be used 
cautiously since they entail some degree of inaccuracy. However, 
a model which more closely approximates reality is needed; 
otherwise, bridging the gap between observations and the model 
will remain highly uneconomical if not impossible. One solution 
advocated is the other extreme-a concept of a non-rational man 
who is driven by urges, imprisoned by sentiments, constrained by 
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values, manipulated by leaders; a man who occasionally ee 
exercise some limited rationality but, for the most part, IS: 00) 
rational.” This seems to us to go too far in the opposite direction. 


Using both models either simultaneously or alternately does 
not provide a solution, because the most central questions te be 
answered concern the articulation of the two elements, the rational 
and the non-rational. Our central concern is guidance, a process 
in which rational and Non-rational elements are fused in varying 
degrees and ways. The concepts of rational a , 
criteria for decision-making are highly abstract; societal analysis 
might more productively devote attention to processes in which 
these criteria are related and to the varying combinations that 
result. This fusing of the two kinds of considerations does not 
mean simply throwing them both into a vat and waiting at the 
Spout for the mixture to flow. What is needed is a theory that will 


Provide specific Propositions about the processes and their 
outcomes. 


nd non-rational 


The main utility of the concept of fractional information, 
which we prefer to "incomplete" information, is that while it does 
not assume that the actor has almost all the information he needs 
to be rational, gnize that the actor has some 
information, Were we to assume that he has almost no 
information, we would be using normative models that prescribe 
rational decision-making for "blind" situations—e.g., randomizing 
and equalizing one's bets. If we are correct in suggesting that 
Most actors most of the time have some valid information, such 
a random approach would encourage actors to perform less 


effectively than if they systematically took into account the 
information that is available to them. 


it does reco 


What has been Said about information holds also for the 
actor's Capacity to cal 


culate the utilities of the various courses of 
action and the results of various combinations of investments an 
efforts. The actor who is in command of relatively plentiful 
information is often "flooded"; i.e., he is unable to process this 
information, We Would expect him to act confused in a manner 
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not unlike that of an actor who has too little information. And 
even if he could digest all the available information, there are 
inherent limitations on his capacity to assign quantitative scores 
and weights to his values and to make the necessary 
computations. Knowledge-technology can markedly improve the 
initial processing of information and computations, once the 
relative weights of values are established and quantified, but it is 
much less useful for the higher levels of synthesis and for 
establishing criteria for computation. In short, the actor's capacity 
for calculation is also, at best, fractional. There are important 
differences in the size of this fraction, and we have seen above the 
importance of these differences in affecting relationships among 
actors. But the major societal decisions of even the best-equipped 
and most-informed societal actor cannot be understood-even 
"approximately" within the framework of a rationalistic model. 


ative Model 


Incrementalism—An Altern f 
d even David Hume have been 


Gunnar Myrdal, John Dewey, an i 
credited with advancing the formulation of a model for 


decision-making that is less demanding than the rationalistic one. 
Among contemporary social scientists, Richard Snyder, Glenn D. 
Paige, Martin Meyerson, and Edward C. Banfield have 
disregarded the rationalistic assumption. Karl Popper provided 
philosophical support for an alternative approach which is often 
referred to as the art of "muddling-through" or "incrementalism." 
He argued for piecemeal reforms rather than radical 
transformations, for attempting to avoid "evil" instead of actively 
seeking to introduce "good." Popper associates an active search 
for positive values with totalitarian societies and utopian efforts 
which, he argues, require a rationalistic model l and may easily 
lead to an intolerable increase in human suffering." 


Scholars who recognize the rationalistic model's limitations 
have suggested several correctives or partial alternatives. Simon 
observes that most decision-makers do not even try to optimize 
but settle for "satisficing" solutions, those which provide a 
relatively satisfactory realisation of their values. Only if the 
realisation of a value is frustrated is a search initiated for an 
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alternative solution, but there is no attempt to find the maximum 
service of the value or the optimal combination of services which 
would require rationalistic analysis. Thus, a decision-maker can 
test a number of alternatives, either hypothetically or actually, 
and reject them one after the other until he finds one that "will 
do." This procedure is far less exacting than the rationalistic one. 


Hirschman, in his studies of decision-making in developing 
nations, discusses and, indeed, advocates an "unbalanced" 
approach which is much less demanding than the rationalistic, 
"balanced" model in terms of the requirements it imposes on 
decision-making. He points out that development requires both 
motivation and understanding, qualities which are not necessarily 
found simultaneously, In the West, understanding often preceded 
motivation; in contemporary developing nations, motivation often 
precedes understanding, Hence, in the latter case, a 
decision-making Strategy that has low knowledge requirements is 
needed, while the balanced model argues for well-coordinated 


The unbalanced approach envisages developing one sector 
even if other sectors are not "ready." Secondly, it expects that 
Progress in one sector will "induce" development in related 
Sectors, whereas the balanced approach would call for 
synchronized efforts. Reactive development must suffice until the 
higher, less common, more-difficult-to-achieve capacity for active 
coordination grows, Thus, for example, while the balanced 
approach favours "spreading" investments among numerous 
industries, the unbalanced one is less reluctant to concentrate 
them in a few Projects. Further details of Hirschman’s argument 
need not concern us here. For our purposes, his concept illustrates 


an effort to provide a guidance for decision-making which 
imposes almost non 


e of the rationalistic requirements and allows 
actors who have extremely inadequate controlling overlayers to 
improve their decision-making as they seek to advance 
development. 
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Among sociologists, the phenomenon of inter-institutional 

lag, especially situations in which instrumental institutions "lag 
behind" expressive ones, is, in effect, an argument for 
synchronized progress. It should be noted, however, that 
accepting unbalanced development still allows the recognition of 
the value of a balanced society and of future balancing. 
n be achieved through unbalanced 
progress in one area and the subsequent "catching up" of the 
others, with the control mechanisms acting as a balancer and 
assisting those sectors left behind. Such a temporary lag may be 
preferred to synchronized progress, since the correction of such 
lags requires much less knowledge, a lower decision-making 
capacity, and a smaller power of control than balanced progress 
which may be so exacting that it is impossible. On the other hand, 
it must be recognized that a correction is rarely complete and that 
the value of the unbalanced approach is greatly affected by the 
speed and scope of the corrections attained. 


A state of balance ca 


The Incrementalist strategy 
The fullest and most recent 
"muddling-through" approach is found in 


Lindblom. "Disjointed incrementalism" 
strategy which Lindblom and others view as commonly followed; 


moreover, it is the strategy they seem to prescribe. Using this 
strategy, decision-makers do not attempt a comprehensive survey 
and evaluation. They do not investigate all alternative policies but 
only those which differ incrementally from the existing policies. 
In addition, only a relatively small number of means 1s 
considered. This greatly reduces the scope and, therefore, the cost 
of the necessary information and computations. The 


incrementalist, Lindblom says, prefers the sin of omission to the 
sin of confusion which is the outcome of attempts to be 


rationalistic. 

Second, one need not try to organize all possible values into 
a coherent scheme, but instead, can evaluate only what is relevant 
in actual policy choices. Consensus is not a prerequisite and often 


presentation of the 
the work of Charles E. 
is a decision-making 
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develops only after the decision has been made. Since values 
cannot be ranked and weighed to allow for a comprehensive 
assessment of a policy's merits, and since trying to reach an 
agreement on values among the actors is difficult at best and is 
likely to delay if not prevent action, Lindblom argues that the 
measure of a good decision is the decision-makers’ agreement 
about it. In incrementalist decision-making, rather than adjusting 
means to goals "ends are chosen that are appropriate to available 
or nearly available means. If no consensus can be reached on even 
the immediate Steps, the decision-maker might ignore the problem 
of consensus in groups other than his own. 


Decision-makers, the increm 


entalists stress, do not focus 
their attention on a cle 


arly defined problem, There is no one 


ments are evaluated are developed and 
adapted in the course of action, 

Morphological implications 
Beyond Containing a x 
decision-making, disjointe 


groups, parties, executives, and factions of the national 
legislature. There is no one center of Power but rather a continual 
give-and-take amo enters of power. Formally, the 
President serves as the major center of power, but, in actuality-the 
incrementalists argue-he must gain the Support of the country, of 
interest groups, and of various agencies, and he has to adjust to 
their demands just as t j 
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rarely impose its interests and values on the others. Policies are 


the outcomes of a give-and-take among numerous partisans; this 


is another reason for the disjointed and incremental nature of 


these policies. 

m has as much in common with the 
politics of compromise and coalition as, historically, master 
planning has with centralist societies and socialism and rapid 
change has with revolutionary Politics. The 
free-competition model strongly influences the incrementalist view 
of political life. There are no intrinsically good or bad 
commodities; there are only those commodities which the 
consumers "vote" to buy. Similarly, Lindblom, who, like 
Hirschman, approaches political analysis with the background of 
an economist, questions the notion that policies can be guided in 
accord with normative preferences; this would require an 
agreement on values and the capacity to rank them. Good policies 
are those that are accepted in the sense that agreements on them 
can be reached. The notion of mutual adjustment is central to 
incremental politics, a notion presented as both a valid picture of 
the American polity and the basis of the most effective approach 
to societal decision-making. 

decision-making models assume that the 
her member-units know what their 
interests are and will pursue them. There is little place for a 
societal decision-maker, collective interests, shared values, and 
non-rational bonds—elements which tie members into a cohesive 
societal unit and encourage them to support shared goals and 
societal decisions. In short, while incrementalists oppose 
collective rationalism and reject many of the assumptions of 


rationalistic decision-making in general, they have a central 
conceptual similarity to individualistic rationalism and 


utilitarianism: atomism. 
s, decisions reached through the consent of 
ry center and institutions reflect the 


ore powerful, as partisans almost 


Disjointed incrementalis 


social 


Most rationalistic 
individual and, by extension, ot 


Now, in our term: 
partisans without a regulato' 
interests and goals of the m 
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invariably differ in their respective power. That is, decisions 
reached in this way would overrepresent the strong and 
under-represent the weak. In fairness to the incrementalists, it 
should be noted that they do not support such decision-making in 

"raw" form. They point to several factors which "soften" the 
picture. The capacity of minorities intensively committed to their 
values to counter or even to supersede less-committed majorities 
is one such factor. Also, shared values and the processes of 
political legitimation are recognized as lending extra weight to 
some power-holders (public ones) over others. 


While these considerations greatly refine the incrementalist 
position, they do not essentially change it. According to this 
approach, for decision-making to be democratic, it must occur 
through a process of partisan accommodation. Decisions are to be 
made by the actors who pursue their interests, and other actors 
whose interests have not been taken into account are free to 
Protest after the decision has been made and to attempt to effect 
adjustments. The better decision-makers will take this into 

_ account to some degree in their initial decisions, thus making for 
an anticipatory rather than a post hoc accommodation. But this, 
we suggest, may well not include representation of the values and 
interests of the poor, ethnic minorities, untouchables, and so 
forth, since it is not the amount of protest or discontent which 
determines the adjustments made but rather the relative power of 
the actors, which is Precisely what these groupings lack when 
decisions are made in the course of a political free-for-all. Other 
power groupings-those who are not without power but with 
proportionally less power-are also affected, although less 
drastically. Urban citizens, for instance, are under-considered in 


the United States rather than ignored. The incrementalists do not 
deny this implicatio 
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weighing values, and to centralized decision-making-the 
institutional opposite of pluralism-which, it is suggested, is 


undemocratic. 


Finally, incrementalism tends to ignore not only the 
underprivileged and politically-weak collectivities but also 
overdue societal innovations. “Although Lindblom's thesis 
includes a number of reservations, these are insufficient to alter 
its main impact as an ideological reinforcement of the proinertia 
and anti-innovation forces,” and " the basic strategy of 
incremental change, as stated by Lindblom, is one of maximizing 
security in making changes. All reliable knowledge being based 
on the past, the only way to proceed without risk is by continuing 
in the same direction." And, as another critic put it, according to 
this approach, "we do stagger through history like a drunk putting 
one disjointed incremental foot after another." 


There would be little interest in the incremental approach if 
it were merely the value-judgment of a few social Scientists, 
however eminent they be. Its importance lies in that it is the only 
alternative to rationalistic decision-making which has a significant 
intellectual following and it does provide a characterisation of the 
ways in which post-modern pluralistic societies, especially the 
United States, make decisions. What the incrementalists do not 
provide is a full representation of societal values and interests and 
a perspective that runs deeper than the next few increments. 
Incrementalism seems to US neither a description of nor a 
prescription for active decision-making. In the following chapter, 
we suggest a third approach that is less demanding than the 
rationalistic one but more demanding than the incrementalist one. 
One which is both feasible and comprehensive. 


9 


Active Approach to 
Decision-Making 


We now explore a third approach to decision-making—one oe 
consider more activating than either of the two strategies 
discussed above although it draws on elements of both of em 
The first part of the chapter introduces this third approach ae 
explores its foundations; the second part deals with the effects a 
other guidance factors on societal decision-making, especially o! 
the kind of decision-making needed for active societies. 


The mixed-scanning strategy 
What is needed for active 
less exacting th 
its perspective 


decision-making is a strategy that Is 
an the rationalistic one but not as constricting m 
as the incremental approach not as utopian a 
rationalism but not as Conservative as incrementalism, not SO 
unrealistic a model that it cannot be followed but not one that 


AF 4 $ s š ision- 
legitimates myopic, self-oriented, non-innovative decisi 
making. 


The strategy of mixed- 
following pages, assumes th 
model are valid, While 


tic-tac-toe players may be 


s So ihe 
scanning, which we outline a 
at the criticisms of the rationa igo 
Casters of well-balanced dice 


eas an 
able to use a rationalistic none 
individual buying an everyday item in a local grocery $ 


: kes 
cannot, nor can a voter, not to mention an actor who ma 


nol - a 
decisions with macroscopic consequences. Referring tO 
rationalistic model, Charles Hitch states, 
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The sort of simple explicit model which operation 
researchers are so proficient in using can certainly reflect most 
of the significant factors influencing traffic control on the 
George Washington Bridge, but the proportion of the relevant 
reality which we can represent by any such [rationalistic-AE ] 
model or models in studying, say, a major foreign-policy 
decision, appears to be almost trivial. 


Rationalistic models do not provide an effective 
descriptive, normative, or analytic model for the conduct of 
macro-actors. Incrementalism, we suggest, is descriptive of a 
sub-set of decisions but not of the more effective decisions. In 
fact, if an empirical study were conducted, we would expect it 
to show that actors in a large variety of fields, when confronted 
with the impossibility of following a rationalistic model, use not 
an incrementalist but a mixed-scanning strategy. And more 
effective actors rely more on such a strategy than those who are 
less effective, as judged by the actual goals of the 


decision-makers. 


Mixed-scanning defined F . 
Actors whose decision-making is based on a mixed-scanning 


strategy differentiate contextuating decisions from bit decisions. 
Contextuating decisions are made through an exploration of the 
main alternatives seen by the actor in view of his conception of 
his goals, but-unlike what comprehensive rationality would 
indicate-details and specifications are omitted so that overviews 
are feasible. Bit-decisions are made “incrementally” but within 
the contexts set by fundamental decisions. Thus, each of the two 
elements in the mixed-scanning strategy helps to neutralize the 
peculiar shortcoming of the other: Bit-incrementalism overcomes 
the unrealistic aspects of comprehensive rationalism, and 
contextuating rationalism helps to right the conservative bias of 
incrementalism. Together, they make for a third approach which 
is more realistic and more transforming than each of its 
elements. We shall first examine the strategy in general and then 
its structural foundations. Initially, we illustrate the strategy by 
discussing situations which are limited in their societal 
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importance but which allow us to outline the basic features of 
the strategy. We return shortly to macro-sociology. 


Mixed-scanning illustrated 

Infantrymen taking positions in a new field in hostile territory 
scan it for hidden enemy troops. They are trained to scan a field. 
A rationalistic strategy is, likely to be avoided because it would 
entail examining the whole field bit-by-bit, exhaustively, which 
would be dangerous and fatiguing and is likely not to be 
completed. Incrementalists would examine places in which 
enemy troops have been known to hide and some others near 
them or similar to them. Unlike the whole field, these places can 
be prodded by fire. Soldiers who are tired of marching and 
combat will sometimes follow this procedure. But armies known 
for their effectiveness train their soldiers in a different 
procedure. A major consideration in this regard is that accuracy 
of aim declines with distance. The infantrymen are taught first to 
scan the whole field in a rough, non-discriminating way for some 
obvious sign of danger. If none is visible, they proceed with a 
bit-by-bit examination from the left to the right, beginning with 
the sub-fields closest to them and moving outward to more 
distant ones. The assumption is that scanning is going to become 
more superficial the longer it is carried out, which is made to 


coincide with the scanning of the more remote, less dangerous 
sub-fields. 


To take quite a different example, we find that weather 
satellites hold two cameras, one which takes broad-angle 
Pictures covering large Segments of the sky at one time in little 
detail and one which takes Pictures of much smaller segments of 
the sky in much greater detail. Rather than covering all the sky 
in detail, bit-by-bit, thereby flooding the analyst with 
information that is likely to exhaust and frustrate him or make 
him non-discriminating, the dual scanning device is used first to 
take undetailed but encompassing pictures of the sky and then to 
scan for signs of trouble which the second camera explores in 
detail. It is more effective than merely examining the "familiar" 
hurricane cloud areas and a few others next to them, because 
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even a rough scanning of the whole sky might show some 
obvious danger signs in other, unexpected areas. The same 
seems to hold for cameras on intelligence flights such as those 
of the U-2 and its latter-day versions and for reconnaissance 


satellites. 


The relative investments active decision-making requires in 
the two kinds of scanning as well as in scanning in general 
depend on the cost of missing one hurricane, enemy, and so 
forth, and on the cost of additional scanning and the amount of 
time it takes. For instance, the scanning of Cuba was sharply 
increased after too little reconnaissance left the United States 
unaware of the positioning of Soviet missiles until they were 
almost fully erected.’ Still, complete scanning was not possible. 


f interest for the study of 
because the possibilities of 
combinations are much greater than those of infantrymen or 
cameras, and there is a clear measure of effectiveness in terms 
of the players’ goals. A chess player cannot study all strategies 
at each move. Better players, we suggest, quickly review several 
strategies and then explore a sub-set of them in greater detail and 
an even smaller sub-set in still more detail. They reject all 
strategies of the first sub-set but one on the basis of some 
obvious disadvantages which make them undeserving of detailed 
examination. Were they able to examine all strategies in detail, 
they might discover that an alternative that had, been rejected in 
this first round would have been the optimal one. But they 
cannot optimize. Still, we expect them to do better with this 
sequential combination of different kinds of scanning, going 


from vague but encompassing tO detailed but exclusive 
players who only “increment” on the strategy 
h have used successfully in the 


Chess players are 0 
decision-making strategy 


examination, than ; 
with which they began oF whic 
past. 

Once the better player chooses a strategy, he will increment 


but only for a while. Sporadically, he will return to "higher" (or 
strategic) level of scanning, either because he sees outright signs 
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of danger several moves ahead or because he wishes to explore 
whether or not the ever-changing situation allows for a still 
better strategy. The player who "increments" until trouble is only 
one or two moves ahead and engages in no strategic scanning 
even if there are no obvious dangers will, we expect, not do as 
well. Also, the better player attempts initially to establish a 
Position in which several strategies can readily be adopted and 
often does not attempt to implement any one strategy 
immediately, because he is aware that such a procedure would 


reduce his capacity for Strategic choices before the situation is 
relatively "developed"—i.e., specific. 


There is no reason that scanning has to be limited to two 
levels, one high in coverage and low in detail and the other high 
in detail and low in Coverage; there can be more levels with 
varying degrees of detail and coverage, though it seems most 


effective to include one all-encompassing level and one level 
which is highly detailed. 


The decision to allocate the investments of assets and time 
among the levels is part of the Strategy. The actual amount of 
assets and time spent depends on the total amount available and 
on testing various inter-level combinations. The amount spent 
also changes over time, At set intervals, an increase in the 
Investment in encompassing Scanning is needed to survey the 
field for far-removed but "obvious" dangers, to re-ascertain 
fundamental assumptions, and to search for better lines of 
approach. An increase in such investment is also effective when 


the environment radically changes or when the earlier 
increments lead to a crisis. 


making process. While for some analytic 


purpose, Knowledge-scanning and the making of choices are to 
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be F an 
atm separate, in the following discussion-unless otherwise 
indicated-we explore them jointly. 


Mixed-scanning specified 

foe man the mixed-scanning strategy as an imaginary set 
a e ions written for an unimaginative decision-maker. For 
RP e we assume that at one point in time, the actor 
. ‘ irm strategic commitments and faces a crisis that 
suggests that earlier policy lines ought to be reviewed 
fundamentally. United States foreign policy in the years after 
bet which the containment stratesy and the Truman 
e emerged, would be a good example. 


Put into a program-like language, the 
reads: 


strategy roughly 


a. On strategic occasions 
G) list all relevant altern 
raises, and that advisers advocate. 


atives that come to mind, that the staff 


(ii) Examine briefly the alternatives under (i) and reject those 
that reveal a "crippling objection." These include: (a) 
utilitarian objections to alternatives which require means 
that are not available, (b) normative objections to 


alternatives which violate the basic values of the 
decision-makers and (c) political objections to alternatives 
i ts of other actors 


which violate the basic va 

whose support seems essen he decision and/ 
or implementing it. 

s not rejected und 
full detail. 


(iii) For all alternative er (ii), repeat (ii) in 

greater though not in 

remaining after (iii), repeat (ii) in still 

til only one alternative is left, or 
those remaining. 


(iv) For those alternatives 
fuller detail. Continue Un 
randomize the choice among, 


a. Before implementation 
(i) When possible, fragment the im eral 


sequential steps. 


plementation into sev 
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(ii) When possible, divide the commitment to implement into 
several serial steps. 


(iii) When possible, divide the commitment of assets into several 
serial steps and maintain a Strategic reserve. 


(iv) Arrange implementation in such a way that, if possible, 
costly and less reversible decisions will appear later in the 


process than those which are more reversible and less 
costly. 


(v) Provide a time schedule for the additional collection and 
Processing of information so that information will become 
available at the key turning points of the subsequent 
decisions, but assume "unanticipated" delays in the 
availability of these inputs. Return to more encompassing 


scanning when such information becomes available and 
before such turning points, 


(ii) Scan more encompassingly whenever a series of increments, 
although each one seems a step in the right direction, results 
in deeper difficulties. 

(iii) Be sure to scan at set 
if everything seems i 


been realized and, there 
If this occurs, ask for new 


80al(s), and consider terminating 
the project. 
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d Formulate a rule for the allocation of assets and time among the 


various levels of scanning. 
The rule is to assign "slices" of the available pie to 


(i) "Normal" routines (when incrementing "works"); 

(ii) Semi-encompassing reviews; 

(iii) Over-all reviews; 

(iv) Initial reviews when a whole new problem or strategy is 
considered; 


at set intervals, to initiate more 


(v) A time "trigger," 
ws without waiting for a crisis to 


encompassing revie 
develop; and 
f the allocation rule in the over-all 


(vi) An occasional review 0 
ment of the patterns of allocation in 


review, and the establish 
the initial strategic review. 


Writing out all these instructions might make mixed-scanning 
seem unwieldy and complicated; actually, its main features are 
simple. It combines various levels of scanning, some more 
encompassing but less detailed and others less encompassing but 
more detailed. It also provides a set of criteria for situations in 
which a particular level of scanning is to be emphasized, with 


encompassing scanning appearing not only in a crisis situation 
but also at set intervals even when incrementing seems to lead 


toward the solution of the problem at hand. The annual 
Congressional debate over the budget, the President's State of the 
Union message, and meetings of the Council of Economic 
Advisers have some elements of such a strategy in United States’ 


decision-making. 

ental and incremental decisions 

deny the existence of fundamental 
decisions such as a declaration of war; they argue, however, that 
incremental decisions are much more common. While 
incremental decisions do greatly outnumber fundamental ones, 
we suggest that the latters' significance for societal guidance is 


The relations between fundam 
The incrementalists do not 
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not commensurate with their number, and that it is a mistake to 
relegate non-incremental decisions to the category of exceptions. 
It is the fundamental decisions which set the contexts for the 
numerous, bit decisions. This observation can be elevated to the 
level of a proposition: We expect most fundamental decisions to 
be followed by incremental ones that tend toward the same 
general direction. Also, fundamental decisions are often 
"prepared for" by bit decisions. While this makes the 
fundamental ones-when finally made-less "fundamental," the 
fact that decisions-such as the declaration of war-are somewhat 
less drastic shifts in Policy than is often maintained does not 
mean that they are not basically fundamental. The bit decisions 
which follow them cannot be understood without them, and the 


preceding bit decisions are often wasted unless they lead to 
fundamental decisions. 


Whether or not a series of incremental decisions is, by 


itself, less effective than a fundamental decision is an open 


ch less important than it appears 
onship between fundamental and 


cumulative value of the 
greatly affected by the underlying 


ginal changes in the federal 
does not change very much in 
eral budget, or that the federal 
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reflect incremental decisions, but these were made within the 
contextual decision of engaging in the Korean War. Fenno's own 
figures show almost as many changes of above 20 per cent as 
below this level. Seven budget changes represented an increase 
of 100 per cent or more, and 24 budgets increased 50 per cent 
or more. Once Congress set up a national space agency in 1958 
and consented to support President Kennedy's space goals, it 
made "incremental," additional commitments for several years. 
But, first, a fundamental decision had been made. Actually, 
Congress, in 1958, drawing on previous experience and on an 
understanding of the dynamics of incremental processes, could 
not but have been aware that once a fundamental Commitment 
is made, it is difficult to reverse. And while the initial space 
budget was relatively small, the acts of establishing a space 
agency and subscribing to the space goals were, in effect, 
supporting additional budget increments in future years. Of 
course, Congress and other societal decision-making bodies do 
make cumulative bit decisions without understanding the 
fundamental ones which underlie them, but, often, what appears 
to be a series of bit decisions is, in effect, the extension of a 


fundamental decision. 
e that incremental decisions tend to be 
small steps in the "right" direction, or, if and when it becomes 


evident that they are not, the course can be altered. But if the 
ental, bit decisions at all, 


decision-maker evaluates his increm 
whether or not they are 


which he must do if he is to decide 
"remedial," his judgment will be greatly affected by the 


evaluative contexts in which he views them. Here, again, we 
have to go outside the incrementalist model to ascertain the ways 
in which these criteria of evaluation are determined, which, we 
suggest, is very similar to the making of fundamental decisions. 
oth kinds of decisions, the 
e greater than 


Incrementalists argu 


Thus, while actors make b cin 
number and role of fundamental decisions ar at 
incrementalists hold, and when the fundamental decisions are 


absent, bit decision-making will amount to drifting, to action 
without direction. An active approach to societal decision- 
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making requires two sets of mechanisms: (a) a a 
fundamental policy-making process which sets basic axes 
and (b) an incremental process which prepares for fundamen 
decisions and revises them after they have been reached. tiei s 
rapid changes in the environment, in the societal unit, and ws * 
Step-structure nature of the problem, or prolonged mistake 
treatment, lead to increasing difficulties, the higher order, 
fundamental review process must become operative. 


Evaluating decision 


-making strategies 
The incrementalist 


S argue that fundamental decisions tend to be 
poor decisions. Examples given are the Soviet decision to 
rapidly collectivize agriculture and French officers in A 
deciding in 1961 to challenge the civil government's authority. ra 
is asked, thetorically, if it is possible to think of a ea 
fundamental decision that was not poor? Remaining with sole 
examples, the Succeeding Soviet decision to decelerat 
collectivisation and De Gaulle's decision to terminate the war Jn 
Algeria may be characterised as "good" fundamental decisions, 
as judged by the goals of the decision-maker at the time the 
decision was made, while it was carried out, and as it was 
implemented. 

The incrementalists further argue that yon 
comprehensive model for evaluation, "good" decisions cannot ‘ 
defined, and that such a model cannot be generated. In org 
we expect that the decisions actors make will be "better", t 


in their 
More the actors adhere to a mixed-scanning strategy in th 
decision-making. 


f ‘i jes 
» make comparisons of strateg 

evaluation 
to rank and 
insurmoun 
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ask decision-makers to rank their values, at least in an ordinal 
scale, or we can derive a weight from examination of their actual 


decisions and accompanying discussions. 


Many societal projects, unlike actors or units, have one 
primary goal such as reducing population growth, economically 
desalting sea-water, reducing price inflation, or increasing 
economic growth. Although there may be other goals which are 
also served, they are secondary from the viewpoint of the 
project. We thus may deal with the degree to which the primary 
goal was realized and use this as the central evaluative measure 
of a "good" policy, while noting the policy's effects on secondary 
goals. Thus, we can state that the introduction of birth control 
pills provides for more contraception but less opportunity for 
nursing training than the diaphragm. When we compare projects 
in these terms, we, in effect, weigh the primary goal as several 
times as important as all the secondary goals combined. 
en three primary goals, we can 
still compare projects in terms of the extent to which they realize 
each primary goal, and we can state, for example, that project X 
is "good" for research but not for te aching while project Y is 
"good" for teaching but not particularly "good" for research, and 
so on, without having to deal with the additional difficulties of 
combining the measures of effectiveness into one numerical 
index. While this relatively primitive method of evaluation is not 
without its own problems or limitations, it more closely reflects 
what successful decision-makers actually do than the 
incrementalist description and seems to us to provide a more 


active basis for societal decision-making. 

es have the same saliency for an actor, a fact 
ing decision-making less difficult to 
alists argue. Most actors, for instance, 
seem to rank survival above most other values. They also tend to 
rank the prevention of major losses of assets as more desirable 
than gains of the same or even higher magnitude. Many other 
propositions may be generated about the distributions of goals 


When there are two or eV 


Not all outcom 
which makes encompass 
assess than the increment 
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and the ways in which they are related to decision-making 
strategies. It suffices to say here that such relationships among 
values seem to be highly relevant to theories of guidance but are 
rarely explored in macroscopic and sociological perspectives. 


The more we recognize that the bases of decisions neither 
are nor can be an ordered set of values and a full examination of 
reality, the more likely we are to take into account that decisions 
are made through interactions among actors which are affected 
by the structures in which they take place. For instance, the 
choice of less versus more encompassing scanning is not merely 
an intellectual issue, a matter of strategic reflection, but is 


influenced by the relationships between higher and lower 
organisational ranks. 


If the higher ranking decision-makers do not favour 
encompassing scanning, specific dysfunctions are expected, in 
Particular excessive stress on instrumental considerations. 
Similarly, the conflicts between experts, especially of the 


analytic type, and high-ranking decision-makers reflect the 
conflicts among various levels of scanning. 


This conflict may be functional so long as the distribution 
of power between the two units assures the ultimate primacy of 
encompassing scanning. However, when external pressures lead 
to the placement of experts in a decision-making center, the 
consequences are often highly dysfunctional from the viewpoint 
of the units involved. An extreme example of this was when, in 


Ss riots and general strikes. 

The structural profile used he 
the one often advanced in writi 
to which higher- 
lower-ranking 
framework of th 
the decisions m 


te differs considerably from 
ngs on administration according 
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degree of specification, and there is a clear hierarchization. In 
our model, the decisions of those lower in rank differ 
substantively from those of higher rank in that the lower-ranking 
decision-maker (a) tends to have a more instrumental orientation; 
(b) tends to promote one goal (at least relatively) while the 
higher and, especially, the highest decision-making ranks are 
concerned with balancing several goals; and (c) tends more 
toward the incremental approach. 


A measure of the extent to which a societal unit is active 
vis-a-vis its own structure is the extent to which the elites and 
active publics view the decision-making organisation itself as 
subject to review and alteration. Relatively passive 
decision-makers are often unaware of the effects of the internal 
structures of the decision-making centers on the decisions made. 
More active actors might be aware of these effects, but their 
perceptions of the difficulties of changing the structures might 
constrain them to omit such revision from the range of 
alternatives considered. Finally, highly active, transforming 
actors include "constitutional" reforms in their range of options. 
This is fairly common in organisations but less common in 


States. 
we do not mean “constitutions” literally; these 


Of course, : 
me passive societies 1n which 


are rewritten With facility in so ie i 
such rewriting does not involve changes in the decision-making 


organisations; actually, it may even serve to deflect attention 
from the fact that the organisations remain basically unchanged. 
Constitutional reforms, as understood here, entail changes in the 
institutional arrangements and procedures for making societal 
decisions. For. instance, changes in the structure of 
representation are significant, to the degree that major decisions 
are made in and not outside of this structure. 

The specific morphological approach taken here is a 
functional one-not one which assumes that all functions are 
always fulfilled, but one which suggests that if a decision-maker 
deviates markedly from the model, he will encounter specific 
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dysfunctions whose nature can be derived from the elements of 
the mixed-scanning strategy he ignored. Scanning which is not 
sufficiently encompassing will tend to lead to relatively 
short-run, non-innovative, often costly decision-making. 


Such an approach may quite closely approximate what 
comprehensive rationality would dictate if the situation were 
stable and the actor’s decisions were initially effective, but it 
would be highly inappropriate if either the situation or the means 
available are rapidly changing-that is, if what were seen as 
crippling objections have disappeared rapidly, or new ones have 


risen quickly, or the policy that is being "incremented" was 
unrealistic when initiated. 


In other words, there is no one effective strategy of 
decision-making in the abstract, apart from the societal context 
in which it is introduced and from the control capacities of the 
actors introducing it. The most effective Strategy is the one that 
is most well-suited to the specific situation and to the actors’ 
capacities. Rationalistic Strategy is highly rigid; it provides the 
same basic prescriptions for all situations and all actors. 


The incrementalist 


Strategy also claims general 
applicability, 


though it recognizes one minor sub-set of 
Situations to which it does not apply— "large" decisions. 
Mixed-scanning, too, claims universal applicability: its 
flexibility is achieved through changes in the relative 
investments in scanning in general and among the various levels 


of scanning. Thus, it calls for more encompassing scanning, the 
more transformable the environment and the actor. 


Another major consideration here is the other capacities of 


the actor. An actor who is weak in the other elements of 
control-such as the Capacity to mobilize 
to communicate- 


scanning; 


power to implement Or 
may do better to rely on less encompassing 
even if remote outcomes are anticipated, he will be 
able to do little about them. On the other hand, there may be 


situations in which encompassing Scanning may substitute for 


deficiencies in other control elements. Generally, we suggest, the 
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greater a unit's control capacities, the more encompassing 
scanning it can undertake, and the more the unit undertakes such 
scanning, the more effective its decision-making. 


* This points to an interesting paradox: Developing nations, 
with much lower control capacities than modern nations, tend 
more to favour planning when they may well have to make do 
with a relatively high degree of incrementalism while modern 
pluralistic societies-which are much more able to scan and, at 
least in some dimensions to control-plan less. 


Two factors highlight the differences in this regard among 
modern societies. While all modern societies have a higher 
capacity to scan because of their greater knowledge capacities, _ 
and while they all have some control advantages over 
non-modern societies, if only because they command better 
transportation and communication facilities, they differ sharply 
in their capacity to build consensus. Democracies must accept a 
relatively high degree of incrementalism because of their greater 
need to gain support for new decisions from many and 
conflicting sub-societies, a need which reduces their capacity to 


follow a long-run plan. 

It is less difficult to reach a consensus, in non-crisis 
situations, on increments similar to existing policies than to gain 
support for a new policy. The role of crises, however, and their 
use in achieving major overdue reforms should not be excluded 
from the study of democracies. Crises are sufficiently important 
and frequent to merit systematic consideration, Specifically, we 
suggest, in relatively less passive democracies, crises serve to 
build consensus for major changes of direction which are 
overdue. 
which are more centralist and rely 


Totalitarian societies, 
hich makes them less dependent 


more on other kinds of power, W s 
on consensus, can undertake more planning, but they tend to 


overshoot their marks. Democracies tend first to build a 
consensus and then to proceed, often accomplishing less than 
was necessary later than was necessary. Their perennial problem 
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is overdue change. Totalitarian societies, lacking the Sape 
build consensus or even to assess the various resistances, üsna y 
try for too much too early and are forced to adjust their actions 


after the initiation of a plan because they only then discover its 
shortcomings and the lack of consensus. 


The revised policy is often less ambitious and involves 
more "consensus" than the original one. While totalitarian gross 
misplanning is a waste of human and capital resources, some 
initial overplanning and subsequent down-scaling is as much a 
decision-making Strategy as disjointed incrementalism, and it is 
probably the Strategy to which totalitarian societies, whose 
consensus-building machinery is ineffective, are best suited. 


An active Society will differ from earlier societies in its 
higher capacity for Scanning, its higher capacity for 
consensus-building, and, hence, its higher capacity for planning 
and guidance. It, thus, would be less incremental in its 
decision-making than modern democracies but not as 
rationalistic as totalitarian Societies attempt to be. 


The correlates of decision-making 
We have outlined 


ii) the concept of lead-time, which links 
decision-making analysis With the concept of control ; (iii) the 
i S in perspective between the elites and 
which affects the quality of societal 
ision-making strategies as part of 


and (v) the role of power in 
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decision-making, which serves as a transition to the next two 
chapters. 


Slack 

Several studies of decision-making point to the existence of a 
"slack," some assets, and energies that are not committed to any 
specific use but are available. The concept appears in studies of 
development as one ad hoc reason that the lagging sectors of an 
economy or a society are able to respond to pressures placed on 
them by an unbalanced plan. If there were no slack upon which 
to draw, these lagging sectors could not accommodate without 
external support. The concept is also used in studies of the 
decision-making of corporations, in which it is defined as those 
assets and energies that the management is free to recommit as 
distinct from those which are so Committed that they are 
unavailable under normal conditions. 


It is important not to confuse subjective with objective 
slack. If a decision-maker believes that he has at his disposal a 
certain amount of assets only to find that he cannot utilize them 
without generating severe strains in the sectors he deprives, his 
decision-making will be faulty. We, consequently, need to know 
whether or not there is an objective slack—i.e., by an observer’s 
standards—and to what degree the actor is aware of this slack 
and is able to distinguish committed from uncommitted assets. 
Within broad limits, the larger the objective slack, the more 
potentially active an actor. The actualization of this potential is 
significantly affected by the actor's awareness of its existence, 
location, and scope and by his capacity to mobilize his slack, 


While the existence of a slack has many advantages, often 
discussed under the rubric of "strategic reserves," it tends to bias 
actors toward incremental decision-making because it conceals 
the contextual limits. For instance, it might be argued that a 
country in which the citizens are members of extended families 
and hold traditional values cannot be industrialized; there will 
not be the needed mobile labour force, and hiring labour and 
assigning jobs will be carried out on the basis of economically 
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irrelevant considerations. But, it might be said, such countries 
often have efficient airlines. It might be concluded, therefore, 


that it is possible to proceed incrementally and introduce more 
modern industries, one by one. 


Actually, however, the successful airline may merely point 
up some slack in the system, atypical families in this case. The 
airline might be run by foreigners, by a minority, or by the few 
modernized" families in the country. Therefore, if an 
industrialist decides to establish other modern facilities, his 
plants will fail if the airline has exhausted the slack. This is more, 
likely to happen, the less the actor is able to assess correctly the 
Scope and kinds of slack in the system. 


More generally, slack tends to hide the lateral relationships 
because it allows one part of the system to be changed without 
adapting the others, leading the actor to neglect the treatment of 
the other parts only to be confronted with the reactivated system 
when the slack is exhausted. An incrementalist, we suggest, is 
more likely to neglect encompassing analysis and to ignore*the 
initial signs of the exhaustion of the slack than is the 
mixed-scanner, 
Lead-time 


The less encompassing the Perspective of an actor, in terms of 
the links he takes into account, the less free to act he perceives 
himself. Some decisions have a genetic nature; that is, early ones 
create the conditions for later Ones. The longer the series of 
decisions thus related, the longer the "lead time," the more 
important the anticipatory Capacity of an actor for his active 
orientation. At each decision-making round, there are not only 
options among which the actor chooses but also conditions 
which-at this point-are, in effect, immutable. These, though, are 
in Part the results of previous decisions, and, if their 
Conditioning effect at this point had been taken into account 


earlier, they could have been partly shaped in accord with the 
actors’ goals. . 
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Hence, the longer the lead-time, which is a dimension of 
the situation, the greater the need for the actor to scan in depth 
and to anticipate. For example, the management of monetary 
aspects of the economy, especially the attempt to anticipate the 
fluctuations of the business cycle and to act before depression or 
inflation has occurred, has been widely credited with reducing 
the mountains of inflation and filling in the valleys of depression 
in order to make the fluctuations much less extreme. In contrast, 
the less anticipatory approach, which characterised 
pre-Keynesian management, was to increment remedially only 
after the crisis had occurred; this entailed a costlier guidance 


system. 

When the structure of the situation is such that options are 
related genetically in long sequences but decision-making is 
incremental, crisis-management is likely to result. That is, when 
the inadequacy of a policy finally becomes obvious, large efforts 
are made to overcome the barriers which have been allowed to 
accumulate. As the major longitudinal and lateral links have not 
been recognized, "fixing" one spot with large investments will 
often accentuate the strain on other parts of the system. 


All this does not imply that a rationalistic plan must be 
developed ahead of time and that all major future needs are to 
be anticipated, at point one in time. The deliberate maintenance 
of a slack, for example, is a way of taking into account the need 
for later accommodations, without necessitating specific 
knowledge of what they will be. Thus, slack and depth scanning 


are functional substitutes. 

e time, decisions vary in their lead-time; those 
jonal manpower, for instance, have a much 
an those regarding taxation. An anticipatory 
tion only if it is applied to decisions and 
tically related and if there is a parallel 
he added capacity is not particularly 


At the sam 
concerning profess 
longer lead-time th 
capacity enhances activa 
activities which are genei 
power to act; otherwise t! 


useful. 
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Societal units and elites: The Decision-Maker’s Values 

Just as survival seems to be paramount in the hierarchy of values 
of most societal units, most decision-makers seem to assign a 
very high priority to their continued "survival" as 
decision-makers-i.e., to maintaining their elite position. It is not 
that most elites would deliberately violate basic societal values 
to stay in office; the choices they make do not, as a rule, entail 
such extreme challenges. The values which are sacrificed for 
"political" considerations are often less central, such as loyalty 
to friends, candor, and fiscal integrity. 


Moreover, decision-makers often argue that their continued 
stay in office is essential for the propagation of the basic values, 
some of which the elite "must", temporarily it is said, disregard. 
While occasionally there is a one-to-one relationship between 
the position of one elite and the realisation of societal values, 
these statements are much more often 


rationalisations which attempt to conceal a conflict 
values, 


ideological 
of interests, 
and viewpoints between an elite and its societal base. 


Elites, even relatively responsive ones, seem routinely to 
reveal a double standard in their decision-making, taking into 
account both societal and elite needs, Unresponsive elites, found 
primarily in societies and sub Societies whose publics are 
relatively passive or have been inauthentically mobilized, are not 
those who have two sets of standards but, rather, those who take 
into account chiefly their own needs to the neglect of societal 
needs. The double-standard system entails screening out those 
alternatives which suit elite needs but not societal needs, and 
those alternatives which serve the Societal needs but undermine 
those of the elite. It is the elites who adhere chiefly to their own 
set of considerations that are known as the anti-social ones. 


In stable societies, the double-standard perspective favours, 
under most conditions, an incremental Strategy because it does 
not require the elites to undertake fundamental measures which 


are often politically dangerous, while at the same time it seems 
to serve the societal needs. 
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Mixed-scanning, though, is a more effective strategy even 
from the viewpoint of a bifocal elite, because when incremental 
decisions are made in situations in which fundamental decisions 
are called for, the elite as well as the societal unit suffers. 
Actually, the elites' loss is often larger because the societal unit 
may accommodate by changing the elite, but, the elite which is 
removed from office is often "fundamentally" powerless, at least 
for a period of time. President Truman, for instance, treated the 
cessation of the Korean War in a typically incremental fashion; 
General Eisenhower promised to terminate it at once, which was 
one reason for his election. The consequences of Truman's 
policy for his political career, friends, and advisers were 
non-incremental. Eight years later, President Eisenhower was 
charged with incrementing on the domestic front; Senator John 
F. Kennedy promised to get the country "moving again." 


Thus, in two instances, incremental administrations were 
replaced and the society initiated a basic change. Other examples 
include the Illia government in Argentina, 1963-1966, which was 
charged with incrementation before it was replaced; elite 
incrementation played a role in the replacement of Chamberlain 
by Churchill and in De Gaulle’s replacement of the Fourth 
Republic. Effective decision-makers, thus, would seem to need a 
"rule" in their strategy: When necessary, stop incrementing and 
turn to more encompassing scanning and policies. 


It has been argued that a well-functioning society moves 


back-and-forth between periods of accelerated change and 
consolidation, This entails either the same decision-makers' 
fluctuating between to “mixes” of decision-making strategies, 
one less and the other more incremental, or a change of the elites 


in control. 

fically encouraged to do so by his "strategy," 
ll tend to exclude the possibility of 
he alternatives he considers; this 
by most elites commu- 
has shown-when his 
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ability for effective leadership was blocked in 1946 and he was 
losing the prestige he had acquired as a result of his war-time 
leadership—resigning might be not only the most normatively 
but also the most politically practicable alternative. 


It is an alternative which Clark Kerr did not use when he 
was caught between the California right and the student left, a 
situation which cost him much of his national stature. 
Resignation is a costly fundamental alternative that an 
incremental decision-maker tends not even to consider, but those 
who do consider it at major review occasions and occasionally 
are willing to take it are more able, we suggest, to advance 
fundamentally different policies when they are societally needed. 


The societal role of theory 

Decision-making is more Open to influence by treatises about 
decision-making than most other societal processes are open to 
influence by any symbolic-intellectual input. Hence, the effect of 
theories on the actors must be taken into account not only on the 
normative grounds that any intellectual who affects the subject 
he is studying must consider, but also because otherwise, the 
analysis of the system is not complete; the theory-makers are 
part of the process of decision-making. 


While there seems to be little empirical data, Dror argued 
that the incrementalist theory enforces inertia and agitates 
against innovation. Boulding pointed out that "whereas the 
theoreticians have hitherto tried to make them [the 
decision-makers] ashamed of their failures to be ‘synoptic, ' the 
present authors turn the tables and try to make the theorists 
ashamed of not having noticed, that the practical men were right 
all the time. Incrementalism legitimates remaining on the 
familiar path, a lack of encompassing scanning, and adjust- 
ing goals to means-thus reinforcing the tendencies most deci- 
sion-makers already have. This tendency to support the 
Status quo and perceive it as needing, at most, amelioration 
is reflected in the incrementalists' use of basically the 
same set of statements to describe decision-making and to 
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prescribe the strategy a decision-maker ought to follow. Thus, 
the incrementalists do not share in the critical function. 


The incrementalists' counter-arguments are quite effective 
as far as they go. Implying that there are only two alternatives, 
incrementalist or rationalistic, they suggest that a decision-maker 
is in greater difficulty if he tries to be rationalistic because 
rationalistic conduct leads to frustration, paralysis, and, 
eventually, a rejection of the model. The model is too far 
removed from reality to have even a corrective effect. 


While there is so far little evidence to test the following 
proposition, we expect that the mixed-scanning strategy is close 
enough to reality to be applicable but remote enough from it to 
provide a critical standard against which to measure differences 
among actors and changes in the decision-making of any one 


actor. 


The strategy of mixed-scanning generates demands for 
some scanning of the unfamiliar and for occasional reviews of 
alternatives excluded by the prevailing commu- 
nity-of-assumptions and refuses to sanction the adjustment of the 
ends to the means. The strategy also recognizes the function of 
leadership, of a decision-maker who is not merely a passive 
referee of existing pressures but who mobilizes latent support for 
considerations that arise from his encompassing scanning. 
al units between their 


There is a major tension in societ 
ures toward 


normative commitments and the everyday press 
the decision-makers are in the center of this 
interplay, whatever strategy they follow. They may take no stand 
which, in effect, places them on the side of entropy. They may 
take a highly normative stand which, under many circumstances, 
will lead to their ceasing to be decision-makers. Or they may 
attempt to redress the balance in the direction of the societal 
unit's normative commitments, supporting and being supported 
by other anti-entropic forces. Active decision-makers seek such 
a balance; they never quite achieve it, but they have a net effect 


in favour of realisation of the societal values. 


normative entropy; 
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The role of power 

Societal decision-making is never a process in which means are 
allotted according to a systematic plan or policy; rather, it is a 
process in which a significant role is played by the relative 
power of the supporters of various societal goals and by the 
power of the decision-making elites and their goals. 


Thus, the industrial management of a corporation- 
presumably more "rational" and less "political" than most 
elites-decides the relative weights of reinvestments, dividends, 
and wage increases not only on the basis of how many assets the 
respective goals of industrial growth, capital investment, and 
labour mobilization deserve in accord with some abstract 
economic model, but also on the basis of how much pressure the 
governmental tax agencies exert on those who do not reinvest, 
how many large stockholders there are among the actual 
managers of the company, how well the workers are organized, 
etc. The same holds for the societal decision-makers, especially 


for the elites who guide the States, the political organisations of 
societies. ` 


The role of power in societal decision-making can be 
empirically demonstrated when a change occurs in the relative 
power of the member-units; this tends to affect the decisions 
made by the system-elites. Societal decision-making is, 
therefore, not merely a thought-process that balances goals and 
means but also a political process that balances various power 
vectors. Each goal-and-means constellation has, in addition to its 
other relative merits, a different political weight. 


The relative autonomy and power of the elites and the 
values to which they adhere also affect the societal decisions. 
Some elites are little more than "brokers" who register the 
relative power of the member-units and are instrumental in 
helping them to work out a joint policy. Others have more power 
than all the member-units combined, although the members 
cannot, as a rule, be completely ignored. Many elites fall 
somewhere between these two extremes in terms of their power 
to affect societal decisions. 
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Second, decision-making centers, in the ways in which they 
are organized and function, often express value-commitments. In 
other words, certain alternatives are ruled out not because they 
are less rational or have less power "backing" than those which 
are chosen but because the decision-making centers consider 
them "unthinkable" or are so structured as to make them 
"unthinkable." While the relative power of the elites is indicated 
by the degree to which they can realize their preferences their 
values are indicated by the content of their preferences. 
Decision-makers are rarely, if ever, completely neutral. 


The struggles among agencies or services over their shares 
of the federal budget, among the various divisions of a 
corporation over the corporate "pie," and among the humanities, 
the social science, and the natural science faculties in a 
university are all parts of decision-making processes. In these 
processes, the various member-units use both arguments and 
power in terms of the next-level unit goals, whether they be the 
welfare of the nation, the corporation, or the university. 


A member-unit which advances an alternative that is 
considered questionable in normative or knowledge terms will 
have to use much more of Its Power to gain the decision-makers’ 
support than a unit which advances a policy that is legitimate in 
terms of the system's values and goals and correct on the basis 
of available knowledge. On the other hand, it is quite clear that 
when a policy is illegitimate and when there are relatively valid 
arguments against it, elites will often implement the policy if 
enough power is exerted in its support. In short, values, 
knowledge, and Power interact in the making of societal 
decisions and, to a degree, can be substituted for each other. 


The relations between experts or knowledge-producing 


units and decision-making centers have a similar dynamics, 
although some interesting differences are to be noted. First of all, 
the knowledge units affiliation must be taken into account. 
Knowledge units themselves generally have little power and 
depend for allies on other participants in the political process. 
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The allies may be one or more of the member-units that find the 
knowledge of political value to themselves. A decision-making 
center may use knowledge to reduce the counter-pressures 
exerted by member-units by showing them that experts believe 
their claims to be ill-founded. Any member-unit may have a 
knowledge-production sub-unit which may bias findings to suit 
the unit’s needs or interpret the data in a way supportive of the 
unit. 


Decisions are, therefore, affected by the relative scope and 
skill of the use of knowledge units; the degree to which the 
decision-making centers command experts of their own to verify 
the arguments of member-units, and the degree to which the 
subject of the decision is given to reality-testing, affect the 
decision's relative "responsiveness" to knowledge, power, and 
normative commitments. Unaffiliated experts and intellectuals, 
as we have seen, become involved in the situation either through 


this "direct" political process or by gaining a following among 
one or more active publics. 


It might be argued that power becomes important to 
decision-making in the form of an information input, and, hence, 
that the power analysis is reducible to an analysis of the 
knowledge processes. The decision-makers take into account not 
only that unit X favours this course of action while unit Y 
favours another but also the units’ power. Thus, changes in the 
relative power of a unit are registered as changes in the 


information input and, thus, are taken into account via the 
knowledge processes. 


The influence of power on decis 


ion-making, however, iS 
much more direct and intimate; its effects via channels other 


than the input of knowledge are sufficiently important for us to 
consider it, in addition to knowledge and normative 
commitment, as a third major determinant of decisions. 


There are two reasons for our Position. First, knowledge 
about the relative power of the members of a system is at least 
as fractional as knowledge in general and probably more so. 
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Hence, the decision-maker is likely to misjudge the power 
distribution if he assesses it on the basis of knowledge alone. But 
the power of a unit is not less because a decision-maker 
underestimated it, and the exercise of that power will affect the 
decision despite the fact that it has been underestimated. And 
while knowledge, even when it is accurate, can be ignored, 
power cannot. A decision-maker may choose—because of 
normative commitments, psychological rigidity, or intra-unit 
politics—to ignore facts, but-by definition-he cannot ignore 
power. An elected government can ignore information about an 
imminent coup but not the tanks crushing the gates of the 
Presidential palace. A President might -ignore the information 
that Congress will not pass a bill he favours, but this will not 
alter the fact that when the vote comes, the bill will not be 
approved; the decision will be shaped directly by power. 


Decision, power, and implementation 

Decision-making falls between policy-formation and 
implementation. While decisions theoretically can be made 
without devoting any attention to the question of whether or not 
the actor has or can marshal the power needed to implement 
them, the effectiveness of a decision will depend as much on its 
power-backing as on the validity of the knowledge and the 


decision-making strategy which were used. 


Again, it may be said that power appears here as one other 
item of knowledge-namely, whether or not the actor correctly 
judged the power available for the support of this or that course 
of action, While this is true, power "appears" again in guises 
other than as items of knowledge. An actor may underestimate 
the power he can marshal—and, as we assume that decisions are 
made with only fractional information, such misjudgment is not 
to be viewed as accidental but as a central feature of the 
process—but he still commands that power and he may apply it 


once implementation is initiated. 


If the decision-making and implementation processes could 
be neatly separated, decision-making might be conceived as a 
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passive, reflective, powerless process and implementation as the 
application of power. The two processes, however, are closely 
interwoven, with decisions affecting implementations and initial 
implementations affecting later stages of decision-making which, 
in turn, affect later implementations. Decision-making is hence 
not to be viewed as a passive process-as exploring alternatives 
and choosing from among them. 


There is a continual give-and-take between decision- 
making and implementation. If decision-making were a 
"one-shot" affair, this give-and-take would be less manifest; but, 
in fact, decisions are processes and early decisions are often only 
vague directional signals, initial proddings, or trial runs for later 
specifications and revisions. 


Nor should the differences between the power which 
affects decisions and that which affects implementations be 
exaggerated. Early decisions shape the power which affects later 
decisions, and the more the initial decision took the relevant 
power into account, the more effective implementation is going 
to be. Thus, the pre-decision and post-decision environments are 
basically the same environment into which the controlling 
overlayers project themselves. 


It should be noted that unless we add power analysis to that 
of decision-making, we do not know how decisions are related 
to the control of action. Let us take two actors who pursue the 
same decision-making strategy; one may be passive, reflective, 
and ineffectual, while the other is active, assertive, and effectual. 
The difference may be that one has less power than the other. 
Control is not just a process of information collection, 
calculation, and the expression of commitments, but also a 
process of the mobilization and use of assets. 


10 
Societal Force 


While in the reality of societal action cybernetic factors and 
implementing factors are mixed, it is useful to treat the two kinds 
of factors separately for analytic purposes. If we imagine two 
actors who are committed to the same goals, whose cybernetic 
capacities are identical, and who operate in the same environment, 
the major difference in the degree to which their goals will be 
realized will be explained by their capacity to implement their 
decisions, which will be greatly affected by their relative power. 
In this chapter, we first briefly explore the question: Can power 
be defined as an operational concept? How important is power in 
the regulation of societal processes-is it a universal component of 
all societal organizations or found only in deficient ones? We then 
ask: What is the relationship between the distributive structure of 
society and the societal role of power? What is the relation of 
Stratification to political processes? In the closing section of this 
chapter, we discuss the relationship between power and the other 
main implementing factor, communication. We ask: To what 
degree can communication substitute for power in an active 
society? 


The societal scope of power 
The realisation of most societal goals, even in situations in which 


the actors' commitment and knowledge are considerable, requires 
the application of power. That is, under most circumstances, 
gocietal goals and decisions not supported by at least some degree 
of some kind of power will not be implemented. Hence, powerless 
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actors are passive actors. The assumption which underlies these 
statements is that the realisation of a societal goal requires 
introducing a change into societal relations, either in the societal 
environment or among the member units, and, as a rule, attempts 
to introduce changes, encounter some resistance. Unless this 
resistance is reduced, a course of action set will not be a course 
of action followed. Power is a capacity to overcome part or all of 
the resistance, to introduce changes in the face of opposition. 


Power is always relational and relative. An actor by himself 
is not powerful or weak; he may be powerful in relation to some 
actors in regard to some matters and weak in relation to other 
actors on other matters. Here, we are interested chiefly in the 
macroscopic consequences of the application of power; hence, we 
are concerned with societal power and not with the power of 
individuals or small groups, although several of the following 
statements and propositions apply to these units as well. 


Power as an operational concept 

There has been considerable controversy about the definition of 
power for centuries. Without attempting to review this 
controversy here or to deal with its many issues, let us briefly 
indicate our position on the question of whether or not the 
methodological difficulties involved in the use of the concept can 
be surmounted. The main methodological objection to the use of 
the concept of power is that power can be assessed only post hoe; 
we know that x has power only after he overcomes the resistance 
of y, and whether or not he can do so-it is said-is unknown until 
after he has done it. Such post hoc analysis has no predictive 
value. To avoid this difficulty, let us use power not for a single 
exercise of it on a single issue over a single subject at one point 
in time, but rather to refer to a generalized capacity of an actor, 
in his relations with others, to reduce resistance to the course of 
action he prefers in a given field about a set of matters over a 
period of time. This capacity can be anticipated with a certain 
degree of probability; on the basis of past instances of the 
exercise of power the outcomes of future applications of power 
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can be predicted. Even before an instance of the exercise of 
power has occurred, we can make probabilistic statements about 
the expected outcome. These are based on our estimates of the 
relative assets and the uses made of them by the actors in a given 
field, which can be studied before power is applied. 


All of this is possible once the distinction between assets 
and power is recognized. Assets are possessions of an actor which 
may be converted into power but are not necessarily so used; 
hence, there is a systematic difference between the assets of an 
actor, which may be viewed as a power base or potential, and his 
actual capacity to reduce the resistance of others, which is the 
power actually generated. If assets and power are viewed as 
analytically identical, it is impossible to use the one to formulate 
predictions about the other. 


There are three reasons that the concept of power as a 
generalized capacity that draws on an asset base but is not 
identical with it, is particularly useful. First, analysis becomes 
more realistic, When, for a particular line of action, an affluent 
actor does not mobilize more than a small fraction of his assets 
and thus loses to a poorer but more mobilized actor, this, in itself, 
often leads to a greater mobilization of the affluent actor and, in 
the long-run, to his "victory." Atomistic power analysis, focusing 
on each instance of the exercise of power, would not be able to 
account systematically for the interplay between the loss of single 
campaigns and the winning of the whole drive. Collectivistic 
power analysis, focusing on differences 11 assets, may expect the 
affluent actor to prevail initially. Neither approach would alert the 
observer to the fact that in situations in which there are only a few 
rounds and the outcome is irreversible, the poor but highly 
mobilized actor who generated more power in the critical instance 
will tend to prevail. This applies, for instance, to movements of 
revolution or national independence and to the passing of key 
legislation. 


The second reason that the concept of power as a 
generalized capacity is particularly useful concerns the 
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cross-sectoral application of power. Much has been said about 
the sectoral nature of power-that it cannot be deduced that an 
actor powerful in one area of societal activity will be powerful in 
other areas; again, the concept has been declared too fragmented 
to be fruitful. While we agree that power in one sector does not 
necessarily imply power in others, there is nonetheless some halo 
effect; that is, the very capacity to have one's way in one area 
generates a degree of superordination in another area. An example 
used to illustrate the sectoral nature of power actually illustrates 
its inter-sectoral, generalized character as well. The United 
States, it is said, has a very large amount of economic assets and 
military power in comparison to small countries, but in terms of 
votes in the General Assembly of the United Nations, all this 
power is to no avail, since the United States has only one vote like 
the smallest, poorest, and militarily weakest country. 


Actually, the fact that the United States has economic power 
over the Central American republics, for instance, greatly 
influences the votes of these republics in the General Assembly. 
Obviously, when one of them introduces a resolution that is 
incompatible with a major tenet of United States policy, that 
republic has a much more difficult task in making the United 
States vote in accord with it than the other way around. 


This is the case because power relations outside the General 
Assembly and in sectors of international relations which 
ostensibly are quite unrelated to it, such as the marketing of 
primary products, greatly influence relations within the General 
Assembly. This, we suggest, is in part because power in one 
sector tends to invoke some power in other sectors and in part 
because power in one sector can be "cashed" in another sector, in 
the sense that votes in the United Nations can be "traded" for, let 
us say, an increase in the sugar quota. 


Thus, an actor whose generalized power is greater will enjoy 
an advantage over the less powerful actor even in sectors where 
there is formal equality. The concept of generalized power calls 
our attention to these power projections. 
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A third reason that this concept seems useful is that it 
explains submission even when there is no actual exercise of 
power. This is because the subjects' considerations-like the 
application of power-are probabilistic; a small nation or a group 
of workers refrains from resisting not because it is certain that it 
will be punished if it were to block the power wielders' course, 
but because the probability of being treated punitively is higher 
than it is willing to accept. On the other hand, if the controlling 
agents cannot exercise sanctions at least occasionally, their power 
will erode and resistance will rise, as subjective probabilities are 
adjusted. For all these reasons, in the following discussion 
"power" means a generalized capacity to reduce resistance. 


Like energy, power is directly observable only when used. 
The power of a unit can be predicted by studying its assets, its 
total structure, and its past performances in this regard. But like 
the world of physical energy, there is no gain-for-nothing, for 
power has a cost; assets used to generate it are no longer 
available to the particular actor. If the asset base is not 
replenished, the probability of compliance will decline. 


Our concept of power is not tautological. While no power 
was exercised unless resistance was reduced, resistance may be 
reduced in other ways for instance, by authentic 
consensus-formation. Secondly, while two actors may apply the 
same amount of power, we shall see in the next chapter that 
differences in the kinds of power used affect the conditions under 
which resistance is reduced, which, in turn, affects the active 
quality of the societal unit. All of this is not to suggest that the 
concept of power presents no difficulties, but that its merits for 
socio-political analysis outweigh its shortcomings. 


Is power universal? y 
The concept of power has provoked many debates concerning the 


sociopolitical stance it implies. As the concept is used here, the 
notion of resistance is central. The socio-political world implied 
is one composed of a plurality of societal actors, many of whom 
are committed to realizing one or more goals. Scarcity, we 
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assume, prevails in the sense that the total amount of assets 
available is smaller than that needed to realize all of the goals of 
all of the actors. Nor are all or even most of the goals of the 
actors shared or complementary. Hence, while the realisation of 
some goals does not distract from the realisation of some others 
and may even advance them, there is a significant degree of 
incompatibility among goals and among means (in that the use of 
most means for most goals makes these means unavailable for the 
advancement of any other goal). 


From the facts that there is a plurality of actors and of goals 
and a scarcity of instruments, it follows that societal actors will 
tend to "resist" each other in the sense of hampering each other's 
actions. This is not to imply, as has been suggested, that conflict 
is the prevailing mode of societal relations. 


Actors often do share some goals and work out a set of 
priorities among some other goals and a pattern of allocation of 
scarce instruments. But even if such cooperation and mutual 
understanding were eventually to encompass the full range of 
societal action, the specific pattern of priorities and allocation 
would still reflect the relative Power of the various actors. 


The agreements reached between an adolescent and his 
parents, a new nation and a superpower, the poor and City Hall 
are almost invariably a-symmetrical, as indicated both by the 
respective implementations of divisive goals and by the respective 
shares of the scarce instruments and rewards obtained. In 
cooperative relations, power appears in the ability to eliminate all 
arrangements which differ from those finally reached. 


It is true that some concessions are made because of 
non-rational commitments to shared values-for instance, national 
pride. Also, in part, the arrangements reached reflect the sides’ 
estimates of the outcome of a more explicit use of Power. But 
while the outcomes of negotiations or arbitration rarely reflect 
only the sides' actual relative power, they usually are significantly 
affected by it-if not in each round, as the rounds accumulate. 
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Another reason that power and cooperation are 
fundamentally related is that patterns of cooperation are not 
worked out on an ad hoc basis or completely voluntarily among 
the actors concerned; cooperation is often imposed by third 
parties or is institutionalized and enforced as the result of 
previous arrangements among the actors. For instance, the degree 
of cooperation among the republics in Central America in part 
reflects the power the United States has over them; the degree of 
cooperation between management and labour is affected by the 
power the national government has over them as well as by 
enforceable agreements between them. Power and cooperation 
are, thus, not a mutually exclusive pair of concepts; cooperation 
often has a power base, and power is exercised through 
cooperation. 


The tendency to associate power with conflict rather than 
with cooperation is part of a more general tendency to view power 
negatively. Hence, it should be emphasized that at least in 
macroscopic social structures, the realisation of many values 
depends on a "proper" power constellation rather than on the 
elimination of the role of power. Thus, for instance, democratic 
Processes presuppose a plurality of power centers, each strong 
enough to compete with the others but not so strong as to be able 
to undermine the societal framework in which the democratic 
competition takes place. And in societies in which the-law 
prescribes civil and human rights for its members, the effective 
safeguard of these rights only in part rests with societal education 
and in the identification of various members with these values; 
they need also to be supported by at least a latent capacity for any 
group of citizens whose rights are denied to exert sufficient power 
to activate the societal mechanisms necessary to restore their 
tights. The same holds for "free enterprise" and "free" markets; 
they may exist between units similar in economic power but not 
between oil companies and gasoline stations or between 
automobile manufacturers and automobile dealers. To Put it 
differently, the power relations among the member-units of a 
society and between that society and other societies are a major 
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determinant of the degree to which that societal structure will be 
consonant or in conflict with the values to which the members 
"individually" and as a collective unit are committed. In short, 
effective universalism is not to be expected without an 
appropriate power distribution. 


While power and conflict are not Siamese twins, they are 
intimately connected and frequently appear together. One reason 
that conflict is a common mode of societal relations rests in the 
poor societal knowledge most actors have of their potential power 
as compared to that of other relevant actors. The sources of 
societal power are many and varied and include such intangible 
elements as the capacity of a societal unit to mobilize the loyalties 
of the membership and the efficacy of its organization and elites. 
Therefore, it is usually difficult for even a detached observer to 
assess accurately the power of various actors, and when the 
assessor is himself an actor in the field, the reasons for 
misjudgment multiply. If the relative power of various societal 
units were completely measurable, and if there were a supreme 
judge who could adjust the patterns of priorities of shared 
projects and the allocation of assets not committed to shared 
projects—to the changing power assessments—societal conflict 
would be greatly reduced; a basic function of societal conflict 1s 
to substitute for the lack of such measurements and judges. 
Societal conflict is, therefore, an inherent element of macroscop!¢ 
processes. It is a major expression of power—of the discrepancy 
between the capacity of an actor to produce change and the 
readiness of other actors in the field to agree, between the actual 
distribution of societal power and that which the prevailing 
stratification structure and political organization of society 
assume. 


Power relations seem to be an inevitable feature of societal 
structure. It seems that there will always be a plurality of actors, 
each with a will of his own that is not completely complementary 
to, or shared, by all other actors, even if they all are members of 
one community. While the intensity of power -the extent to which 
societal relations are regulated by it-might well decline as the 
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scope of shared values and authentic consensus broadens, so long 
as there is a scarcity of assets and societal actors have a degree 
of autonomy, some actors will meet with some resistance from 
some other actors and will use part of their assets to reduce it in 
order to further their own goals. Although active societies may 
be less power-oriented than modern ones, they will not be without 
the application of power between members and by the controlling 
overlayer over the underlayer. 


To make power a central element of societal analysis is not 
to assume that other elements-especially goals and values, 
knowledge and commitment are less important. On the contrary, 
we view societal power as a form of the mobilization of societal 
energy in the service of societal goals. 


Political elites Might seek power for power's sake or, 
perhaps more accurately, rank the gaining of the instruments of 
power higher than any other particular goal they seek ; but the 
societal consequences of power lie in the realisation of societal 
goals, whether they be changes in the relations of the societal unit 
to its environment or the transformation of the societal self. To 
say that power is a universal feature of society is not to imply that 
power is omnipotent. 


A major limitation to power is the values to which actors are 
committed; actors restrain the use of power under certain 
circumstances because elites as well as followers believe they 
ought not to use whatever power they command in every 
Situation. 


Second the power of any societal, however great, is limited 
by that of others. Writings in the "power-elite" tradition tend to 
overestimate the degree to which the power of business or the 
“military-industrial complex" is autonomous and unchecked. The 
narrow range of the power of American Presidents is well known, 
and the limitations on the power of even totalitarian leaders and 
parties are well documented. Power can be exercised only 
because-and to the extent that-the power potentials are unevenly 
distributed among the actors. 
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Between power and coercion 

To generate power is not necessarily to rely on force or to be 
coercive. That there are other sources and means of power-for 
instance, economic assets-is too obvious to need comment. It is 
sometimes argued that all other kinds of power "ultimately" rely 
on force because it is used when economic or moral sanctions fail. 
While there are cases in which this is true, there are others in 
which force is not applied even though economic or moral 
sanctions were not heeded as, for example, in numerous business 
and interpersonal transactions and relations. Second, even when 
there is force "in the background," the other sanctions clearly play 
an autonomous role, for instance, in the likelihood that force will 
need to be applied. 


What is less evident is that although power, by definition, 
assumes a capacity to reduce resistance, it is not necessarily 
coercive in the sense of eliminating all or most alternatives to the 
course imposed on the actors who are subjected to the exercise of 
power. Of course, power may be coercive; more often, however, 
power takes effect indirectly by altering the situation. Rather than 
preventing those subjected to power from following a course of 
action, it makes the course less attractive. Here, the actors still 
can-if they are willing to pay the higher costs-pursue their 
original courses. Since few if any acts are without costs, the more 
common effect of the injection of power into a situation is to after 
the costs rather than to destroy the capacity to choose. That is, 
there is frequently a voluntary element in submission: the 
unwillingness to pay the cost of not submitting. 


Complete coercion occurs when the subjects are, in effect, 
deprived of the opportunity to choose—e.g., when a parent carries 
a child away from his toys, or when United States forces 
physically prevented Cuban exile organizations from raiding 
Castro's Cuba in 1963 by arresting the leaders and impounding 
the boats. It has been argued that even in the most coercive 
situation, the actors have a choice; they can choose to die rather 
than submit. It is a fact, though, that coercive controls are 
typically used to foreclose this option, too-to force the subjects to 
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live in jail. The same may be said of collectivities under extreme 
totalitarian conditions. 


There are situations which approximate this extreme case in 
which, in effect, alternatives are eliminated and the available 
choices are very skewed—e.g., there are only two alternatives and 
the penalty of choosing one of them is very high. Therefore, it 
seems useful to treat the concepts of coercion and non-coercion 
not as a dichotomy but as points on a continuum. Accordingly, 
coercion is used to refer to compliance relations in which there is 
little or no effective choice. Non-coercive compliance includes 
utilitarian and normative relations. By this definition, some but by 
no means all or even most power is coercive, initially or 
"ultimately." 


Another reflection of the liberal tendency to evaluate power 
negatively, apparent in the inclination to make all power seem 
coercive, is the focusing upon the illicit uses of power. Actually, 
power might advance any societal goal, from conserving a status 
quo to altering it. The notion that evil is imposed by power while 
goodness flies on its own wings assumes an optimistic view of 
human nature and societal institutions that has little evidence to 
support it. 

The application of power is a principal way of getting things 
done. Its ethical standing depends in part on the kinds of things 
that get done and on the ways in which goals are set and attained; 
these factors, in turn, depend much more on the distribution of 
power and on the amounts and kinds of power used than on the 
very fact that power was exercised. Hence, most societal actors 
must choose not between getting things done voluntarily or 
through the exercise of power, or between exercising power or not 
getting things done, but rather among the varying degrees and 


kinds of power to apply. 


etal unit is more active the lower the intensity of the 
re societal action is based on 
s alienating the kinds of power 
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application of power, the mo 
authentic consensus, and the les 
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The stratification bases of power 

Theories of societal action can be characterised according to the 
degree to which they use a class or an elite approach. We refer 
to the first as a stratification approach to emphasize that societal 
units or sub-units which have similar status in terms of the 
allocation of assets may be regional or ethnic groupings as well 
as classes. 


We refer to the second as a political organizational 
approach to stress that -there is not only a "head" unit or 
leadership invoived but also such structures as cybernetic centers, 
organizational hierarchies, and communication networks as, for 
instance, those provided by modern political parties. Here, we 
draw on both the stratification and the political approaches and 
attempt to outline an analytic approach that combines them. In the 
following discussion, assets represent the distributive, 
stratification aspect and power the processual, political aspect. 
Assets represent latent energy; power refers to what is made out 
of the assets in the energizing of societal action. 


The two are closely linked both because the stratification 
structure sets limits, however broad, on the political organisation 
and on societal action, and because the political organization and 
societal action have significant "feedback" effects on the structure 
of societal stratification. 


Assets, power, and activation 

An exploration of the complicated relations between the assets an 
actor commands and the power he wields is central for an 
understanding of the active orientation, because the capacity to 
act is greatly affected by the possessions of an actor and by what 
he does with these possessions. 


The common-sense view tends to estimate the power of an 
actor by an inventory of his assets. Nations with a large territory, 
a large population, nigh production of steel, oil, ship tonnage, Or 
railroad miles are viewed as strong nations. Or, among 


sub-societies, the rich are viewed as powerful and the poor as 
weak. 
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Actually, the amount of assets an actor has determines only 
the collectivistic context of his power, his power potential or 
base-that is, the amount of assets on which he can draw to 
support his action. The proportion of these assets he actually uses 
to generate power is a different, more organizational, more 
voluntaristic aspect of societal relations. Each actor constantly 
chooses, although often not consciously, how many of the assets 
he controls should be consumed, preserved for later consumption, 
invested to increase his assets, and converted into societal power. 
Assets are, thus, a relatively "stable" aspect of societal relations, 
while power is more dynamic. 


The relation of power to assets is analogous to the relation 
of energy to material. The conversion of assets into power is not 
an abrupt "jump" but rather a process of transformation. Various 
steps may be taken to activate the assets and bring them closer to 
a power-yielding state without actually releasing the energy. Such 
activation occurs, for instance, when a collectivity or society is 
preparing for a conflict-whether it be a war, a strike, or a period 
of demonstrations. These preparations are modern analogies to 
the primitives’ war dances. Again, as in thermodynamics or 
electronics, while societal assets or power potentials may be 
accumulated and stored or activated in anticipation of future use, 
there are some costs or "losses" involved since some of the 
potential energy is "dissipated" and increasingly so as time 
passes. Thus, arms or means of production grow obsolescent, and 
morale and leadership not actively engaged tend gradually to 


erode. 


Conversion ratios and patterns 
The power of an actor is determined by an interplay between his 
d his assets. On the one hand, his 


determines the degree to which he 
lates assets, commits his assets to a 
specific course of action, and so forth. On the other hand, 
whatever the nature of the controlling overlayer, an actors' power 
is also affected by the asset base upon which he can draw. 
Obviously, if the base is narrow, the utmost curtailment of 


controlling overlayer an 
controlling overlayer greatly 
consumes his assets, accumu 
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consumption and the highest commitment of assets to the 
generation of power may provide less power than a much smaller 
effort on the part of a more affluent actor; optimal control can 
substitute for affluence only to a degree. In addition, there is a 
declining marginal utility for both factors in the sense that once 
control is fairly effective, a small gain in assets will have a 
considerable effect while additional control improvements will 
have comparatively little effect. At the same time, additional 
resources will afford little gain to the fumbling affluent actor, 
while a relatively small improvement in his guidance mechanism 
may increase his action capacity considerably. 


While both factors are operative, it seems that in the 
short-run, the capacity to improve control is higher than the 
capacity to increase assets. In crisis situations, for instance, many 
actors unveil "hidden" power; that is, they overcome resistance 
which previously they were believed unable to overcome, not 
because the societal unit suddenly possesses new assets but 
because the control of the assets is shifted from sub-societal to 
societal usages and from societal consumption to the generation 
of societal power. To the degree that such crises simply occur 
they are of limited interest for societal guidance. But many crises 
are produced by control centers or elites, frequently as part of 
their efforts to alter the allocation of assets in their societal units 
or to increase the proportion of assets converted into power. 


In the long-run, the asset base itself, stratification, changes 
greatly and is to be conceived not merely as providing a base for 
generating societal power but also as reflecting the use to which 
such power has been put, for one of the major purposes toward 
which power can be applied is to gain possession of new assets. 
In comparing societal units from this viewpoint, differences in the 
conversion ratios and patterns are to be taken systematically into 
account. The conversion ratio specifies the proportion of an 
actors' assets which are used to generate power as compared to 
his total assets. The conversion pattern is the distribution of those 
assets earmarked to power usage among various kinds of 
utilization. A conversion pattern, for instance, may be narrow Or 
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broad in scope, encompass mainly external or also internal areas, 
and so on. 


What are the historical trends with regard to the conversion 
ratios and patterns of societies? It at first seems that an 
increasingly higher ratio of assets is devoted to societal usages. 
But detailed statistical analysis is needed to establish whether, as 
the amount of assets possessed by the members of society has 
grown rapidly, there has been a proportional increase in the 
amount of assets assigned to societal usages, or whether the 
increase in the absolute expenditure has been accompanied by a 
decline in this ratio. 


Regarding the conversion pattern, the extent of the 
discussions about the welfare state or welfare capitalism would 
lead to the expectation of an historical trend toward an 


increasingly internally-focused pattern. 


But the semi-war state which has existed in many societies 
since the advent of the post-modern period suggests that, if we 
take the post-war years as our base, defense expenditures have 
risen even more than domestic ones. 


The only trend which seems to be in accord with the 

common sense expectation is the breadth of societal control: More 
sectors of societal activity are guided collectively in the 
post-modern than in the modern period, though the main pattern 
had been established in the last modern century. 
t an active society will require the assignment 
of a greater amount and ratio of societal assets to societal usages, 
since the realisation of goals served collectively seems to lag 
behind the realisation of those served directly by sub-units or by 
their unguided interaction. 


Bringing abou 


Similarly, more effort will be needed for internal than for 


external areas. Contemporary societies which are more active in 
other respects also have a more internally-oriented pattern. The 
scope of the sectors encompassed by collective guidance would 
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Per Per Per 
Country GNP Defense cent Education cent Health cent 
United States 628,700 51,323 8.2 30,4004.8 10,000 16 
Denmark 8,940 255 2.9 300 3.4 190 2.1 
Norway 6,200 220 3.5 325 5.2 100 1.6 
Sweden 17,200 826 4.8 800 4.7 400 2.3 


Figures are in millions of United States dollars equivalents for 1964, and 
provided by Sprecher, op. cit., pp. 7 and 8. 


be expected to vary least because it is already quite broad. The 
societal guidance of technology has been only initiated; the 
societal guidance of other areas-such as the reallocation of wealth 


and the restructuring of status-relations-has already begun, but it 
has not been sufficiently "energized," as judged by the actors' own 
goals. The most neglected arı 


ea seems to be the development of 
societal gui i 


-making units, knowledge-units, 
o the critical function. 


The higher the over-all quality of an actor's conversion 


he can derive from the same amount 
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The dimensions of conversion-ratio, pattern, and 
quality-used in combination characterise a major aspect of the 
morphology of society. The term "societal character" is 
appropriate when the dimensions of conversion are largely set and 
are treated by the society as basically given. "Social character" is 
a collectivistic concept, used mainly by anthropologists and 
sociologists. Another related term, used by political scientists, is 
"national style." For instance, to say that a society or culture is 
"aggressive" often implies that the conversion ratio is high, its 
pattern is externally focused, its quality is poor, and, above all, 
it is unchangeable. Modern, post-modern to a greater extent, and, 
above all, active societies view the conversion of assets into 
societal power as changeable in accord with societal policy. It is 
considered possible to increase the ratio; to shift the investments; 
and to find and implement more effective conversion methods. 


For relatively active societal units, the term "strategy" is 
appropriate, since these units deliberately decide the amount of 
the assets to be converted and in what way. Strategy for economic 
mobilization is a case in point. While even these actors are not 
free to set their conversion ratios and processes as they wish, they, 
are relatively aware of their capacity to reset the conversion ratio 
and pattern and, thus, are relatively voluntaristic and active. 


It should be noted that while conversion is part of the 
hanism, it is affected by the values and the 
s in the body of the societal unit or 
ssets, in turn, are affected 
at each point in time, 
and the system of values 


societal guidance mec 
distribution of asset 
underlayer. However, these values and a 
by the conversion processes. Thus, 
conversion, the societal asset structure, 
should be taken as three independent variables and their relations 


to each other should be studied over time. 


Power, deviation, and transformation 

Societal structures, it is sometimes disregarded, are not composed 
only of internalized expectations, role-constellations, and 
institutionalized symbols and values. All societies exhibit patterns 
of the distribution of assets. While the patterns vary in different 
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societies, they are always a-symmetrical in that some collectivities 
have a larger share of the assets than others . While these assets 
include some symbolic ones (such as prestige) and while the 
patterns have symbolic aspects, relative access to assets has a 
"mechanical," objective base. Actors who command more assets, 
especially of the economic and coercive kinds, have more options 
to consume, save, invest, or generate power than other actors, 
irrespective of whether or not the actors are aware of the fact, 
legitimate it, or approve of it. Moreover, while the symbolic 
aspects of societal processes do affect the distributive patterns of 
assets, these, in turn, affect the symbolic aspects. The differences 
in prestige of such titles as lord or king when they commanded 
many utilitarian and coercive assets as opposed to their 
contemporary status illustrate this observation. 


The neglect of the non-symbolic aspects of the societal 
structure and organization of power is particularly visible in 
much of the work on deviant behaviour and its role as a source 
of societal transformation, In this section, we digress briefly to 
explore deviance from this viewpoint. Incomplete or distorted 
socialisation, the successful internalization of deviant norms or of 
two or more sets of conflicting norms, or insufficient symbolic 


rewards by various, mechanisms of social control have often been 
emphasized as the sources of deviant behaviour 
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ancient Egypt to "deviate" so that he would have a pretext for 
punishing them, he demanded that they produce more bricks even 
though he provided them with less straw. 


In addition to the lack of assets needed to conform, a lack 
of assets allocated to control plays a major role in determining the 
scope of societal deviance and its macroscopic consequences. 
Once a deviant enclave has been founded, its future development 
and the chances that it will become a major societal force, a 
transforming alternative, or perhaps even the basis of a new 
societal conformity, depend not only on the numbers of 
unsuccessfully socialized people or on the extent to which the 
society "educational" efforts are encompassing and intensive but 
also on the distribution of the means between the societal units 
mobilized in support of the prevailing patterns and those which 
are deviating. 


Revolutions occur not so much because the deviant asset 
base in itself has been greatly extended but because the asset base 
of the supporters of the conforming patterns is collapsing. The 
weakness of the governments of Russia in 1917, China in 1949, 
and France in 1789 was a "final" cause of the transformations of 
these societies. The same seems to hold for less dramatic changes 
from one societal structure to another—e.g., the British 
transformation from an aristocratic to a bourgeois conformity. 


The relations between the stratification structure and 
political organization of a society and the extent and intensity of 
deviation are twofold. On the one hand, the macroscopic outcome 
of the struggle between conforming and deviating forces depends 
on the asset bases of these forces and the quality of their 
power-generating mechanisms. In 1917, the Tsarist government’ s 
asset base, weakened by the war and economic anarchy, rapidly 
declined in its capacity to mobilize power, while the Bolshevik 
movement was much better able to mobilize its asset base and to 
focus its efforts. On the other hand, changes in relations between 
the conformers and the deviators register in changes in assets and 
power bases. One main result of the rise of a new societal 
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processes operate to collectivize and mobilize shared experiences 
into political action attempting to change the societal structure, to 
reduce the strains for one collectivity or another, or to improve 
the "fit" between the symbolic-normative and asset-power aspects 
of the society. Hence, pressures toward change are built into the 
societal structure, and they are expected to be greater, the more 
complex the societal 


The next question concerns the relations among different 
power elites. One of the common forms these relations take is for 
one kind of power elite to dominate and determine, in detail or at 
least in a highly specified context, the position, function, and 
direction of the others’ efforts; this is the totalitarian pattern, with 
the Party or the Army constituting the dominant power elite and 
organization. In relatively pure pluralistic systems, which are 
approximated by some international systems, the relationship 
between the various kinds of power elites is more open, with no 
clear domination on the part of any elite and with a political elite 
acting as a broker among the various unit-elites. In less pure 
pluralistic systems, the political elite has a directive as well as a 
mediating function. 


Other combinations, of course, are possible. Whatever they 
are and, more generally, whatever the various power profiles, the 
ways in which they are related to each other and to the societal 
underlayer and the way in which they change affect the capacity 
of the societal unit to marshal its energy for the promotion of its 
goals. That is, the internal power structure is a significant 
determinant of the external and internal uses of societal power, 
and the dimensions of this structure, briefly reviewed here, must 
be included in any theory of societal guidance and 


macro-sociology. 


Exchange, power, and structure 
The concept of power does not play so central a role in 


collectivisitic theories as it does in a theory of societal guidance. 
One reason for this is that in the collectivistic perspective, system 
bonds are viewed as semiorganic, and, hence, there is no analytic 
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must a collectivity or a society expend for each unit of input it 
obtains." These rates tend to be more favourable for a more 
affluent and powerful unit. The rich in the United States, for 
example, can obtain credit at a much lower cost than the poor; 
women get paid less for the same work than men; the people of 
poor nations have to work more hours to obtain a unit of 
international exchange than those of rich ones—i.e., they have to 
work longer for the same inputs. 


In short, exchange among equals is a "limit" situation; the 
terms of almost all exchanges are affected by the uneven power 
relations among the participants. To study the relationships 
among actors as if exchange were symmetrical is to conduct a 
faulty analysis and to be unaware of the normative implications 
of the extent to which power is used in exchange for unilateral 
advantage. The value of exchange analysis will be realized only 
if it is integrated into asset-power and morphological analysis. 


Power and communication ; 
Power and communication are found in all societal relations: 


among member-units, between them and the supra-unit, and 
between the controlling overlayers and the action underlayers. 
Our prime concern is with the latter relationship; here, power and 
communication are the two main implementing factors which 
"transmit" the signals of the controlling centers to the performing 
units and carry their "feedbacks." Organizational networks and 
consensus-formation structures are, above all, institutionalized 
power and communication pathways. As these statements are 
certainly not universally accepted; we turn now to a brief 
discussion of the arguments raised by voluntarist and collectivist 
theoreticians in favour of a conception of societal guidance based 
on communication without the backing of power. 


There have been serious and repeated attempts in social and 
Political science to do without the concept of power. It is not that 
the concept of Power does not appear in the descriptive or ad hoc 
explanatory statements of those who attempt to avoid it, but that 
the concept is either explicitly excluded or simply omitted from 
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the theoretical models used. For the most part, communication is 
stressed instead. The position is effectively telescoped in the 
following statement by Karl W. Deutsch, one of the most 
outstanding political scientists of this century. "Essentially, 
control involves the transmission of messages, and the 
understanding of control processes is a branch of communication 
engineering, not of power engineering." Government is, 


accordingly, viewed as a communication network or a web of 
nerves, 
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trigger is just a communication of a signal "fire now" The thrust 
of the bullet, however, is determined by the power that has been 
previously stored in the gun powder, which the trigger only 
releases. If a government orders its troops into a particular region, 
a communication analyst explains what happens when the signal 
does not reach the commander, when he does not understand it, 
or when he is receiving conflicting signals. But his action is not 
wholly shaped by the signal, although this may seem to be the 
case if the act is studied with a short time-perspective. It is in part 
determined by the commander's "assets" and by his ability to 
convert them into power. Without his troops, the commander's 
ability to respond to the signal would be no greater than the 
ability of a bullet to fly if there were no gunpowder in its shell. 
And central to the commander's response to the signal is his 
conception of the power that will be applied to him by the 
signalling center if he fails to comply. 


Of course, communication does affect action, and the 
various factors determining the flow of communication must be 
studied if the dynamics of societal action are to be understood. It 
is also a valuable insight that the amount of energy used in 
transmitting communication is low in proportion to its results. 
But such communication analysis must be combined with power 
analysis and cannot replace it. To understand the different 


behaviours of various actors, We need to know the powers they 


command and the effectiveness of their communication networks. 
not only of signals but 


The controlling overlayer consists i 

commands some power of its own; thus, if unit x does not 
respond to a signal, the controlling overlayer can make it act in 
accord with the signal not only by sending a clearer signal along 
a line with less "noise," but by dispatching another unit to force 
the recalcitrant unit x. 


This holds not only for the military but for other societal 
units and organizations as well. For instance, when the American ` 
aluminum and copper industries did not respond in 1965 to 
President Johnson's "signals" to refrain from raising their prices, 
he ordered the selling of aluminum and copper from the 
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government stockpiles. Had the government not possessed such 
stockpiles or had they been substantially smaller, the power 
relations between the administration and the industries would 
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obtained. But such substitutions are limited in scope; when faced 
with resistance, the clearest communication will be useless unless 
it is backed with sufficient power, and ʻa large application of 
power will yield little action if the control centers receive vague 
or conflicting information about what the performing units are 
doing and how the environment is changing. This may be 
illustrated by the relationship between military power and military 
intelligence, since in this context the relations between the two 


factors are particularly observable. 


If the "goal" is to rout an enemy from a sizeable jungle, 
extensive bombing will be of little use if no knowledge about the 
location of the enemy can be communicated to the pilots of the 
bombers. Similarly, full information and communication are to no 
avail if, because of weather conditions, the bombers cannot 
operate—i.e., both factors are needed for control. Within these 
limits, the more knowledge that is communicated, the fewer 
bombs that are necessary; and the less that is known, the more 
bombs that are needed for the same results. 


Above all, increasing both control elements offers the actors 
more options and, thus, the potential for more creative responses, 
for a more active orientation. To illustrate: In a mid-western city, 
civil rights groups used to counter urban renewal drives which 
entailed destroying slums before adequate alternative housing was 
provided by lying in front of the bulldozers when they 
approached. This involved civil disobedience which is a "costly" 
operation. Over the years, the civil rights groups organized an 
"early warning" intelligence system to discover ahead of time 
which sites were designated by the city for urban renewal. This 
allowed the groups to protest in the press and to the legislature, 
to mobilize public support, to demonstrate, and still—if 
necessary—to block the bulldozers. 


The same analytic issue appears in a context which is less 
macroscopic but of much interest to the theory of societal 
guidancein the debate over the validity of the Human Relations 
approach to the study of industrial relations. The Human 
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Overcoming resistance as well as symbolic manipulations. While 
there is no one-to-one association between the use of these terms 
and an analytic position, the term used often provides an early 
indication of the author's position. 


When two theoreticaln conceptions conflict, it.-is 
occasionally suggested that two parallel theories be developed and 
used alternately or that they be merged later. This has been 
suggested for the beam versus wave theories of light and for the 
integration versus conflict theories of social systems. But this 
procedure would be particularly harmful to macro-sociology if 
separate communication and power theories continue to be 
evolved, since several key issues require drawing on both 
conceptions and systematically articulating them. For example, 
controlling overlayers seem to differ significantly according to the 
degree to which power and communication networks are parallel 
and mutually supportive or their respective centers are segregated 
and in conflict. When the two networks are fairly well articulated, 
which of the two has priority affects the functioning of the 
controlling overlayer. The stronger the communication element in 
a control mix, the more the controlling overlayer approximates a 
pluralistic system in which actors synchronize their activities 
mainly voluntarily; where the power element is stronger, the 
controlling overlayer approximates a central administrative 
system in which synchronization tends to be higher but also less 
voluntary. There are many additional ramifications for societal 
guidance of the various combinations of communication and 
power networks; our purpose here is not to ennumerate them but 
to highlight the need to explore these two major elements of 
guidance in one theoretical framework. 


The poker face of power 
Once the fact that communication is only one component of 


control is accepted, the next question becomes the ways in which 
communication and power relate to and affect each other. We 
have already seen that the power actors wield is determined not 
only by the amounts and kinds of assets they command but also 
by the proportion of assets they convert into power and the 
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effectiveness with which they convert and use them. A main 
factor here is the communication capacities and skills of the 
actors; this is so because the uses to which assets can be put are 
difficult to assess which, in turn, causes a permanent gap between 
the symbolic and objective facets of power and allows the actor 


the opportunity to magnify the impact of his power by skillful 
communications. 


Actors use their power potential combined with various 
placings of messages in much the same w 
use their cards and their gestures; the effective player gains more 
from his cards than his hand actually "allows," and the poor 
player often loses even when he has a superior hand. Gestures, 
symbolic acts, play a central role in magnifying or deflating the 
impact of a hand. This does not mean that the gestures players 
make are unrelated to the "objective base;" he who regularly 
bluffs with poor cards will sooner or later lose his shirt. Thus, 


some degree of credibility in the relations between communication 
and power has to be maintained or the gestures become 
powerless, 


ay that poker players 
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ween money and goods and services; in the 
realm of force-between threats to force and actual forcing; and in 
the realm of prestige-between the generalized status of a person 
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and specific status-symbols. In each of the three realms, there is 
no one-to-one relationship between symbols and assets. 
Governments often increase the money in circulation without a 
parallel increase in goods and services. They may threaten more 
without increasing their military forces. Thus, societal actors can 
promise and threaten more than they could afford to do if all the 
commitments had to be`met at the same time and full cashing of 
the face value of the "notes" was demanded. 


Second, while a degree of "bluffing" is a common strategy, 
the power of actors is affected by their reputation, which, in turn, 
is affected by how often they have been "called" and not "come 
through." In a monetary system, the value of the monetary unit 


declines as the number of units vis-a-vis the available goods and 


services is increased and as the government reduces its rate of 


exchange for foreign currency. Governments which devaluate 
often or allow prices to rise freely and rapidly lose the confidence 
of the users of the currency and, hence, the currency's action 
effect. In terms of prestige, the more symbols that are issued, the 
less significant their consequences for action in terms of the 
respect they command and the smaller the efforts people are 
subsequently willing to make in order to gain them. 

ns, a labour union which promises to raise 
ds or to mobilize volunteers and 
se promises will find it more 
favours or to block 


In political relatio 
a given amount of campaign fun 
voters but realises only part of the 
difficult the next time to gain the legislation it 
that which it opposes. 


Third, in each of these cases, a change in the circulation of 
the symbols has some independent allocative effect of its own. 
The inflationary printing of money reduces the buying power of 
the government as well as of everyone else, but, meanwhile, it 
shifts some assets from non-government to government hands. 
Similarly, the diluting of prestige symbols is only gradually 
noticed, and, meanwhile, the symbols continue to buy support, 
favour, funds, or whatever else for which they are traded. The 
labour union which later will not be able fully to cash its political 
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promissory notes may by then have union a major piece of 
legislation. And a declaration of support from the spokesmen of 
n collectivities may evoke a declaration of support from a 
wavering n+ 1, a declaration it might find difficult to reverse even 
if the other collectivities do not maintain theirs; even more likely, 
its declaration and others like it will either make "cashing" 


unnecessary or will transform the empty promises of the initial 
declarations into actual commitments. 
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Elsewhere, Parsons has argued that “language is perhaps the 
prototype. . . . Thus, a sign, 'Beware the dog,’ may induce caution 
without the passer-by's actually seeing or hearing a dog. While 
this is a valid observation, it seems incomplete without noting the 
relationship between such signs and real, barking and biting, 
dogs. 


If there were no dogs behind the signs, the signs would soon 
lose their effect. The same holds for power: The relationship of 
threats or promises to the assets available for power purposes is 
like the relationship of money to the assets available for 
exchange; that is, while not every threat is "called" and while not 
every threat that is called must be "cashed," the action effect of 
threats is greatly affected by the frequency with which they are 
“cashed.” Those that are not cashed at all have the same power 


as money that does not buy goods and services. 


A subsidiary point ought to be raised here. Occasional 
actual escalation of the degree to which threats are realized, 
whatever their initial intention, is not accidental but is inherent in 
the power-threat system; the more often that threats are not. 
cashed, the lower the credibility tends to be, and the higher the 
gains that may be made by an occasional actualization. Thus, 
every use of a threat means that the pressure to actualize is 
mounting, as the stock of credibility is depleted. Consequently, 
effective systems are not those that never actualize threats but 
those that have to actualize them less often than others. 


` Contrast this with the view that any use of force is a sign 
of the failure of the system. As we see it, if Eisenhower had not 
sent federal troops to Little Rock, the federal government’s 
capacity to achieve compliance with the Supreme Court's 1954 
desegregation ruling and the 1964 Civil Rights Bill would have 
been seriously curtailed. In situations in which the actual use of 
force is to be avoided at any cost, it is necessary not to mount the 
first steps of the escalator. Earlier balance-of-power systems 
typically allowed -for an occasional war to restore the system by 
punishing but not annihilating actors that violated the rules of the 
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game. That is, an occasional actualization of threats was part of 
the system. Most societal and inter-societal systems can still 
tolerate such an occasional "cashing in" of threats; but for a rising 
sub-set of international systems this use of the symbolic aspect of 
power entail great risks and, in this sense, is intolerable. 


There are, thus, three different kinds of costs involved in the 
application of power: of the assets "consumed" as power is 
generated; of the power itself as it is spent; and of symbolic 
gestures which, the more often they are used, tends to bring closer 


the point of actual expenditure. The last may be viewed as a kind 
of credit established by the 
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derived from assets. The amount of power a societal unit 
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Power, Alienation 
and Societal Goals 


What is the place of power in an active society? Can a society use 
power to bring about its transformation and the realisation of its 
values without undermining the bases of authentic commitment, 
participation, and legitimation? This dilemma is highlighted by 


the following comparison: If another actor uses power against 
ego, violating values central 


physical coercion-the exercis 
seem diametrically Opposed. 


to ego, and the power he uses is 
© of power and the active quality 
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The problem of societal guidance is, hence, not whether to 
use power but which uses of power minimize its distorting effects. 
The actors have already made the basic ethical choice-they use 
power, and even if every social scientist were to subscribe to a 
theory without a conception of power, this would not alter the 
basic disposition of societal actors to exercise power. The 
contributions social science may make in this area are to reduce 
the scope and intensity of the use of power and to moderate and 
mitigate its distorting effects by determining which usages, under 
what conditions, are less distorting than others, rather than to seek 
vainly for a design of a societal system free from power 
relationships in which societal action will have the support of a 
freely formed, authentic consensus of all concerned. To limit 
societal action to that which is fully acceptable to all involved is 
utopian because the very existence of societies implies a division 
of labour, a differential distribution of assets and commitments, 
and, hence, power relations. Moreover, even if society were as 
integrated as one monolithic actor who has one set of needs and 
one will, he would still subject himself to some constraints, to 
some institutions. He still would seek to control himself, to 
enforce the choices made in more normative situations-in other 
situations he is less so inclined. Thus, the societal use of laws 
entails not only the control of deviancy but also the enforcement 
of the morality of the members so that they will not have to rely 
upon the strength of their voluntary commitments at all times. 


Traffic and social security legislation are familiar examples, but 


the same point applies to the constitutional and legal frameworks 


of responsi societies. 

To explore the relative merits of varying kinds of power, 
we, for the most part, compare them with each other; only in 
passing are we concerned with powerless relations, those among 
actors who have authentically reached a consensus regarding the 
goals which are to be pursued, the means to be applied, and the 
pace to be followed. While action based on such authentic 
consensus rarely appears in a pure form, it is useful as a standard 
against which various kinds of power relations can be assessed: 
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The closer the relations among actors approach this ideal type, 
the more limited and the less distorting the application of power. 


Distorting effects register (a) in the commitments of those 
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“alienation.” It increases when power is exercised, adding to 
alienation which has other sources. 


The term “alienation” serves to emphasize that the issue is 
not only one of the overt hostility of those subject to power, for 
their reactions may also express themselves in the victimization of 
others, neurosis, alcoholism, and so on . Secondly, the term 
reminds us that varying applications and kinds of power create 
different kinds of subject-and-power-wielder relationships and 
affect the totality of social* organisation. Thus, if one kind of 
social organisation relies to a greater extent on force to advance 
its goals than another, this will affect not only the psychic states 
of those subjected to the exercise of power but also the pattern of 
the relevant social structure and most social relations within it. 
For instance, the application of power is expected to increase the 
distance between the members of the social unit and the fruits of 
their labour, render their social world less meaningful, and make 
the social structure less responsive. Thus, alienation has both 
subjective and objective facets-the psychic states of the subjects 
and power-wielders and the patterns of the societal unit. 


The exercise of power can be observed without manifest 
signs of alienation. However, we still would hold that some new 
resistance is an inevitable outcome of the use of power, even 
though the focus of the alienation thus generated might be 
deflected from the sources of power. Actually, when alienation is 
very high, especially in situations in which the power applied is 
brute force and there is little hope of neutralizing it, the subjects 
are quite likely to deflect their psychic responses. Inmates in 
concentration camps, for instance, seem more often to have 
attacked each other than their guards. 


To demonstrate the validity of our proposition, we would 
have to demonstrate either that the brutal exercise of power is the 
cause of the victimization orientation which the subjects exhibit 
toward each other and/or that a significant weakening of the 
Power-wielders will lead to the focusing of alienation on them; 
i.e., alienation is latent and becomes manifest when circumstances 
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allow. In less extreme and more common power relations, we 


expect that at least part of the alienation will tend to be directed 
manifestly toward the wielders of the power. 


While all actors face the dilemma of power, the need to 
minimize its self-contradictory consequences (or costs) is 
particularly evident on the macroscopic level. On the personal 
level, the application of the more alienating forms of power may 
Satisfy sadism, vanity, or exhibitionism—i.e., fulfill a “need.” 
The same phenomenon may occur on the microscopic level in 


which personalities play a relatively large role. But on the 
macroscopic level, this 


may harbor such tenden 
mediated through 
arrangements, 

dissociate pow 
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These traditional social units, it is widely agreed, were being: 
undermined by the impact of industrialization, and the second 
principle of social organisation was increasing in importance. 
According to this principle, actors are related by shared interests 
and the interdependence emanating from the division of labour, 
specialization, and exchange. Since this mode of social 
organisation is based on self-interest, no need for leadership was 
recognized. In short, man was not predatory to man either 
because he believed in a value that supported social organisation 
(including the value of the other) or because it was profitable to 
be sociable and organized. 


Despite the fact that this opposition between the normative 
and the utilitarian bases of social organisation appears in many 
guises, a common element is found in almost all of its 
expressions: An analytic preference for normative bonds over 
utilitarian ones. Weber viewed traditional authority as inherently 
more stable than the rationalist, bureaucratic type. Durkheim 
suggested that every contract has a pre-contractual foundation; 
that is, the containment of the centrifugal forces which utilitarian 
relations generate depends on their normative underpinnings.’ 
Weber made the same point in his study of stock exchanges. De 
Toqueville, Maine, Tonnies, Redfield, Mayo, Schmalenbach and 
numerous others saw the transition from a normatively-based 
social organisation to a more utilitarian one as a decline in social 
Organisation if not an outright disintegration of the social fabric. 


Even Marx, who in many ways is outside this tradition, 


shared in this basic perspective in that he saw history as a series 
of conflicts of interest to which man was subject from the time he 
was expelled from the harmonious, normative garden of the 
primitive commune until his eventual return to the conflictless, 
normative life of the classless society. Marx’s disapproval of the 
utilitarian principle is evident in that he saw in it a foundation for 
the organisation of a transforming conflict but not a basis of a 
stable society; it was not to be a basis of the classless one. 
Actually, the main difference between his and other socio-political 
theories on this point is that while Marx separated the two modes 
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of societal relations into different periods and assumed a sharp 
transition from one to the other, most of the other theorists viewed 


modern society as a mixture of the two modes with only gradual 
changes in the mix. 


> Part normative order, 


arat, “Violence jg the midwife of 
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history,” the birth cry of the new society but not part of it. It 
destroys the old regime, the world of conflict, in a violent 
showdown, but-as the state withers away—force has no place in 
the new world, the truly ordered one. 


A small group of Italian writers, among which Mosca and 
Pareto are the best known, saw in the use of force an organizing 
principle similar in status to the normative and utilitarian 
Principles found in other theories (as well as in their own). Mosca 
Saw in the protective function a foundation of a social order 
(though, again, the relations between the knights and the peasants 
were of mutual interests, an exchange of protection for services 
and goods, with the force aimed toward outsiders). Pareto’s 
Circulating elites used force not only for unseating an elite whose 
removal was overdue but also as a source of the power of the 
“lions” who rigidly enforced their rule. He came close to 
recognizing force as a permanent foundation of social 
Organisation. 

The main lines of sociological thought, however, continued 
either not to treat force at all or to view it as largely destructive, 
generating a need for social organisation rather than as a source 
of such organisation.’ Authority, Weber stressed, is the legitimate 
Use of power, and force is one source of Power. But it is the 
legitimacy that makes for the order; naked power leads 


to disorder. In Parsons’ writings, force without legitimacy 
has a destructive status similar to that of sex without love. It is 
a sign of anomie, of unsocialized or desocialized behaviour, of the 
animal in man emerging from under the social super-structure. It 
is a threat to the social fabric and needs to be channeled into 
legitimate outlets: Just as sex is channeled into love, so force is 
channeled into authority. In political science, one of the most 
widely held propositions is that governments that rely on force are 
Not firmly established (or “stabilized”). “You can do everything 


with bayonets but sit on them.” 
he three organisational principles-the 


We suggest that t Š : 
qual in theoretical 


normative, the utilitarian, and the coercive-are è 
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status. There are no a priori or empirical grounds on which to 
hold that one of these serves as a more general principle of social 
organisation than the others. The relative distortive effects of the 
three principles of social organisation cannot be examined without 
relating the kind of power used to the goals served. 


mong the member Status-groups. When 
dered altogether, toward the end of the 
societal organisation emerge. 


The kind of Power used tends to be associated with different 
kinds of societal isati 


other and to the shared Societal goals, 
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af Even these three principles of organisation are highly 
‘ideal-typical” (or, analytic) in that any actual societal control 
mixes, to varying degrees, these types. In later chapters, these are 
treated more synthetically, in relationship to actual societal 
structures such as modern derhocracies and totalitarian states. 
This approach allows for considerable economy. By using three 
ideal types and varying degrees of approximation to and mixing 
of them, we can characterise by the use of a few concepts the 
large variety of regimes which we encounter and their continual 
changes. It also serves to stress that societies are not simply 
totalitarian or democratic but use varying “mixes” of power, and 
that each regime may and frequently does change its mix. 


Finally, it should be emphasized that while we begin our 
exploration of the relationships among the various factors by 
comparing the effects of the use of various kinds of power, we do 
not wish to suggest that power is the determining factor and that 
the level of alienation and the kinds of societal goals to which the 
actors are committed are determined by it. As we see it, these 
three factors interact and tend toward “typical” constellations; 
none of them has a clear primacy. 


A classification of power 
The conversion of assets into power generates a variety of 


sanctions, rewards, and instruments to penalize those who resist, 
to reward those who assist, to remove those who block, and to 
provide facilities for those who implement a collectively-set 
course of action. These sanctions, rewards, and instruments differ 
in their substance: They are either physical, material, or 
symbolic.” This makes for a threefold classification of assets and 
power: Power is either coercive (e.g. military forces), utilitarian 
(e.g., economic sanctions), OF persuasive (e.g. propaganda). The 


classification is exhaustive. Each concrete application of the use 


of power is either one of the three or is composed of their various 


combinations.” The classification covers both “real” and “ideal” 
elements, mechanical and symbolic elements, and elements 


representing the three sociological orientations reviewed above. 
£ 8 


Threats and promises are classified in terms of their asset base, 
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though they are all symbolic and, in this sense, similar to 
persuasive power. Thus, a threat to 


to provide foreign aid is utilitarian, and a threat to 


and a 


d not to other means 
of enforcement, orto 9 
Persuasive Power is e 
Xercised throu n of 
symbols gh the manipulatio 
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structural and organisational base at all. Actually, the capacity to 
persuade is not randomly distributed in social systems. For 
instance, in societies in which the church is a main source of 
persuasive power, the power-holders themselves constitute a 
hierarchy with a variety of goals, in the pursuit of which the 
hierarchy brings its power to bear. And the secular authorities 
which have the church’s blessing possess access to a source of 
power that other secular authorities do not. In the Spanish civil 
war for example, Franco was granted such support and the 
Republicans were undermined. Similarly, in democratic societies, 
access to the mass media is a source of persuasive power that is 
more available to political incumbents than to the opposition; in 
totajitarian societies, this source of persuasive power is largely 
monopolized by the establishment. In short, persuasive power is 
structured and organized, allocated and applied, in much the same 
ways as other kinds of power. 


The capacity to persuade is a power; like other kinds of 


power, it enables those who have it to reduce the resistance to the 
course of action they prefer—that is, initially the actors subjected 
to persuasive power were not supportive of the acticn advanced 
by the power-wielder, but they suspended their preferences in the 
face of the power. Had they been fully convinced that the course 
of action to be followed was in accord with their preferences but 
that they did not have sufficient information to be aware of this 
or had their preferences been altered without residue rather than 
suspended, information would have been given or influence would 
have been exercised but no application of power would have 
Occurred. The indication that power has been exercised is the 
remaining latent resistance of the actors who suspended their 
preferences. Persuasive power differs from information and 
influence in much the same way that suppression differs from 
Specification (or re-specification) and full substitution. 


The socialisation of a people, the values to which they 
subscribe and the intensity with which they hold them, largely 
determines the scope and limits of persuasive “assets.” At each 
point in time, we suggest, the values to which actors are 
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itted cannot quickly be changed because these commitments 
aoe sult of slow processes. These commitments are assets to 
eee iho can appeal to the values and to a power potential not 
e dien to those who seek to promote a course of action outside 
ny context of the possible courses of action which these values 
approve. While commitment to a ne l 
then used to support a line of actio 


ta 
other units or all member-units to follow is consistent with or an 
expression of those value 


s and symbols to which the other units 
are committed, 
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power-wielders’ viewpoint, the difference between the two might 
be relatively small from the subjects’ viewpoint, it is more 
significant in that influence involves not suspension or 
suppression of their preferences but a respecification of their 
commitments. 


Of the three kinds of power, persuasive power is the most 
similar to influence, since both are symbolic and draw on values 
and sentiments. The difference between them rest in the depth of 
their effects; persuasion suppresses the actor’s preferences 
without changing them; it, hence, resembles influence on the 
surface, but there is really an exercise of power beneath. The 
difference between persuasion and influence is analogous to the 
difference between propaganda and education. When persuasive 
power is very effective and influence is superficial, the two are 
very similar, but, in general, it is not difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. Persuasive power works more quickly and is less 
costly in assets than influence, but is more alienating and less 
commitment-inducing and has an impact that is more superficial 
and temporary. 


Many individuals and collectivities do not have a fully 
developed “will” or position in regard to many issues. When they 
consent to a course of action, is this influence or persuasion? 
Assisting them to specify their positions-by helping them to 
articulate what they earlier only diffusely sensed they wanted-is 


an exercise of influence and not of power, sO long as the subjects 


view the course of action finally followed as consonant with their 


needs, interests, and values. 


When this is the case, no resistan 
the other hand, people are “talked into” a course of action and 


have an unarticulated uneasiness about having been pressured or 
cheated, persuasive power has been exercised, resistance is being 
overcome, and alienation is being generated. The fact that the 
borderline between a weak exercise of influence and the 
sive power is blurred does not mean 


ce is overcome. When, on 


_ competent exercise of persua 
that the two categories are indistinguishable. 
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Both concepts are related to the concepts of-authority and 
legitimation. Authority is -defined as legitimate power-that is, 
power that is used in accord with the subject’s values and under 
conditions he views as proper. But even power that is completely 
legitimate may still support a course of action that is not desired 
by the subject and is therefore alienating. This is because the 


course of action, legitimate or not, is still not an expression of the 
subject's preferences. 


Army officers who take their men into battle have the right 
to do so, a right which the subjects may acknowledge, but this 
does not necessarily make combat a course of action preferred by 
the subjects. Illegitimate power is doubly alienating, because the 
action is both undesirable and violates the sense of right and 


al orders the same act, this 


e. Paying taxes to a rejected 
government, such as a colonial 


to one’s own government 
illustrates the difference. 


? 


even if the influence were illegitimate. 


Kinds of power and levels of alienation 

Actors applying power have a degree of choice among the various 
kinds of power which differ in their alienating effects. We suggest 
that the application of persuasive power tends to be the least 
alienating. The application of force is the most alienating. The 
exercise of utilitarian power, such as reducing the sugar quota or 
foreign aid, is less alienating than the use of force but more 
alienating than persuasive power. 


Since societies are highly complex social systems which rely 
in various areas on all three kinds of power in intricate 
combinations, it is useful to consider the relations between the 
kinds of power and the corresponding levels of alienation and the 
social organisations associated with them first in a context less 
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intricate than that of a total society—that is, in complex 
organisations. The instruments which the elites of complex 
organisations use to control the lower participants differ greatly 
in terms of their Power composition. Elites which rely heavily on 
force to control their lower participants tend to have highly 
alienated lower participants; prisons are the archetype of the 
resulting mode of social organisation. Elites which rely heavily on 
persuasive power and other normative controls tend to have the 
least alienated or even committed lower participants; progressive 
schools are the archetype of this mode of organisation. Elites 
which rely heavily-on utilitarian power tend to have lower 
participants who are “in the middle” less alienated than those 
subject to force but more alienated than those subject to 
normative control; factories are the archetype of this kind of 
organisation. While organisations tend to mix two or three kinds 
of power, most “specialize” in their reliance on one kind. 


There is some empirical evidence to support the proposition 


that the varying mixes of the three kinds of power used are 
associated with varying degrees of alienation, as the preceding 
discussion implied. For instance, when the elites of an 
organisation rely on a mix of power that is less coercive and more 
Utilitarian than that which is found in prisons—e.g., in company 
towns-the alienation of those subject to control is lower and the 
social structure is less “distorted” by the uses of power than in 


prisons. 

Attempts to apply these and other findings on compliance 
structures in complex organisations to the exploration of the 
foundations of societal control and organisation have often 
proceeded by treating kinds of complex organisations as direct 
analogies to types of societies. Societies have been loosely 
characterised as prisons, as factories and market places, or as 
giant bureaucracies. Comparisons to normative organisations are 
used when utopian societies are depicted. 
out value. Some general and some 


The analogies are not with . 
ompliance relations on one level 


specific points learned about ¢ 
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can be transferred to the other and found to be valid. Thus, for 
instance, if the elites of one society rely on coercion to a greater 
extent than the elites of another society, or more so than the elites 
of the same society in an earlier period, or more to control one 
sub-society than others, this is expected to generate more 
subjective and objective alienation in the relevant societal units; 
we expect other specific propositions to ho 
it was found that the guards, 
coercively the large numbers of i 
inmates privileged positions and, thus, gain their cooperation in 


imposing a particular regime on the rest. In South Africa, the 
white police are reported to be leni z i 


ld as well. In prisons, 
themselves unable to control 
mates, grant a small number of 


and among the classes in 
kinds of organisations and 


The direct analogy of one organisational type to one societal 
Structure, however, is limited in the sense that societies are more 
complex and varied if for no other reason than that they contain 


Hence, there is a need 
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minimal, as when a societal order relies on persuasion. A 
guidance mechanism which is not alienating can be theoretically 
depicted; it is one in which action will be limited to that which is 
approved in a process of authentic consensus—formation in 
which nothing closer to power than influence is used to promote 
consensus among actors who differ in their needs, viewpoints, 
interests, and values. This, however, is likely to be a very passive 
society. In such a society, the lack of societal action and 
realization of societal goals may be more alienating than more 
intensive societal controls. 


Alienation, it is here assumed, is generated by all users of 
power and not only by economic ones. Coercive power is not 
merely an instrument to protect property relations but a general 
base of power which appears more extensively in societies in 
which the principal means of production have been nationalized 
by the state than in market economies. Similarly, persuasion has 
alienating effects. In the sociological literature, much has been 
written about the directly alienating effect of work relations and 
the indirectly alienating effects of the societal structures based on 
such a work world-about the alienating impact of bureaucratic 
societies, Much less attention has been devoted to force and terror 
as modes of societal organisation and the resulting distortions. Of 
course, the role of force in totalitarian societies is widely 
discussed, but there has been much less analysis of its scope in 
other societies. 

Some scant data and personal observation lead us to 
suggest that in developing and undeveloped nations, the fear of 
the use of force by the police, a gang, or the local power elite 
Constitutes a major mode of societal control. It is easy to imagine 
that when hundreds of thousands of men are killed in a country 
in a relatively short period of time, as they were in Colombia 
between 1948-1962 and in Indonesia in 1966, millions of others 
live in great fear, and this greatly affects their relations to each 
other and to the Power-wielders. The role of force in 
“undeveloped” sectors of post-modern societies has been given 
even less attention. Whenever the subject is raised-Spanish 
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Harlem Negroes in Mississippi, working-class neighbourhoods, 
the Mafia in New York the roles of the fear of force and the 
actual use of force stand out as major components of societal 
control. Consequently, the question of the conditions under which 
force is curbed and milder forms of power are used is a central 
rather than a marginal subject for a theory of societal guidance. 


We refer to compliance structures as the typical patterns of 
relations between power-wielders and their subjects; these are 
affected to a considerable extent by the kinds of power used and 
the orientations of the subjects. The main compliance structures 
are based on force and high alienation (coercive compliance), 
remuneration and comparatively lower alienation (utilitarian 


compliance), and normative control and commitment or low 
alienation (normative compliance). 


Before we proceed with our main argument, it seems worth 
noting that, insofar as the largely qualitative and secondary data 
we have used allow the drawing of a conclusion, the data suggest 
that the same associations between the kinds of power used and 
the levels of alienation generated seem to hold for relations within 
societal units ‘among parts of the societies and among societies. 
For instance, to the degree that the United Kingdom succeeded in 
persuading the West Indian elites that a federation was an 
expression of their values, its 
least alienating; 


development fu 


was found to be highly alienating. l ' 


Congruent and non-congruent types of compliance structures 
The association between the kinds of power employed and the 
amount of alienation generated can be explained in part by 


self-enforcing processes built into the relationship: When force is 
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used, those subject to it tend to become highly alienated and those 
who are highly alienated can hardly be controlled except by the 
use of force. Or, those who are highly committed can readily be 
guided by normative means, and the reliance on normative 
guidance tends to build up commitment. Of the nine possible 
combinations of the three kinds of power and the three levels of 
subject involvement only three types of compliance structure seem 
to be congruent: force and high alienation, normative control and 
commitment and utilitarian power and middle to low alienation. 
We expect that the other six combinations are inherently unstable 
in that when they do occur, pressure is generated to move toward 
one of the three congruent combinations. 


When corporal punishment is introduced into a school system 
which has committed students, because, let us say, a new 
generation of teachers is not sure that it can maintain discipline 
in any other way, the system’s compliance structure will soon 
shift from a coercive-committed combination to a 
coercive-alienated one. 


When a change of personnel in a prison system brings about 


an attempt to move from a custodial to a therapeutic orientation 
and, thus, to rely on normative controls rather than on force, this 
initially makes for a normative-alienated non-congruent 
compliance structure. But either the inmates will alter their 
orientations, leading to a congruent normative-committed pattern, 
or the staff will tend toward more coercive forms of control, thus 
restoring the coercive-alienated balance. This seems to hold on the 
societal level as well, with reference to the relative reliance on 
police forces, full employment and welfare policies, and 
normative leadership OF opportunities for authentic 
participation-and the level of citizens’ alienation. 


Non-congruent types occur because the orientations of those 
subjected to power and the kinds of power that elites employ are 
only partly determined by each other. The subjects orientations 
toward the power-wielding elites are partly determined by the 
SOcialisation, association, and mobilization of the subjects 
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themselves. These factors might, for instance, keep a prison’s 


inmates highly alienated even if the prison increases its reliance 
on normative guidance. 


Similarly, the power which the elites of a societal unit 
employ is determined in part by such factors as the unit's market 
position which affects the elites’ ability to rely on utilitarian 
power, the elites’ societal license to use force, and their normative 
standing which affects the elites’ ability to appeal to the values of 
the subjects. In other words, supra- and inter- 
affect both sides of the intra-unit compliance relationship: The 
orientation of those Subject to power toward those who wield it, 


and the ability of the elites who wield power to exercise the 
various kinds of power. 


unit system factors 


The interplay between collectivistic system factors and the 
controlling overlayer is evident here. On the one hand, both power 
and the subjects’ orientations, as we have seen, are affected by 


various system relationships. On the other hand, each societal unit 
has a degree of freedom-for instance, in terms of the ways in 
which it internally alloca 


tes whatever assets it commands. Does 
the unit, for example, all 


ocate a high proportion of its utilitarian 
assets to the higher ranks and rely on coercion for the control of 


the lower ranks, or does it allocate its utilitarian assets more 
evenly among the ranks? 

Similarly, 
power are in 


drawing upon 


at each point in time, it is best 
nce relationship and other 
and to study their reciprocal 
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Non-congruent types of compliance structures may persist 
despite internal strains for two major reasons: (1) system 
constraints, and (2) limitations of the controlling overlayer-for 
instance, in its knowledge of the system. The proposition that 
these are non-congiuent types can be tested, in that we expect the 
compliance structures to move in a congruent direction when the 
system constraints “untighten” or when a controlling overlayer’s 


effectiveness is increased. 


Neutralization, mixing, and dual structures 
So far, we have analytically explored the patterns of compliance; 


we have illustrated them by pointing to those concrete units which 
approximate the compliance ideal-types, for in these units, one 
pattern of compliance is unusually predominant. It should be 
noted, however, that even in those units in which one pattern is 
predominant, other patterns are operative. Second, several 
important units combine patterns of compliance much more 
evenly. We refer to these as dual-compliance structures. 


It might at first seem that the ability of an elite to draw 
ree kinds of power would simply 


simultaneously on two or even th 
bjects can be 


increase its capacity to control its subjects. If the su 
influenced and paid and forced, would the power-wielders not 


establish maximum control? 


The problem here is that each kind of power tends to slant 
compliance in its own direction which is partially incompatible 
with that of the others, and that, hence, the various kinds of 
power tend to have neutralization effects on each other. In 
particular, force and influence seem to be incompatible if relied 
upon in the same control relation; the combining of other means 
of control, we suggest, will also generate neutralizing effects. 


A study of mass persuasion showed that when utilitarian 
and normative appeals were combined to urge that the purchase 
of federal bonds during World War II was both a good investment 
and a patriotic act, this combination was less effective than when 


the campaign stressed normative themes alone. 
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However, the controlling overlayers of several societal units 
do mix various kinds of power without giving clear priority to one 
kind. In part, this is because they are unaware of the 
neutralization effect, and, thus, some of their power is lost. In 
part, the neutralization effect is minimized by segregating the 
application of different kinds of power, in the sense that initial 
attempts rely on one kind of power, and only when they fail is the 
other, more alienating kind of power exercised. Thus, during a 
war, the population is first exhorted to increase its productive 
efforts before more coercive measures are introduced. And those 
who violate laws for the first time are more likely to be 
reprimanded or to have their Sentences suspended or to be fined, 
and only repeated offenders are likely to be jailed. In addition, 
Societal units shift controls from Predominantly one pattern to 


nce structure to be maintained with 
hen the patterns are “mixed” in the 
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structure, however informal it is. While social power is not 
hierarchical, it can be mobilized for downward control purposes, 
as, for instance, when leaders appeal to their sub-collectivities or 
collectivities rather than directly to the subjects. Thus, the 
President, like a teacher appealing to a class not to support 
disorderly students, may ask the nation not to support the 
inflationary wage demands of labour unions. In this way, 
normative controls are linked to horizontal networks and make the 
power built into these networks available for control purposes. 


While social power supports normative control under the 
circumstances just depicted, it tends to neutralize normative 
control when those circumstances are not present, despite its 
similarity to normative control in that they are both symbolic and 
relatively committing. This occurs macroscopically when a 
collectivity or a sub-collectivity is mobilized against societal 
leadership. Actually, this often entails a conflict between two 
normative elites of which one mobilizes the social power of the 
unit. A purer form of this normative versus social power conflict 
appears when those who seek to mobilize an immobilized unit are 
confronted not by a counter-elite but with apathy institutionalized 
in social bonds and reinforced by expressive associational 
activities. 
ocial power has been 
in recent decades, 
ational-social 


The strain between normative and s 
observed in religious movements, in which, 
increased emphasis has been placed on associ 
activities to induce people who otherwise would not do so to 
Participate in normative activities. These social activities have 
grown in scope and have, thus, created a serious conflict over the 
amount of time which is to be devoted to religious activities as 
opposed to recreational (social) ones. Similarly, nuns are warned 
not to become too friendly toward each other lest their prime 
commitment to the service of God be diluted. And members of 
radical movements are expected to maintain their primary 
normative commitments to the movements rather than to other 
members. In addition to conflicts concerning time and the primacy 
of commitments, strains arise from those normative activities 
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which, like producing activities, have an instrumental aspect 
(though the instrumental aspects of activities tend more often to 
be collectivistic than individualistic). When the instrumental 
aspect is stressed, man is viewed as a utensil; this is as true of 
totalitarian social movements as it is of 
capitalistic corporations. It js only 
relationships that alienation is reduced to j 
is treated as a goal unto himself. In 
the capacity for directed collectiv 
goals, is low. 


the ideal—typical 
in egalitarian social 
ts lowest level and man 
these relationships, however, 
€ action, for the realization of 


The correlates of compliance 


Many socio-political factors tend to co-vary with changes in the 


prevailing compliance pattern. It is not our purpose to review all 


se factors but rather to highlight 


m are greatly affected by the 
- Where coercion is the ruie, a caste 


System with sharp and tigid divisions between those in power and 


guards in prisons, occupatio; 


varying degrees in 
progressive schools, and, above 
vements. Utilitarian compliance 
‘middle” score on most of these 


therapeutic mental hospitals, in 
all, in social and political. mo 
tends to be associated with a « 
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dimensions-sub-units are less sharply segregated than they are in 
coercive units but more so than in normative ones, mobility is of 
an intermediary range, etc. Many established corporations in 
contemporary Western societies approximate this ideal-type. 


Societal units that differ in the ways and means by which 
they maintain discipline also differ in their leadership patterns. In 
relatively pure coercive units, the ruling caste in its control of the 
subjugated caste cannot rely on leadership, for the subjugated 
caste tends to follow its own leaders. Inmate communities and 
“harsh” colonial situations, as in Algeria during the war between 
the French and the National Liberation Front, are cases in point. 
In units that use relatively exclusively normative compliance, 
much of the leadership comes from the higher ranks, not only 
because it is accepted by the lower ranks but also because there 
are relatively few barriers to the promotion of informal leaders 


from lower to higher ranks. 


are a case in point. Units in, which 
exchange of remunerative 
of the subjects show little 


Social movements 
compliance is largely based on an 
rewards by the elites for the work 
leadership on either level; they either never had an internal 
expressive life, or, so to speak, it ran “dry.” To the degree that 
these units maintain associational—social bonds among the 
members, leadership emerges, but compliance also tends to move 
from the highly utilitarian pattern toward the normative (or 
normative-social) direction. 

Other features of societal units are related to their respective 
compliance patterns, including the shapes of the intra-unit 
communication networks, the degree to which there is consensus 
among the various sub-units, and the degree to which the unit 
encompasses the life of the members (“scope” and 
“pervasiveness”). These and other related factors need not be 
discussed here; our purpose was only to illustrate the importance 
of differences in compliance patterns for societal structure.” The 
main point is evident: The more alienating usages of power tend 
to split the societal units, increase the distances among the 
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divisions, increase the instrumental or manipulative orientation, 
and lessen the opportunity for authentic leadership and 
participation-in short, decrease the Possibility of an active society. 


Societal goals and compliance patterns 

Assuming that our basic proposition is valid-that normative 
controls incur the least costs, and influence is even less costly 
than persuasive power-the question arises: What prevents societal 
units from limiting their projects to those on which there is a 
consensus or to those which can be guided by normative controls? 
If existing societies, distorted in various ways, are unable to do 
So, could an active society be thus designed and guided? 


cultural goals, alienation is i 
Paying subjects to be soci 
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provision of services, white collar work, and monetary activities, 
are served more effectively by utilitarian power as compared to 
both coercive and normative controls. Production is a “rational” 
activity in that it requires a systematic division of labour and 
responsibilities, a considerable amount of comparatively precise 
coordination, and a relatively detailed and close control. 
Therefore, production requires sanctions and rewards that can be 
readily measured and allocated in relatively close association to 
performance, and utilitarian assets can be precisely applied as 
compared to prestige, force, or other sources of rewards and 
sanctions, Coercion will not suffice because most kinds of work 
require some degree of initiative, responsibility, and commitment 
on the part of even the lower participants. Only work which is 
routine and easily supervised, such as carrying loads or rowing in 
the galleys, can be controlled effectively by a reliance on 
coercion. Studies of forced iabour camps and of societies 
similarly organized show that if any other kind of work is to be 
accomplished, either coercion is reduced or effectiveness is low. 


Symbolic rewards and sanctions are quite adequate for 
limited, intermittent work, especially when the effort is dramatic 
and the relation of the project to societal goals and values is 
highly observable; thus, fire and flood control brigades can rely 
quite effectively on normative controls so long as the demands for 
service are infrequent and only insofar as the effort itself is 
concerned, as distinct from the less rewarding requirements of 
long alerts. The more routine, continual, and instrumental a 
project, the less it is able to rely on symbolic rewards and the 
greater the need for utilitarian ones. Nursing was a voluntary, 
highly normative mission when it was limited and sporadic, as in 
its early, Florence Nightingale days; when it became a profession, 
the utilitarian element in its control was greatly increased. 
me armies with combat troops 
tilitarian power is much more 
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Order goals involve the control of deviants by segregating 
them from the body of society, by punishing as well as 
segregating them, or by eliminating them. For all of these goals, 
the task involved is one of protecting the society as a system and 
the particular societal mold that the elites in power favour. 
Organisations that implement the order aims of a society tend to 
see the maintenance of control as their major task since the 
confinement of deviants, as a rule, is involuntary and punitive. 


Thus, it is not accidental that most prison systems are not very 
effective agents of resocialisation 


» for the resocialisation goal is 
secondary and partiall 


y incompatible with the primary goal of 
keeping the inmates confined. This makes reliance on controls 


other than coercive ones highly ineffective in terms of these 
organisations’ primary societal goal. ' 


nd the nature of the compliance 
d with the kinds of societal goals 


e ee to which these goals are shared 
by elites and subjects. If the S i 
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» OF subvert the power-wielders, 
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ome, 


escapes is the only goal and whatever the inmates produce is 
considered a bonus. 


The same can be Said for the relationship between 
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governments and the population at large. Compare, for instance, 
three periods of Soviet control: The NEP (New Economic Policy) 
period, in which output was relatively emphasized; the Stalinist 
purges, in which the suppression of deviation was stressed; and 
the Khrushchev liberalisation years, in which the mobilization of 
consensus increased in importance. In regard to Communist 
China, Skinner shows that the means of control of the peasantry 
by the political elites changed as a modification of goals occurred; 
the response of the countryside changed as well (and in the 
direction that would be expected from the preceding analysis). 


For instance, 


In each case the campaign began at a time when the 
prevailing compliance structure was essentially utilitarian and 
was inaugurated by an increase in normative appeals. While the 
goals of the campaign might appear to be of somewhat less 
import than the issues at stake in war time, the efforts of the elite 
could hardly have been more energetic had they been leading the 
peasants into battle against foreign invaders. Seemingly no limits 
were placed on the massiveness of the injection of normative 
power. At the beginning of the campaign an intense effort at 
resocialisation sought to bring peasant norms closer to the 
socialist content of those employed in normative appeals. 


Later, Skinner shows, the power used again became less 
normative, the peasants exhibited greater alienation, and goals 


Were adjusted accordingly. 


In exploring the relationships among power, alienation, and 
goals, it must be taken into account that: (1) We are dealing with 
relative weights; that is, no society or government ever gives up 
completely the use of any of the three instruments of power. 
Rather the differences and trends are in the mode of compliance 
and the related societal organisation which are relatively 
emphasized. (2) In the same society or collectivity, the mode of 
Compliance varies from one sub-unit to another; for instance, the 
“purging” of one collectivity (i.e., increased coercion and 
alienation) might be accompanied by “liberalisation” for another, 
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although there seems to be some pressure to follow unit-wide 
patterns (a) to change the controls of various sub-units in the 
same general direction, and (b) to treat higher strata less 
coercively than lower ones (note, for example, stratified law 
enforcement in the Western societies, in which offenders from 
higher classes are more likely to be contgolled with a reprimand 
or a suspended sentence or are committed into the custody of the 


family, while offenders from lower classes are more likely to be 
incarcerated). 


A comparative perspective on compliance 

The final answer to the question of how much counter-current a 
particular mode of societal organisation generates rests in the 
goals pursued, because these differ in their intrinsic requirements 
in terms of the kinds of power their effective service demands. 
And in turn, these kinds of power differ in terms of the relative 
amounts of alienation they generate. The significance of the 
relative emphasis a society places on order, production, oF 
cultural goals is further magnified in that such differences in 
commitment affect not only the compliance relationship between 
the elites and the non-elites, but also the whole societal structure 
and organisation, from the degree to which collectivities are 
segregated from each other to the level of conflict among them. 


Our position differs from those who see the main source of 


alienation in the economic or political structure, as well as from 
those who view “modernization” as generating alienation because 


of the rise of large-scale societal organisations OF 
bureaucratization. We do recognize that the shape of the 
distributive patterns and the level of political responsiveness of a 
society are affected by the ownership of the means of production 
and by the size and complexity of the societal organisation, and, 
these factors, in turn, affect the level of alienation and the power 
relations. We suggest, however, that although societies do differ 
considerably in the general levels of alienation which they 
generate, there are also significant differences within each society 
with respect to the goals which the particular societal sector 
serves and the control mix employed in that particular sector. And 
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since all societies devote portions of their activities to cultural, 
production, and order goals, all societies-whatever their 
stratification structure and political organisation—are expected to 
have respectively a relatively less alienating and a relatively more 
alienating sector. Thus, inmates of American and Soviet prison 
systems are expected to be more subjectively and objectively 
alienated from their respective societies than children in the more 
successful school systems in these societies, despite the important 
differences between the stratification structures, polities, and 
cultures of the two countries. Similarly, we expect factory 
workers in both societies to be less alienated than inmates and 
more alienated than students in successful schools. 


To shift to another comparative dimension, we expect some 
important similarities in the reactions of factory workers to their 
role in the organisation of production in developed, developing, 
and undeveloped societies, despite large differences in the size and 
complexities of their societies as well as in their stratification and 
political structures and cultures. The same would hold for inmates 
of the respective prison systems and for members of normatively 
controlled organisations-let us say, non-violent ideological 
political parties. To put it differently, against the backdrop of 
differing societal structures, there are sectoral similarities due to 
similarities in the goals served, in their intrinsic needs, and in the 
“typical” means of control used. Actually, there is repeated 
suprise expressed in some social science literature about the 
similar ways in which organisations that are similar in their 
societal goals are managed, since the societies in which they are 
located differ considerably in their cultural, societal, and political 
life—e.g., similarities in factories in Poland, India, West 
Germany, the United States, and Britain. The theoretical 
framework presented here may help to account for this similarity. 


Secondly, the cross-societal differences themselves are due, 
in part, to differences in the relative emphases given to goals and 
means of control and in the scopes of the respective sectors rather 
than to differences in overall societal structures. Thus, if society 
X is less alienating than society Y, this is in part because society 
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X produces less and is more supportive of associational-social 
activities (which are classified here as “cultural”) as well as 
because of differences in the Ownership of the means of 
production or in societal complexity. Thus, for instance, if 
inmates of Norwegian prisons are less alienated than inmates of 
American ones, this is not because Norway’s means of production 
are more nationalized or Norway is a less complex or modernized 
society, but because there is a relatively greater emphasis placed 
on rehabilitation and on normative means of control in Norwegian 
prisons than in American Prisons, The fact that those prisons in 
the United States in which the compliance mix is similar to that 


in Norwegian prisons seem to have less alienated inmates 
supports this statement. 


utilitarian controls than centrally 
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context. For instance, industrial management in the late-modern 
period, while still basically alienating in its reliance on utilitarian 
control, was less coercive and less alienating than industrial 
management in the early-modern period; occasionally, normative 
control, which was always operative to a very limited extent, was 
even somewhat increased in amount. Prison management has 
become relatively less coercive and school management more 
normative without changes in their basic societal goals. In our 
exploration of the new options which post-modern historical 
trends seem to offer, we can only provide some highly tentative 
speculations; our purpose is to illustrate a line of analysis rather 
than to attempt to predict the future. 


Production and utilitarian compliance 

As industrialized societies move more into the post-modern world, 
the technological and organisational prerequisites of work seem to 
be changing. To the degree that, on the average, they make work 
less routine and needing more skill, initiative, and responsibility, 
and as more routine work and even supervision are conducted by 
machines through the process of what is referred to as 
cybernation, the more the objective need for utilitarian control 
will decline, and the option of a relatively more normative 
guidance of work will be available. Not all of the effects of 


cybernation reduce routine labour; for instance, cybernation 


produces temporarily an increased need for card Punchers. It has 


also increased centralization, at least in some instances, and 
decreased the responsiveness of the work process to the 
participants. 


Moreover, cybernation may cause some chronic 
unemployment among lower skilled groups. Some even argue that 
the net effect of cybernation will be to make work more 
alienating.” But, in general, we agree with those who expect that 
the long-run and net effects of cybernation will tend to make 
work, on the average, less routine and thus more open to 
relatively less alienating guidance, especially as the composition 
of work changes with a declining blue collar as compared to a 
white collar segment and a declining white collar as compared to 
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professional segment. Each of these shifts suggests that more 
work will be conducted within the less alienating organisational 
forms and compliance relationships. Another trend which leads to 
a reduction of the role of production in society and, with this, to 
a decrease in the reliance on utilitarian compliance is the increase 
in productivity. While a once widely-expected decline in the 
length of the working day of men has occurred only to a limited 
degree in post-modern societies, the working day of the average 
post-modern woman has been shortened making her more 
available for non-work goals. The rise in the average age of first 
employment, the increase in education (a cultural goal), and the 
growth in the number of old people who are not working are other 


indicators of the decreased reliance on utilitarian compliance. 
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effort to make work and the work-force’s capacities and 
preferences more congruent. This seems to require an approach to 
the organisation of production which aims not toward the 
maximisation of profits but toward a decrease in alienation 
without significantly reducing productivity. This, in turn, seems 
to require an intensification of the societal guidance of the 
organisation of work. 


There are other sources of alienation which can be reduced 
as utilitarian controls decline and normative ones increase, but 
there is no assurance that this reduction of alienation will occur. 
For instance, the control of post-modern work could be, on the 
average, less bureaucratic and more self-guided. This can already 
be observed in the growing R & D units in comparison to most 
other production units, or in professional work in organisations as 
compared to blue and white collar work; this kind of control 
allows for more communication across the ranks and for greater 
participation of the workers in decision-making. But all of these 
correlates of compliance do not change automatically with 
changes in the objective possibilities. 


Corporate and societal management will have to support the 
necessary organisational and institutional reforms, and the 
political organisations of the employees must provide political 
support for the transformation. So far, most labour unions-a 
major potential source of such mobilization-have shown little 
understanding of the post-modern world, as indicated by their 
almost exclusive focus on utilitarian rather than normative 
matters; expectedly, their appeal is declining, especially among 
those segments of the labour force which are increasingly in a 
mixed utilitarian-normative control structure. 


The perspectives of the few labour unions and labour parties 
which have sustained a broader political concern tend to be 
similarly obsolescent in that they seek a solution to alienation 
either by substituting the bureaucracy of the state for that of the 
corporations or by promoting more national welfare legislation, 
both of which are chiefly utilitarian alternatives. 
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homosexuality as practiced by consenting adults seem typical 
cases in point, with the Scandinavian countries and Britain 
leading other post-modern societies. These trends could greatly 
reduce the scope of the use of coercion for societal order goals. 
To mention an often cited statistic: About half of the crimes in 
New York City are committed by drug addicts who are forced to 
obtain their drugs illegally and at high prices. If and when drugs 
become available under the supervision of medical and public 
authorities (as is the case in Britain), much of this crime may 
disappear. The transformation has already begun with regard to 
mental patients and inmates; it is much more advanced on the 
ideological than on the action level, a gap which is expected to 
shrink. Some societies in the pre-industrial and pre-national phase 
were more advanced in this regard than some so-called developed 
societies while developing societies are moving in a direction 
similar to that taken by the industrial nation-states: from more to 
less custodial care. 


The levels of intra-societal deviance and alienation are 
related in still another way. One major source of deviance is 
believed to be the alienating or inauthentic nature of society; the 
more responsive and active society becomes, the more deviance is 
expected to decline. Thus, for instance, certain kinds of deviant 
behaviour occur primarily among the poor and underprivileged; 
the more society treats these societal sources of anti-social 
behaviour, the smaller will be the need for coercion and the less 
will be the added alienation generated by it. 

In addition to using force to deal with deviants or other 
societies, societies use force to suppress political innovation, and 
political innovators employ it to attempt to transform or actually 
to transform societies. We deal with this subject in the next 
chapters; it suffices to say here that the use of force is associated 
with such factors as the timing and pace of change. All other 
things being equal, the less overdue and the more rapid the 
transformation of a societal structure, the less need there is for 
order-enforcing organisation; the more premature or slow a 
transformation, the greater the need for such organisation. 
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As we have said, in principle, the three kinds of power have 
the same theoretical status; none is viewed as more “basic than 
the others. Force, however, in more integrated and wa ee 
societal structures, is used primarily when the two other kinds 0 
power fail. For example, when the unrest of the lower 
collectivities increases, to the extent that they are considered part 
of the society and that its structure is generally responsive, there 
will be an increase in utilitarian and normative efforts rather than 
continued, increased mass oppression. The history of labour 
movements in modern pluralistic societies is a well-known case in 
point. Recent race riots in American cities is another. And when 
force is employed—e.g., when the United States used force to 
prevent the secession of the South, or when the USSR halted 
Hungary’s attempt to withdraw from the Communist camp-its use 
is terminated after a short period of time, and economic 
reconstruction and ideological efforts are expected to carry the 
load again. In this sense, force is a residual power, a retreat line, 
for effective controlling overlayers, and its activation indicates the 
temporary lack of the other kinds of power. On the other hand, 
when no significant utilitarian and normative societal efforts 
follow the use of force, this Suggests that the societal cybernetic 
and implementing Capacities are deficient, and the probability of 
a breakdown in the prevailing societal pattern is high. 
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developed societies as they enter the post-modern period. The 
more active a society-the greater the number of citizens whom it 
involves and is responsive to-the more it is expected to rely on 
normative guidance, for the lower level of resulting alienation 


makes it more effective, and normative guidance, in turn, further 
reduces the level of alienation. 
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Many of these broad statements can be questioned and, 
especially, can be made more specific. For instance, rather than 
discussing delinquents and mental patients together (both kinds of 
deviants are expected, on the average, to be treated less coercively 
in post-modern than in modern societies), one could state that this 
trend is and, for a while, will continue to be further advanced for 
mental patients than for delinquents. Similarly, different 
categories of developing nations could be treated separately. Our 
purpose here, however, is neither to detail and specify these trends 
and projections nor to present data in support of the statements 
made, but (a) to highlight the relationships among the kinds of 
power employed, the levels of alienation produced, and the goals 
served, and (b) to suggest that the relationships among these 
societal elements seem to be changing in the general direction of 
providing new options for a less alienating society. These options 
will be actualized if international mass violence is contained, if 
the organisational context of work is made more compatible with 
the options of new production and control techniques, and so 


forth, as discussed above. 


On the other hand, if the new technologies are abused rather 
than used, international violence will reach unprecedented levels, 
societal policing will replace welfare and education, and instead 
of a deeper restructuring and authentication, the new means of 
work and guidance will be the tools of subjugation and alienation. 
Which outcome will occur depends to a significant degree on the 
scope of social mobilization, responsiveness, community-building, 
and the reduction of inauthenticity-factors to which we turn next. 
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